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A  COMPENDIUM  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  BY  SAMUEL  KIRKHAM: 

M  to  be  studied,  bat  to  be  spread  Tiefort  the  learner  in  parsing,  previous  to  his  having  the  definitions  and  rules  committed  to  memory. 


^^r  The  indefinite  article  lr 
5  kind,  but  to  no  pa 


o  limit  \ 


RULES  OE- SYNTAX ' 


A  tnjini  signifying  niiuly,  is  called  a.  collective  noun, 
or  noun  of  multitude. 

'i'he'ninsculine  gender  denotes  males. 

'Vhc  feminine  gender  denotes  females. 

The  neuter  gender  denotes  things  without  sex. 

Tin-  first  person  denotes  the  speaker. 

Tin*  seeond  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  in. 

The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of. 


i      RULE  1.  Tr. 

oii?^^i^^^^^j  in 

in-,plare,or(hmg.  i      The  definite  article  generally  iimjfc;  the  Hi  to  ]      RULERS.  The  definite  article  Mr  belongstom  - 
of  a  sort  or  species  ^  onc  particular  object,  or  more  than  one.  \j       S  in"  the  singular  or  plural  number. 

adjectives.  5      RULE  3.  The  nominative  case  governs  the  v.-rh 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  ex-  ^     RULE  ^^Hje  vet'D  must  aSiee  with,  its  nomii^ 


JLE  1.  The  article  a\t 
I  singular  number  onlyv 

"•  2.  ThedehV'- 
pilar  or  plu 
3.  The  noii 

)&^ir    VUI 

ntMmuLpi 
Every  J^rb 


m 


Thr  singular  number  implies  but  one. 

The  plural  number  implies  more  than  one. 

Thr  nominative  case  i->  the  actor  or  subject  nf  the  ( 

irb.  _  I  „ 

The  possessive  case  denotes  possession  or  property,  s  LctiVCi 


s  press  its  quality. 

|      The  positive  degree  expresses  the  quality  of  ari  ob-  j 

3  ject  without  any  increase  or  diininution.  t 

I      The   comparative  degree  incrajfces  or  lessens  the  ; 

S  positive  in  signification^        ^F  \ 

|       The   supcrlative^tefgree  increases  or  lessens  the  J 

|  positive  to  the  highest  oe-Mwcst  degrpg^pr  J       RULE  5.  When  an  address  is  mi 

S       \yords  used   in  counting,  are  cJQ%8£~mimeral  id-  £  pronoun  addressed,  is  put  in  the 

j  jeetives  of  the  cardinal  kind.  ■ '  J  independent. 

i  Words    US11''     ,TI   nil11n^ln1,|T1lr      afn   .    nllml   TMrvnpYnflftll *      i  WAAin  «         m 


finiT." 


;  tive  in  numbBBBtatperson, 

NOTE  1.  Every  Jfrb  except 
have  a  nominative,  expressed  or  implieu.T- 

2.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  njuns,  eitlii" 
may  be  considered  as  the  subject  of  the  affuinal 
agree  with  that  which  is  more  naturally  its  subj 

:,  tin 


it  ha- 


use  expresses  the  object  of  an  nc-  £  -    Thc  prrHm(  participle  denotes  present  time. 

i-^*,     J        '-         I  b«  w.rl'rvt  iiurtichde.  denotes  past  time. 
S  '  '    J       A  -con, 


The   ^jcctive 
Ol I  a  relation, 

' -wans: — — t 

A  Vi  Tin  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  opt 

I  BUfFKIl. 

An  active  verb  expresses  action  or  energy. 


ds  used  in  numbering,  are  called  numeralad-  *      NOTE  1.  A  noun  is  independent  win 
jeetives  of  the  ordinal  kind.  ;  agree  with  it.  i 

rABTICIPLEE.  5        ~'   In,erJections  rehire   thc  objective  case  of  aB 

A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  \  of  the/™/  person  after  them  but  the  nominative  of  nV 
.i  i- .  I  r  .  i     i  r  i     <  pronoun  ol  the-  second  or  !lnrd  person. 

i-takes  ol  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  also  ul  an  ad-  \  r   niT.  _  „    .  '  , ,    .    I 

K(JLL  o.  A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  1 


j  ticiple,   and  being  independent' nf  the  rest-tifl 
^  Sentence,  is  in  the  nominative  rase  absolute.  „  \ 


A  'compound  perfect  participle  is  two  or  more  pal'-  ; 
ticiples  united. 

ADVERBS* 
An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  senile  ef  j 


NOTE.   Enei>-  -ftOnative  case  except  the  case  ahsolutl 
lUjjHfil lepe  naent,  should  belong;  to  some  verb,  expressed" 
rtiderslood, 

RULE  7.  Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pro 


NOTE.  When  a  relative  is  preceded  by  two  antecedents 
nf  different  persons,  the  relative  and  the  verb  tnUBt  agree 
in  person  with  that  antecedent  which  the  sense  requires. 

RULE  15.  The  relative  is  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb,  when  no  nominative  comes  between  it 
and  tile  verb. 

RULE  1(3.  When  a  nominative  comes  between 
the  relative  and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed 
by  the  follow!  ig  verb,  or  by  some  other  word  in  its 
own  memher  of  the  sentence. 

NOTE  1.  Who,  which,  what,  the  relative  that,  and  their 
compound?",  whomever,  whomsoever,  See.  though  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  arc  always  placed  before  thc  verb . 

2.  Every  relative  most  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  re- 
lates, either  expressed  or  implied. 

RULE  IT.  When  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the 
interrogative  kind,  it  refers  to  the  word  or  phrase 
containing  the  answer  to  the  question  for  its  subse- 
quent, winch  subsequent  must  agree  in  case  with  the 
mterrogativc. 

RULE   18.    Adjectives  belong  to,    and   qualify 
foun j,  expressed  or  understood. 
'/NOTE  1.  Adjectives  frequently  belong  to  pronouns. 

2  Numeral  adjectives  belong  to  nouns,  which  nouns  must 
;u*ec  in  number  with  their  adjectives. 

3.  Adjectives  sometimes  belong  to  verbs  in  thc  infinitive 


vc  verb'is '/roSM'when  the'Son  pas-  \  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  another  adtirb.  \  nouns,  signifying  the  same  thing,  are  put,  by  appusi 
*i,„  .„!.:„„* :..„*:..„ W__*    J  PPrpncriiTnwe  ?  tion,  m  the  same  case. 


ord. 
Personal 


ses  over  from  the  subject  or  nominative  to  all  object.  \ 
An  active  verb  is  intransitive  when  the  action  j 
does  not  terminate  on  an  object. 

A  passive  verb  denotes  action  received  or  Bijdiir- 
ed  by  the  person  or  thing  which  is  its   nominative. 
A  neuter  verb  expresses  neither  action  null  pas- 
siou,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being. 

Verbs  are  called  regular  when  they  form  their 
imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  an  I  their. 
perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  present  rense, 
ed,  or  (/  only  when  the  verb  ends  in  c. 

Verbs  are  irregular  when  their  imperlci  t  tense 
ami  period  participle  do  not  end  in  erf. 

The  indicative  mood  simply  indicates  or  d  -clares 
a  thing,  or  asks  a  question. 

rhe  Bul'junctive  mood  expresses  action.  pt»ion, 
or  bein»,  in  a  doubtful  or  conditional  manner. 

I'!i<-  imperative  mood  i&  used  for  commandi.ig,  ex- 
oorting,  entreating,  or  permitting. 

The  potential  mood  implies  possibility,  liberty,  or 
.necessity,  power,  will,  or  obligation. 

The  infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a^ener-  f  called  the  antecedent 
al  and  unlimited    manner,    having  no  nominative, 
consequently,  neither  person  nor  number. 
'Iha  present  tense  denotes  present  time. 
The  imperfect  tense  denotes  past  lime  however 
distant. 

The  perfect  tense  denotes,  not  only  past  time,  but 
also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present. 

Th.-  pluperfect  trnsc  represents  a  past  action  or 


prepositions.  i      DIIM?0    , 

A  Prepositiow  is  a  word  which  serves  to  connect  f       KULE  8.   I  wo  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pro- 

\  words,  and  show  thc  relation  between  them.  \  no?ns'  m  the  singular  number,  connected  by  copu- 

FROXTOTJTTS  S  'atlve  conjunctions,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and 

:i      A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  add  \  P™nouns,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural. 

generally  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  \       NOTE.  When  each  or  every  relates  to  two  nominatives  in  thc 

same  word  i  s'nffu'ar!  although  connected  by  a  copulative,  the  verb  must 


Pronouns  stand  for  the  name  of  some 
Pronouns    are    of  a  mixed 


person  or  thing.  ? 

ive    Pronouns   are   of  a  mixed  -nature,  f  »»"«=»  •"  >■»*  »iugiiuu  uuiuiki,  kwukiw  uj  «■«• 
the  properties  both  of  pronouns  and  ad-  \  J«nct»ve  conjunctions,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and 


Adjective 
I  partakinj 
I  jeetives. 

j  The  distributive  adjective  pronouns  are  those 
J  which  denote  the  persons  or  things  that  make  up  a 
I  number,  each  taken  separately  and- singly. 
|  The  demonstrative  are  those  which  precis-  y 
s  point  out  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 
|  The  indefinite  are  those  which  express  their  su- 
J  jects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner. 
j  Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in  gen. 
£-ral,  tosome  word  or  phrase  goinj 


agree  with  each  of  them  in  the  singular. 

RULE  9.  Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, in  the  singular  number,  connected  by 


pronouns,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  singular. 

NOTE  1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun, 
of  different  persons,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb 
must  agree   in  person  with  that  wliich  is  placed  nearest  to 


2.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun  or 
,  pronoun  and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  plu- 
!  ral  noun  and  pronoun,  wliich  should  generally  be  placed  next 
to  die  verb. 


j       RULE  10.  A  collective  noun  or  noun  of  multi- 

before,  whicly  is  i  tude,  conveying  -unity  of  idea,  must  have  a  verb  or 

S  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  singular. 

conjunctions.  *      RULE   11.  A  noun  of  multitude  conveving  plu- 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly  \  rd'*ty  of  idea,  must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agree- 

used  to  connect  sentences,  joining  two  or  more  sim-  \  in£  v,'n^  xt  m  the  plural. 

pie  sentences  into  one  compound  sentence;  it  so^oe-  !      RULE  13.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive 
times  connects  only  words.  \  case,  is  governed  by  the  noun  it  possesses. 

A    copulative   conjunction   serves   to   connect  a  id  I      NOTE  4.  Participles  frequently  govern  nouns  and  pro- 
continue  a  sentence,  by  expressing  an  addition,  a  \  nouns  •«  *"e  possessive  case. 

supposition,  a  cause,  &c.  ,■     ,       RULE  13.  Personal  pronouns  must  agree  with 

A  conjunction  disjunctive  serves  not  only  to  ei'i-  £  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand,  in  gender  &  number. 


vent  that  transpired  before  some  other  past  fime  ; 

P-Th     !•'       f  r-  I   n<?Ct  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  expr'is  £       NOTE.   You,  though  frequently  employed  to  represent  a 

i  Ur  just  jut  are  tense  denotes  future  time.  J  opposition  of  meaning  in  different  degrees.  r  J  Bingular  noun,  is  always  plural  in  form;  therefore  the  verb 

ie  *mHd future  tense  represents  a  future' action   ;  INTERJECTIONS.  %  C0l,l,ec*ed  w»*b  it  ahould  be  plural. 

[ly  accomplished,  at  n  he-  \       Ax  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  sc,u  X       RUlE   14;   Relative  pronouns  agree   with  their 

passion  or  emotion  of  the  speaker.  £  antecedents  in  gender,  person,  and  number. 


■  event  1^...  will    be  fujly  accomplished,  at  t,  b< 
rare  the  time  of  some  other  future  event 


4.  Adjectives  an1  often  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  olh'  ' 
r  adjecdves,  or  the  action  of  verbs, 'and  to  express  the  <Uii»t.  J 

i*  ol  things  in  connexion  with  tlie  action. 

5.  When  nn  adjective  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  and  , 
the  iifiun  is  understood,  the  two  words  may  be  considered  an  S 
adverbial  phrase.  j 

RULE  19.  Adjective  pronbun^b&fon^fo  %o%n\  \ 
expressed  or  understood. 

■  NOTE  1.  The  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  must  a-  \ 
gree  in  number  with  their  nouns. 

2.  The  pronominal  adjectives,  eac/i,  every±  ttthir,  neither,  J 
another,  and  one,  agree  with  nouns  in  the  singJ^bimnljeiM^lb  \ 

RULE*  \o.  Active-transitive  vero^povern  the  \ 
objective  case.  J 

RULE  21.  The  verb  to  be  has  the  same  case  after  j 
it  as  before  it. 

NOTE.  When  nouns  or  pronouns  next  preceding  and  * 
following  the  verb  to  be,  signify  the  mme  thing,  they  are  in  I 
apposition,  and,  therefore,  in  thc  name  ease. 

RULE  22.  Active-intransitive  and  passive  verbs,  S 
the  verb  to  become,  and  other  neuter  verbs,  have  ; 
the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them,  when  both  j 
words  refer  to,  and  signify  the  same  thing. 

NOTE  1.  Active-intransitive  verbs  sometimes  assume  a  * 
transitive  form,  and  govern  the  objective  case. 

2.  Passive  verhs  do  not  govern  the  objective  case.  The  ; 
following  phrases  are  inaccurate;  "I'itticus  was  offered  a  i 
large  sum  by  the  king;  He  was  taught  grammar;  They  were  ; 
asked  a  question."  The  expressions  should  be,  "A  large  i 
sum  was  offered  to  Pitticus;  Grammar  was  taught  [to]  him;  J 
or,  He  was  instructed  in  grammar;  A  question  was  put  to  j 
them."  "  ' 

RULE  23.  A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  may  ; 
be  governed  by  a  verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle,  J 
or  pronoun. 

NOTE  1.  Theinfinitivemoodabsolutc.standsindependent  J 
of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

2.   Than  and  as  sometimes  govern  the  infinitive  mood.  "  f 

RULE  24.  The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sen-  i 
fence,  is  frequently  put  as  the  nominative  case  to  a  J 
jfeib,  or  the  object  of  an  active-transitive  verb. 

NOTE.  T0)  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  sometimes  5' 
properly  omitted. 


RULE  25.  The  verbs  which  follow  bid,  rfnre, 
need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  help,  let,  &c.  are  in  thc 
infinitive  mood  without  thc  sign  to  prefixed. 

RULE  26.  Participles  have  thc  same  go\ciTii  -nt 
*s  the  verbs  have  from  which  thev  are  derived.    * 

NOTE.  -Thejprcsent  participle  with  the  definite  atticlc  the 

More  it,  hecopies  a  noun,  and  must  have  the  preposition  of 

titer  it.     Thcmd  of  must  both  be  used  or  botli  be  omitted. 

RULE  2".  The  present  participle  refers  to  some 

toim  or  pronoun,  denoting  the  subject  or  actor. 

RULE  28.  The  perfect  participle  belongs,  like 
sn  adjective,  to  some  noun  or  pronouu,  expressed 
\  4"  understood. 

s  '  NOTE  1.  Participles  of  neuter  verbs,  have  thc  same  case 
5  after  them  us  before  them. 

|  ,2-  A  participle  with  its  adjuncts,  may  sometimes  he  con- 
j  silcredas  a  subslantive  or  participial  phrase,  which  pln\M.: 
*  may  be  the  subject  ol"  a  verb,  or  thc  object  of  u  verb  or  pre]  - 
\  out urn. 

J      S,   As  the  perfect  paticiplc  and  imperfect  tense  of  im  (pilar 
J  verhs,  arc  somttinieti different  in  their  form,  care  niii.t  be  ta- 
3  kin  that  they  he  not  indiscriminately  used. 
S      RULE  29.   Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  participle-., 
;  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 

;  NOTE  1.  Adverbs  arc  generally  set  before  adjcctivfln  or 
j  adverbs,  after  verbs,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. 

quality,   ,1  must  be    an  adjective,  In. 
winner,  an  adverb  should  be  used.     Iftho^* 
siibstiiuted  for  the  one  employed,  an  adjective  \ 
and  not  an  adverb. 

RULE  50.   Two  negatives  destroy  onc  anollu?iyij 
or  ari^quivalent  tuiitLallirniativit  *  ,         W 

^iftrBR  SltVrrfJlHfflSns  ftflVrn  fhe  obj«iivt  cfte. 

RULE  32.  Home.,  and  nouns  signifying  dis/mce, 
time  to/ten,  how  long,  &c.  arc  generally  goveniedlby 
a  preposition  understood. 

J^'(1te  L  The. pre)lBs^iqaj¥oay^l/o\|| often unk^stobd, 
i  i*.n^  fttfere  tm;  pronouns. 

2.  Twoorunto  is  understood  afier  like  and  nnlihe. 

3.  Nouns  signifying  extension,  duration,  or  vuli 
without  a  governing  word. 

RULE  33.  Conjunctions  connect  noun 
nouns  in  the  same  case. 

RULE  34.  Conjunctions generally%wjiH'rt  \ 
ol  like  moods  and  tenses.  ^^L 

NOTE.   1.  When  different  moods  and  tenses  are  c\i 
by  conjunctions,  the  nominative  must  be  repcalc<R_  r 

2.  Conjunctions  implying  contingency  or  doubt,  reqwire  the 
Subjunctive  mood  after  them. 

3.  The  conjunctions,  if,  though,  unlet*  except,  whether, 
ami  lest,  generally  require  the  subjunctive  jnood  after  them. 

4.  Conjunctions  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature,  implying 
no  doubt,  require  the  indicative  mood.       ,  ^     , 

RULE  35.  A  noun  or  pronoun  following  the  con- 
junction than,  as,  or  but,  is  nominative  to  a  verb,  or 
governed  by  a  verb  or  preposition,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. 

VOTE  1.  The  conjunction  as,  when  it  is  connected  with 
th'.'  pronoim  such,  many,  or  same.  Is  sometimes  called  a 
Tfttlive  pronoun. 

1.  An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words,  is  frequently 
admitted,  which  muBt  be  supplied  in  the  mind  in  order  to 
plUBC  grammatically. 

J.  When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  tlie  sense  or 
weaken  its  force,  they  must  be  expressed. 

i.  In  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  words  tha«  relate  to 
each  other,  we  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the  meaning 
of*  die  words  or  sentences  which  they  connect-  all  tlie  parts 
of  a  sentence  should  correspond  to  each  other,  and  a  reg- 
ulx  and  clear  construction  should  be  carefully  preserved 
thioughout 
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TSTRICT  OF  OHIO,  TO  WIT 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  twenty  second  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
L.  S.  seven,  and  in  the  fifty  first  year  of  the  American  Independence, 
SAMUEL  KIRKHAM,  of  said  district,  hath  deposited  in  this 
office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right  whereof  he  claims  as  author 
and  proprietor,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"  English  Grammar  in  familiar  lectures,  accompanied  by  a  compen- 
dium; embracing  anew  systematick  order  of  parsing,  a  new  system  of 
punctuation,  exercises  in  false  syntax,  and  a  key  tq  the  exercises:  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  learners,  By  SAMUEL. 
KIRKHAM." 

c 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  co- 
pies of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned;  and,  also,  of  the  act  entit- 
led "An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  an  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books, 
to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies  during  the  times  there- 
in mentioned,  and  extending  the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  de- 
signing, engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

WM.  KEY  BOND, 

Clerk  of  the  District  of  Ohio. 
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RE  COMMEND  A  TIONS. 

2'/tefo!hwi?igaresomeofthe  numerous  testimonials  received  by  tlie  j2u* 
thor,fur  which  he  tenders  his  grateful  aclmmvledgments  to  those  litera- 
ry gentlemen  to  whose  liberality  and  politeness  he  is  indebted  for  tlie 
same. 

From  his  Excellency,  DE  WITT  CLINTON,  Gov.  of  New- York. 

I  have  looked  into  the  "  Compendium  of  English  Grammar  by  Sam- 
uel Kirkham,"  and  consider  it  a  work  deserving  of  encouragement, 
and  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  useful  science. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Albany,  Sept.  25,  1824. 

From  the  Rev.  MARTIN  RUTER,  D.  D.  President  of  Augusta  Col. 

Mr.  Kirkham, — Having  examined  with  some  attention  your  "Gram- 
mar in  familiar  Lectures,"  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  recommending  it  for  the 
use  of  our  schools  and  academies.  In  the  definitions,  rules,  and  order 
of  arrangement,  it  possesses  superior  merit,  and  can  not  fail  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  teachers  and  pupils.  I  hope  it  will  be  examined  by  \n- 
structers  of  youth,  particularly  in  the  Western  Country,  and  that  it  will 
receive  extensive  patronage.  MARTIN  RUTER. 

Cincinnati,  August  5,  1826. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  above  advanced,  by  Dr.  Ruter, 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Kirkham's  Grammar. 

JOHN  WINMGHT,         "^ 
JOHN  L.  TALBERT,       I  Academical 
T.  HAMMOND,  f  Instructed. 

JAMES  CHUTE,  J 

The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Bar,  formerly  a 
distinguished,  Classical  teacher.  [Extract  from  the  "National  Crisis."] 

As  a  friend  to  literature,  and  especially  to  genuine  merit,  it  is  with 
peculiar  pleasure  I  allude  to  a  notice  in  a  late  paper  of  this  city,  in 
which  Mr.  S.  Kirkham  proposes  to  deliver  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
English  Grammar.  To  such  as  feel  interested  in  acquiring  a  general 
and  practical  knowledge  of  this  useful  science,  an  opportunity  is  now 
presented  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Having-  myself  witness- 
ed, in  several  instances,  within  the  iast  ten  months,  the  practical  re- 
sults of  Mr.  Kirkham's  plan,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
of  its  merits.  The  extensive  knowledge  acquired  in  one  course  by  his 
class  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  great  proficiency  evinced  by  his  classes 
elsewhere,  are  a  demonstration  of  the  utility  and  superiority  of  his 
method  of  teaching,  and  a  higher  encomium  on  him  than  I  am  able  to 
bestow. 

The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Kirkham's  "New  system  of  Grammar" 
is  predicated,  are  judiciously  compiled,  and  happily  and  briefly  ex- 
pressed; but  the  great  merit  of  his  work  consists  in  the  lucid  illustra- 
tions accompanying  the  principles,  a^nd  the  simple  and  gradual  man- 
ner in  which  it  conducts  the  learner  along  from  step  to  step  through 
the  successive  stages  of  the  science.  The  explanations  blended  witii 
the  theory,  are  addressed  to  the  understanding  of  the  pupil  in  a  man- 
ner so  familiar,  that  they  can  not  fail  to  excite  in  him  a  deep  interest; 
and  whatever  system  is  calculated  to  bring  into  requisition  the  mental 
puwers,  must,  I  conceive,  be  produc'ive  of  good  results.    In  my  hun> 
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ale  opinion,  the  system  of  teaching  introduced  into  this  work,  w-IT; 
'liable  a  diligent  pupil  to  acquire,  without  any  other  aid,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  grammar,  in  less  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  time  usually 
devoted. 

My  views  of  Mr.  Kirkham's  system  are  thus  publickly  given,  with 
*foe  greater  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  literary  empiricisms  which 
have  been  so  extensively  practised  in  many  parts  of  the  western  coun- 
try. GRAMMATICUS 

Cincinnati,  April  26,  1826. 

From  Mr.  JUNGMANN,  Principal  of  the  Frederick  Lutheran 

Academy. 

Having  carefully  examined  Mr.  S.  Kirkham's  new  system  of  "Eng 
lish  Grammar  in  familiar  Lectures,"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  pre-emi- 
nent advantages  it  possesses  over  our  common  systems,  will  soon  con- 
vince  the  publick,  that  it  is  not  one  of  those  feeble  efforts  of  quackery 
which  have  so  often  obtruded  upon  our  notice.  To  say  that  the  au- 
thor has  brought  into  a  small  cpmpass,  a  greater  number  of  important, 
principles,  disencumbered  of  all  unnecessary  matter,  than  is  comprised 
in  almost  any  other  elementary  treatise  on  grammar,  is  not  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  his  work.  Its  decided  superiority  overall  other 
systems,  consists  in  adapting  the  subject-matter  to  the  capacity  of  the 
Vouug  learner,  and  the  happy  mode  adopted  of  communicating  it  to 
his  rnindin  a  manner  so  clear  and  simple,  that  he  can  easily  compre- 
hend the  nature  and  the  application  of  every  principle  that  comes  be- 
fore him. 

'  By  teaching  the  young  beginner  to  parse  every  part  of  speech  sys- 
tematically, as  soon  as  it  is  explained  to  him,  and  by  exercising  him  in 
ililse  syntax,  the  theory  of  the  science  becomes  liappily  blended  with 
the  practice;  and  thus  his  attention  is  immediately  arrested,  and  his 
labours  are  rendered  pleasing  and  advantageous.  In  short,  all  the  in- 
tricacies  of  the  science  are  elucidated  so  clearly,  I  am  confident,  that  e* 
veil  a  private  learner,  of  common  docility,  can,  by  perusing  this  system 
attentively,  acquire  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  this  important 
branch  of  literature  in  thee  months,  than  is  ordinarily  obtained  in  one 
year. 

If  this  work  be  generally  adopted  in  schools,  it  will  undoubtedly 
nrove  to  be  of  great  utility  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

JOHN  E.  JUNGMANN. 

Frederick,  Sept.  17,  1823. 

Extract  from  a  communication  by  the  Rev.  E.  Slack,  A.  M.  recently 
President  of  the  Cincinnati  College. 

Mr.  S.  Kirkh am,  —Agreeably  to  jour  wish,  I  have  examined,  in 
some  measure,  the  English  Grammar  which  you  handed  me  the  other 
day.  I  was  gratified  with  the  simple  and  perspicuous  method  of  elu- 
cidation which  you  have  adopted  in  that  manual.  Though  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  object,  in  some  small  degree,  to  Mr.  Murray's  principles, 
yet  I  consider  his  work  the  be§t  of  the.  kind  we  have;  and  yours,  for 
elementary  instruction,  a  fair  improvement  upon  his. 

\Vith  sentiments  of  respect,  ELIJAH  SLACK. 

Cincinnati,  April  22, 1826. 

Extract  from  Morgan  Neville,  Esq.  A.  M. 
I  have  had  much  gratification  in  looking  over  the  *;  English  Grain 
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mar"  of  Mr.  Samuel  Kirkham:  and  I  think  it  much  better  calculated 
to  impart  the  elementary  principles  of  this  science,  than  any  English 
school-book  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  am  pleased  to  find  it  becoming 
the  popular  book  in  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

Should  Mr.  Kirkham  undertake  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Grammar 
in  this  city,  I  feel  confident  that  the  results  will  be  beneficial  t;o  those 
who  attend  them.  The  rational  view  he  takes  of  the  subject,  the 
plain  and  unassuming-  manner  which  distinguishes  his  explanations  and 
illustrations,  are  admirably  calculated  to  give  a  rapid  insight  into  thi& 
science,  so  difficult  as  regards  the  English  language. 

Cincinnati,  April  29th,  1826.  MORGAN  NEVILLE. 

From  the  Rev.  David  Root,  A.  M. 

Cincinnati,  April  24, 1826. 
From  a  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Kirkham's  Grammar,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  it  is  a  work  deserving  of  encouragement.  The  system  is  sim- 
ple and  perspicuous,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  better  calculated  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
extant.  .  DAVID  ROOT. 

From  Mr.  Blood,  Principal  of  the  Chambersburgh  Academy. 

Mr.  Kirkham, — It  is  now  almost  twenty  years  since  I  became  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and,  during  this  period,  I  have  not  only  consulted 
all,  but  have  used  many,  of  the  different  systems  of  English  grammar 
that  have  fallen  in  my  way;  and,  Sir,  I  do  assure  you,  without  the  least 
wish  to  flatter,  that  yours  far  exceeds  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

Your  arrangement  and  systematick  order  of  parsing  are  most  excel- 
lent; and  experience  has  convinced  me,  (having  used  it,  and  it  only, 
for  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  months,)  that  a  scholar  will  learn  more 
of  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  language  in  one  quarter  from  your 
system,  than  in  a  whole  year  from  any  other  I  had  previously  used.  I  do, 
therefore,  most  cheerfully  and  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  publick 
at  large,  and  especially  to  those,  who,  anxious  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  our  language,  are  destitute  of  the  advantages  of  an  instructer. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  SAMUEL  BLOOD, 

Chambersburgh  Academy,  Feb.  12,  1825. 

From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swift,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 

Western  University. 

IlaYino",  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Kirkham,  cursorily  examined  a  few  of 
the  "Familiar  Lectures"  into  which  his  Grammar  is  divided,  I  hesitate 
not  (if,  indeed,  it  can  be  of  any  kind  of  consequence  to  him)  to  ex- 
press my  decided  approbation  of  his  work.  Adopting  without  any 
material  variation,  the  general  principles  contained  in  our  most  popu- 
lar and  approved  systems  of  Grammar,  it  is  Mr.  Kirkham's  object  so 
to  arrange,  explain,  and  illustrate  them,  as  he  proceeds,  as  to  make 
his  plan  more  simple  and  intelligible  to  the  young  learner  than  others 
have  been.  In  this,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  the  first  object 
of  him  who  would  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  mass  of  pupils  in  our 
common  schools,  he  has  succeeded  to  a  very  laudable  extent.  His  ar- 
rangement is  good; — his  illustrations  are  interesting;— and  his  "Com- 
pendium," as  a  whole,  is,  in  my  estimation,  better  calculated  for  com- 
mon use,  than  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Pittsburgh,  March  18,  1825.  E.  P.  SWIFT,  A.  Mi 

1* 
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From  Dr.  Bruce,  Principal  of  the  Western  University  of  Pa.  and  Dr 
Black,»professor  of  Languages  in  the  same  institution. 
We  have  been  requested  to  express  our  opinion  of  an  "  English 
Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures  by  S.  Kirkham."  We  have  given  it  a 
cursory  examination,  and  have  no  hesitation  to  recommend  it  as  an  ex- 
cellent, elementary  treatise.  Indeed,  for  plainness,  conciseness,  and 
perspicuity,  we  think  it  superior  to  those  generally  found  in  our  schools. 

ROBERT  BRUCE,  D.  D. 
JOHN  BLACK,  D.  D. 
Pittsburgh,  March  18,  1825. 

I  cheerfully  concur  in  the  above  recommendation  of  Mr.  Kirkham's 

Grammar. 

FRANCIS  HERRON,  D.  D. 

From  Dr.  Neill,  President  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Mr.  Kirkham, — I  have  examined  your  "  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lec- 
tures," and  feel  a  pleasure  in  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  valua- 
ble work.  It  will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  teachers  and  young 
learners.  I  hope  the  book  will  be  extensively  used  in  schools  and 
families,  and  that  your  laudable  labours  in  this  important  depart- 
ment of  English  literature,  will  be  amplv  rewarded.     Yours,  &c. 

"  WILLIAM  NEILL,  D.  D. 
Carlisle,  Nov.  15, 1824. 

Extract  from  a  communication  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  President  of 

Jefferson  College. 

Having  perused,  with  some  attention,  Mr.  S.  Kirkham's  "Compen- 
dium, &c.  of  English  Grammar,"  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  work  de- 
serving of  encouragement,  especially  in  common  schools  and  acade- 
mies. The  system  is  simple  and  perspicuous; — and,  by  requiring  an 
immediate  application  of  the  rules  and  definitions  as  the  pupil  advan- 
ces, it  is  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  impart  accu- 
rate and  lasting  impressions.  MATTHEW  BROWN,  D.  D. 

Ganonsburgh,  Pa.  March  13, 1825. 

From  Doctor  Alden,  President  of  Allegany  College. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Mr. Kirkham's  "English 
Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures,"  I  cheerfully  say,  tor  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  author  in  his  laudable  enterprise,  and  for  the  information 
of  those  with  whom  my  opinion  may  be  of  any  avail,  thatl  think  this 
system  worthy  of  publick  patronage;  because,  its  plan  is  good  and  well 
executed;  because,  it  is  better  adapted,  than  the  generality  of  such 
works,  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest  learners;  because,  with  com- 
petent instructions,  the  tyro  will  be  rapidly  carried  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  an  abbtruse  but  important  science :  and  because,  it  is  bet- 
ter calculated,  than  any  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  to  aid  all  such  teach- 
ers of  schools,  as  are  imperfectly  acquainted  with  English  grammar. 

TIMOTHY  ALDEN,  D.  D. 

Meadville,  17th  June,  1825. 

From  Academical  Instructers  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Mr.  Kirkham, 

Sir,  I  have  examined  your  Lectures  on  English  Grammar  with  that 
degree  of  minuteness  which  enables  me  to  yield  my  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  froik  as  a  grammatical  system,    The  engaging  man- 
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ner  in  which  you  have  explained  the  elements  of  grammar,  and  ac  - 
commodated  them  to  the  capacities  of  youth,  is  an  ample  illustration 
of  the  utility  of  your  plan.  In  addition  to  this,  the  critical  attention 
you  have  paid  to  an  analytical  developement  of  grammatical  principles, 
while  it  is  calculated  to  encourage  the  perseverance  of  young  students 
in  the  march  of  improvement,  is  sufficient,  also,  to  employ  the  re- 
searches of  the  literary  connoisseur.  I  trust  that  your  valuable  compi- 
lation will  be  speedily  introduced  into  schools  and  academies.  I  shal? 
certainly  introduce  it  into  mine.     With  respect,  vours, 

N.R.  SMITH,  A.M. 
Pittsburgh,  March  22,  1825. 

With  the  above  recommendation  I  also  heartily  concur,  and  shall  en- 
deavour to  introduce  Mr.  Kirkham's  Grammar  into  my  school,  under 
a  thorough  conviction  of  its  superiority  over  any  now  in  use. 

V.  B.  M'GAHAN. 

My  opinion  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Kirkham's  Grammar,  perfectly  co- 
incides with  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith.  J.  H.  FIELDING. 

From  a  communication  addressed  to  S.  Kirkham  by  the  Rev. 

J.  Stockton. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  pleased  with  both  the  plan  and  execution  of 
your  "English  Grammar  in  Familiar  Lectures."  In  giving  a  sysiema- 
tick  mode  of  parsiiig,  calculated  alike  to  exercise  the  understanding 
and  memory  of  the  pupil,  and  also  free  the  teacher  from  the  drudgery 
of  continued  interrogation,  you  have  made  your  grammar  what  every 
elementary  school-book  ought  to  be, — plain,  systematise,  and  easy  to  be 
understood. 

This,  with  the  copious  definitions  in  every  part  of  the  work,  and 
other  improvements  so  judiciously  introduced,  gives  it  a  dicided  supe- 
riority over  the  imperfect  grammar  of  Murray,  now  so  generally  used. 

JOSEPH  STOCKTON,  A.  M. 
Allegheny-Town,  March  18,1825. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 

To  those  teachers  who  adopted  the  second  edition  of  this  work,  a 
lew  remarks  will,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  obtrusive.  The  improve- 
ments of  the  third  edition,  were  considerable  and  important.  They 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  more  than  fifty  pages  of  useful  matter, 
containing,  among  other  things,  a  new  system  of  Punctuation,  many 
valuable  principles  not  embraced  in  any  former  editions,  and  an  am- 
plification of  every  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  fifth  edition,  twelve 
pages  more  have  been  added.  These  contain  an  enlargement  of 
Punctuation,  the  Figures  of  Speech,  and  other  useful  additions.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  changes  which  the  work  has  undergone,  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  early  editions  has  been  preserved;  so  that 
no  great  inconvenience  can  arise,  from  the  using  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  editions  in  the  same  class.  THE  AUTHOR. 

Cincinnati,  June  12, 1827. 
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PREFACE, 

There  appears  to  be  something  assuming  in  tHe  very  act 
of  publishing  a  new  work;  for  who  would  presume  to  thrust 
a  new  volume  into  pubiick  notice,  unless  he  conceived  it 
to  be,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  every  work  of  the  kind 
which  had  preceded  it?  In  presenting  to  the  pubiick  this  sys- 
tem of  English  Grammar,  which  professes  to  secure  to  the 
learner  uncommon  advantages,  the  author  is  aware  that  the 
motives  by  which  he  is  actuated,  will  naturally  be  demand- 
ed of  him;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  apprehensive  that 
no  explanation  or  apology,  on  his  part,  can  shield  him  from 
the  imputation  of  arrogance:  especially  by  those  disciples 
of  dulness  who  seem,  as  it  were,  wedded  to  the  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  their  predecessors.  If,  however,  it  prove 
successful  in  facilitating  the  progress  of  youth  in  the  march 
of  mental  improvement,  time  will  show  that  no  apology  i§ 
necessary. 

When  we  bring  into  consideration  the  many  grammati- 
cal productions  of  those  learned  philologists  who  have  la- 
boured so  long,  and  so  successfully,  in  establishing  the 
principles  of  our  language;  and,  more  especially,  when  we 
view  the  labours  of  some  of  our  modern  compilers,  who 
have  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  and  acuteness  in  arrang- 
ing those  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  correct 
and  an  easy  medium  of  mental  conference;  perhaps  it  may 
be  considered  weakness  or  presumption  in  him  who  now 
ventures  upon  a  subject  which  has  employed  so  many  able 
pens.  The  author  is  actuated,  however,  by  the  conviction, 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  are  very  deficient,  at  least, 
in  manner,  if  not  in  matter;  and  this  conviction,  he  be- 
lieves, will  be  corroborated  by  pubiick  opinion.  It  is  true. 
many  valuable  improvements  have  been  made  bj  some  ci 
our  late  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to  simplify  and  ren- 
der this  subject  intelligible  to  the  young  learner,  but  they 
have  all  overlooked  one  very  important  point,  namely,  a 
systematick  order  of  parsing. 

By  some  this  system  will,  no  doubt,  be  discarded  on  ac- 
count of  its  simplicity;  whilst  to  others  its  simplicity  will 
prove  its  principal  recommendation.  Its  design  is  an  hum- 
ble one.  It  proffers  no  great  advantages  to  the  recondite 
grammarian;  it  professes  not  to  instruct  the  literary  c«&» 
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noisseur;  it  presents  no  superior  graces  of  style  to  charm# 
no  daring  flights  to  astonish,  no  deep  researches  to  gratify 
him;  but,  in  the  humblest  simplicity  of  diction,  it  attempts 
to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  juvenile  mind  in  its  advan- 
ces in  the  path  of  science,  by  dispersing  those  clouds  that 
so  often  bewilder  it,  and  removing  those  obstacles  that  gen- 
erally retard  its  progress.  In  this  way  it  renders  interest- 
ing and  delightful,  a  study  which  has  hitherto  been  consid- 
ered tedious,  dry,  and  irksome.  By  adopting  a  correct  and 
an  easy  method,  in  which  pleasure  is  blended  with  the  la- 
boars  of  the  learner,  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in  him  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  which  shall  call  forth  into  vigorous  and  useful 
exercise  every  latent  energy  of  his  mind;  and  thus  enable 
him  soon  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  principles,  and  with  their  practical  utility  and  appli- 
cation. 

Content  to  be  useful,  instead  of  being  brilliant,  the  wri- 
ter of  these  pages  has  endeavoured  to  shun  the  path  of  those 
whose  aim  appears  to'  have  been  to  dazzle,'  rather  than  to 
instruct;  and  believing  the  publick  good  to  be  a  considera- 
tion paramount  to  self  gratification,  he  has,  in  some  instan- 
ces, sacrificed  his  own  opinion  to  publick  prejudice.  As 
he  has  aimed  not  so  much  at  originality  as  utility,  he  has 
adopted  the  thoughts  of  others  whenever  he  could  not,  in 
his  opinion,  furnish  better  and  brighter  of  his  own.  Aware 
that  there  is,  in  the  publick  mind,  a  strong  predilection  for 
the  doctrines  contained  in  Mr.  Murray's  grammar,  he  has 
thought  proper,  not  only  from  motives  of  policy,  but  also 
from  choice,  to  select  his  principles  chiefly  from  that  work: 
and,  moreover,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  consistent  with  his  own 
views,  the  language  of  that  eminent  philologist.  In  no  in- 
stance has  he  varied  from  him,  unless  he  conceived  that,  in 
so  doing,  some  advantage  would  be  gained.  He  hopes, 
therefore,  to  escape  the  censure  so  frequently  and  so  justly 
awarded  to  those  unfortunate  innovaters  who  have  not  scru- 
pled to  alter,  mutilate,  and  torture  the  text,  merely  to  grat- 
ify an  itching  propensity  to  figure  in  the  world  as  authors, 
and  gain  an  ephemeral  popularity,  by  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  credit  due  to  another. 

The  author  is  not  disposed,  however,  to  disclaim  all  pre- 
tensions to  originality;  for,  although  his  principles  are  chief- 
ly selected,  (and  who  would  presume  to  make  new  ones?) 
the  manner  or  arranging,  illustrating,  and  simplifying  them* 
is  principally  his  own.     He  has  endeavoured  to  condense 
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fcll  the  most  important  subject-matter  of  the  whole  science, 
and  present  it  in  a  compass  so  small,  as  to  enable  the  learn- 
er to  become  familiar  with  it  in  a  short  time.  But  the  im- 
provements of  the  work  (if  it  possesses  any)  consist  most- 
ly in  the  method  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
ence to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  The  plan  is  designed  to 
embrace  all  the  real  improvements  of  our  modern  authors. 
Whether  this  design  is  successfully  or  unsuccessfully  exe- 
cuted, is  left  for  the  publick  to  decide.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  this  work  into  schools  wherever  it  has  become  known, 
and  the  ready  sale  of  eighteen  thousand  copies,  are  favour- 
able omens.  That  it  is  deficient,  none  can.be  more  sensi- 
ble than  the  author.  Its  deficiencies  arise  from  two  sour- 
ces, want  of  skill  in  the  writer,  and  the  anomalies  and  im- 
perfections with  which  the  language  abounds.  To  avoid 
all  errours,  is  therefore  impossible.  But  principles  must 
not  be  rejected  because  they  admit  of  exceptions. — He  who 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  our  language,  can  du- 
ly appreciate  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

Bearing  constantly  in  mind  his  main  object,  the  author 
has  left  it  for  those  who  are  more  deeply  skilled  than  him- 
self in  the  philosophy  of  our  language,  to  new-model  its  prin- 
ciples. These  he  has  taken  up  in  that  form  which  he  knew 
to  be  popular,  and  has  contented  himself  by  endeavouring 
to  adapt  them  to  the  understanding  of  the  young  learner^ 
believing,  at  the  same  time,  that  had  he  attempted  more' 
he  would  have  accomplished  less.  On  a  first  view  of  this 
subject,  it  appears  as  if,  by  following  the  analogy  of  our 
language,  some  parts  of  it  might  be  rendered  a  little  more 
simple.  By  rejecting,  for  instance,  the  names  of  the  four 
compound  tenses  of  the  verb,  the  objective  case  of  the  noun, 
and  even  some  whole  classes  of  words  which  are  commonly 
considered  as  distinct  parts  of  speech,  some  writers  have 
vainly  supposed  that  great  good  might  be  effected.  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  overlooked  this  important  fact, 
that,  although  they  may  reject  the  names  of  these  tenses 
and  cases,  they  can  not  discard  the  expressions  that  com- 
pose them;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inaccuracy  of  such  a 
-course,  as  all  these  various  forms  of  expression  must  be 
learned  and  applied  to  practice  by  the  student,  it  is  plain, 
that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  a  simplification  that  would 
give  only  two  names  to  six,  distinct  modes  of  expression. 

Had  the  author  extended  his  illustrations,  as  was  desira- 
ble, to  a  still  greater  degree  of  simplicity,  it  would  nec-s- 
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sarily  have  rendered  his  work  tnore  copious; — a  course  al- 
together incompatible  with  its  designed  brevity.  Teachers 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  Mr.  Murray's  large  volume  of  exer- 
cises, may  deem  those  arranged  in  this  treatise  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive;  but  it  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that  for 
all  ordinary,  practical  purposes,  they  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  varied.  No  one  ought  to  look  for 
perfection  in  a  performance  of  this  kind;  and  he  who  does 
not  know,  that  all  the  advantages  of  a  large  octavo,  can  not 
possibly  be  comprised  in  a  condensed  epitome,  has  not  yet 
learned  the  first  principles  of  criticism. 

%*  Should  parents  object  to  the  Compendium,  fearing 
it  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  their  children,  they  are  in- 
formed, that  the  pupil  will  not  have  occasion  to  use  it  one 
tenth  part  as  much  as  he  will  the  book  which  it  accompa- 
nies: and  besides,  if  it  be  destroyed,  he  will  find  all  the 
definitions  and  rules  which  it  contains,  recapitulated  in  the 
.series  of  Lectures. 


HINTS 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  PRIVATE  LEARNERS. 

As  tliis  work  proposes  a  new  mode  of  parsing-,  and  pursues  an  ar- 
rangement essentially  different  from  that  generally  adopted,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  improper  for  the  author  to  give  some  directions  to 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  use  it.  Doubtless,  those  who  take 
only  a  slight  view  of  the  order  of  parsing,  will  not  consider  it  new, 
but  a  mode  long  since  adopted.  Some  writers  have  attempted  plans 
somewhat  similar;  but  in  no  instance  have  they  reduced  them  to  a 
regular  system.  The  methods  which  they  have  suggested,  generally 
require  the  teacher  to  interrogate  the  pupil  as  he  proceeds;  or  else 
he  is  permitted  to  parse  without  giving  any  explanations  at  all  The 
systematic  order  laid  down  in  this  work,  if  pursued  by  the  pupil,  com- 
pels him  to  apply  every  definition  and  every  rule  that  appertains  to 
each  word  he  parses,  without  having  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
teacher;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  explains  every  word  fully  as  he  goes 
along.  This  course  enables  the  learner  to  proceed  independently; 
and  proves,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  relief  to  the  instructer.  The 
convenience  and  advantage  of  this  course,  are  far  greater  than 
can  be  realized  by  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  it.  The  author  is, 
therefore,  anxious  to  have  the  absurd  practice,  wherever  it  has  been 
established,  of  causing  learners  to  commit  and  recite  definitions  and 
Tides  without  any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical  ex- 
amples, immediately  abolished.  This  system  obviates  the  necessity 
of  pursuing  such  a  stupid  course  of  drudgery;  for  the  young  beginner 
who  pursues  it,  will  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  all  the  most  important  defi- 
nitions and  rules  perfectly  committed,  simply  by  applying  them  in 
parsing. 

If  this  plan  be  once  adopted,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  every 
teacher  who  is  desirous  to  consult,  either  his  own  convenience,  or 
the  advantage  of  his  pupils,  will  readily  pursue  it  in  preference  to 
any  former  method.  This  belief  is  predicated  on  the  advantages 
which  the  author  himself  has  experienced  from  it  in  the  course  of 
several  years'  instruction.  By  pursuing  this  system,  he  can,  with  less 
labour,  advance  a  pupil  farther  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  ab- 
struce  science,  in  two  months,  than  he  could  in  one  pear  when  he 
taught  in  the  "old  way."  It  is  presumed  that  no  instructer  who  once 
gives  this  system  a  fair  and  effectual  trial,  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

Perhaps  some  may,  on  a  first  view  of  the  work,  disapprove  of  the 
transposition  of  many  parts;  but  whoever  examines  it  attentively,  will 
find  that,  although  the  author  has  not  followed  the  common  "artificial 
:ind  unnatural  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of  his  predecessors,"  yet 
he  has  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  more  judicious  one,  namely,  "the 
order  of  the  understanding." 

The  learner  should  commence,  not  by  commuting  and  rehearsing, 
but  by  reading  attentively  the  first  two  lectures  several  times  over. 
He  ought  then  to  parse,  according  to  the  systematic  order,  the  exam- 
ples given  for  that  purpose;  in  doing  which,  as  previously  stated,  he 
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has  an  opportunity  of  committing  all  the  definitions  and  rules  belongs 
ing  to  those  parts  of  speech  included  in  the  examples. 

The  Compendium,  as  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  learner  a  con- 
densed but  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  science,  may  be  prop- 
erly considered  an  "  Ocular  Analysis  of  the  Eng-lish  language."  By 
referring  to  it,  the  young  student  is  enabled  to  apply  all  his  definitions 
and  rules  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  parsing.  To  some  this 
mode  of  procedure  may  seem  rather  tedious;  but  it  must  appear  ob- 
vious to  every  person  of  discernment,  that  a  pupil  will  learn  more  by 
parsing^ve  words  critically,  and  explaining  them  fully,  than  he  would 
by  parsing  fifty  words  superficially,  and  without  understanding  their 
various  properties.  The  teacher  who  pursues  this  plan,  is  not  under 
the  necessity  of  hearing  his  pupils  recite  a  single  lesson  of  definitions 
committed  to  memory,  for  he  has  a  fair  opportunity  of  discovering 
their  knowledge  of  these  as  they  parse.  All  other  directions  necessa- 
ry for  the  private  learner,  as  well  as  for  the  learner  in  school,  will  be 
given  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  the  work.  Should  these  feeble  ef- 
forts prove  a  saving  of  much  tune  and  expense  to  those  young  persons 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  pursue  this  science  with  avidity,  by  enabling 
them  easily  to  acquire  a  critical  knowledge  of  a  branch  of  education 
so  important  and  desirable,  the  author's  fondest  anticipations  will  be 
fully  realized;  but  should  his  work  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  who  are 
expecting,  by  the  acquisition,  to  become  grammarians,  and  yet,  have 
not  sufficient  perseverance  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its 
contents,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  blame  for  their  non-improvement,  will 
nt>*  be  thrown  upon  him. 

He  that  the  golden  treasure  of  this  art  would  find, 

Must  store  its  elemental  beauties  in  his  mind. 

Fredericktcwn,  Md.  August  22,  1823.  S'  KIRKHAM. 

To  those  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentlemen  who  may  feel  disposed  tb 
lecture  on  this  plan,  the  author  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  a  few 
hints  by  way  of  encouragement. 

Any  judicious,  grammatical  instructer  will,  if  he  take  the  trouble 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  following  pages,  find 
it  perfectly  easy  to  pursue  this  system,  One  remark  only,  to  the  lec- 
turer, is  sufficient.  Instead  of  causing  his  pupils  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  principles  by  intense  application, 
let  him  communicate  it  verbally;  that  is,  let  him  first  take  up  one 
part  of  speech,  and,  in  an  oral  lecture,  unfold  and  explain  all  its  pro* 
perties,  not  only  by  adopting  the  illustrations  given  in  the  book,  but 
also  by  giving  others  that  may  occur  to  his  mind  as  he  proceeds. — 
After  a  part  of  speech  has  been  thus  elucidated,  the  class  should  be 
questioned  on  it,  and  then  taught  to  parse  it,  and  correct  errours  in 
composition  under  the  rules  that  apply  to  it.  In  the  same  manner  he 
may  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  speech,  observing,  however,  to 
recapitulate  occasionally,  until  the  learners  shall  have  become  thor>- 
oughly  acquainted  with  whatever  principles  may  have  been  presented. 
If  this"  plan  be  faithfully  pursued,  rapid  progress,  on  the  part  of  the 
learner,  will  be  the  inevitable  result;  and  that  teacher  who  pursues  it, 
can  not  fail  of  acquiring  distinction  and  an  enviable  popularity  in  his 
profession.  S.  KIRKHAM. 
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LECTURE  Z. 

DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR.—ORTHOGRAPHY. 

T>0    THE    YOUNG    LEARNER, 

YOU  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  most  usefu?, 
and,  when  rightly  pursued,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
studies  in  the  world.  If,  however,  you,  like  many  a  mis- 
guided youth,  are  under  the  impression  that  the  study  oi: 
grammar  is  dry  and  irksome,  and  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, I  trust  I  shall  succeed  in  removing  all  such  absuud 
notions  and  prejudices  from  your  mind;  for  I  will  endea- 
vour to  convince  you,  before  I  close  these  lectures,  that  it 
is  not  only  an  interesting  and  a  pleasing  study,  but  one  of 
real  and  substantial  utility;  a  study  that  tends  to  adorn  and 
dignify  human  nature,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  man 
iu  society.  Should  you  ever  pursue  the  flowery  paths  of 
science,  you  will  see  the  truth  of  these  remarks  demonstra- 
ted in  a  thousand  instances;  and  find  that  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  is  indispensably  requisite;  for  it  opens  the  door 
to  every  department  of  learning.  And  if  you  should  not 
aspire  at  eminence  in  a  scientific  course,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  this  is  a  branch  of  education  essentially  use- 
ful to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  destined  to  pass  through 
the  humblest  walks  of  life. 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  some  persons  assert,  that 
they  could  speak  and  write  correctly,  or,  at  least,  so  as  to 
be  understood,  without  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  But  if 
you  are  in  the  habit  ®f  noticing  those  scenes  that  daily 
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transpire  around  you,  probably  you  have  many  hundred 
times  witnessed  the  reverse  of  this  assertion,  for  it  is  not 
always  true.  From  a  want  of  grammatical  knowledge, 
many  often  express  their  ideas  in  a  manner  so  improper 
and  obscure,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  un- 
derstand them;  their  language  amounting  not  only  to  bad 
sense,  but  nawsense.  In  other  instances  several  different 
meanings  may  be  affixed  to  the  words  they  employ;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  is,  that  not  unfrequently  their  senten- 
ces are  so  constructed,  as  to  convey  a  meaning  quite  the 
reverse  of  that  which  they  intended.  Nothing  can  be  more 
worthy  of  your  attention,  then,  than  the  acquisition  of 
grammatical  knowledge. 

Notwithstanding  the  utility  of  this  science,  it  presents 
many  intricacies  which  are  somewhat  difficult  for  the  juve- 
nile mind  fully  to  comprehend.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  I  pro- 
ceed, make  use  of  plain  language,  and  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate every  principle  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  simple,  that 
you  will  be  able,  if  you  exercise  your  mind,  to  understand 
its  nature,  and  apply  it  to  practice  as  you  go  along:  for  I 
would  rather  give  you  one  useful  idea  than  fifty  high-sound- 
rng  words,  the  meaning  of  which  you  would  probably  be  un- 
able to  comprehend.  And  I  wish  you  particularly  to  re- 
member, that  I  am  all  the  while  conversing  with  yourself, 
even  you  who  are  now  reading  these  lines,  and  not  with 
somelaody  else.  If  you  do,  I  presume  you  will  not  pursue 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous  course  of  reading  without  think* 
ing;—of  merely  pronouncing  the  words  without  attending 
to  their  meaning;  but  I  trust  you  will  reflect  upon  every 
sentence  you  read,  and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  compre- 
hend the  sense:  for,  unless  you  bring  into  requisition  your 
mental  powers,  you  would  do  better  not  to  read  at  all. 


The  English  Language  is  principally  derived  from  the. 
Saxon,  Danish,  Celtic,  and  Gothic;  but  in  the  progressive 
stages  of  its  refinement,  it  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  ac- 
cessions from  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  German  languages.  The  number  of  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, after  deducting  proper  names,  and  words  formed  by 
the  inflections  of  our  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  may  be 
estimated  at  about  forty  thousand* 


GRAMMAR. 

i  > 

GRAMMAR  is  the  science  of  language. 

Grammar  may  be  divided  into  two  species,  universal  and 
particular. 

Universal  Grammar  explains  the  principles  which  are 
common  to  all  languages. 

Particular  Grammar  applies  those  general  principles  to 
a  particular  language,  modifying  them  according  to  its  ge- 
nius, and  the  established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and 
writers  by  whom  it  is  used .    Hence, 

The  established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  of 
any  language,  is  the  standard  of  grammatical  accuracy  in 
the  use  of  that  language. 

By  the  phrase,  established  practice,  is  implied  reputable, 
national,  and  present  usage. 

The  best  speakers  and  writers,  or  such  as  may  be  consid- 
ered good  authority  in  the  use  of  language,  are  those  who  are 
deservedly  in  high  estimation;  speakers,  distinguished  for 
their  elocution  and  other  literary  attainments,  and  writers, 
eminent  for  correct  taste,  solid  matter,  and  refined  manner. 

Language,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  implies  those  signs. 
by  which  men  and  brutes  communicate  to  each  other  their 
thoughts,  affections,  and  desires. 

Language  may  be  divided,  1.  into  natural  and  artificial^; 
2.  into  spoken  and  written. 

Natural  Language  consists  in  the  use  of  those  natural 
signs  which  different  animals  employ  in  communicating  therf 
feelings  one  to  another.  The  meaning  of  these  signs  all  per- 
fectly understand  by  the  principles  of  their  nature.  This 
language  is  common  both  to  man  and  brute.  The  elements 
of  natural  language  in  man,  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds; 
modulations  of  the  voice,  gestures,  and  features.  By  means 
of  these,  two  savages  who  have  no  common,  artificial  lan- 
guage, can  communicate  their  thoughts  in  a  manner  quite 
intelligible:  tbey  can  ask  and  refuse,  affirm  and  deny,  threa- 
ten and  supplicate;  they  can  traffick,  enter  into  contract^ 
and  plight  their  faith.  The  language  of  brutes  consists  ip. 
the  use  of  those  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  they  express 
their  thoughts  and  affections.  Thus,  the  chirping  of  a  bird,' 
(he  bleating  of  a  ]{?mb,  the  neighing  of  a  hprse.,  and  the 
2* 
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growling,  whining,  and  barking  of  a  dog,  are  the  language 
of  those  animals  respectively. 

Artificial  Language  consists  in  the  use  of  words,  by 
means  of  which  mankind  are  enabled  to  communicate  their 
thoughts  to  one  anotheV. — In  order  to  assist  you  in  compre- 
hending what  is  meant  by  the  term  word,  I  will  endeavour 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the   erm 

Idea.  The  notices  which  we  gain  by  sensation  and  per- 
ception, and  which  are  treasured  up  in  the  mind  to  be  the 
materials  of  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  denominated  ideas. 
For  example,  when  you  place  your  hand  upon  a  piece  of  ice, 
a  sensation  is  excited  which  we  call  coldness-.  That  faculty 
which  notices  this  sensation  or  change  produced  in  the  mind, 
is  called  perception;  and  the  abstract  notice  itself,  or  notion 
you  form  of  this  sensation,  is  denominated  an  idea.  Tins  be- 
ing premised,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
words. 

Words  are  articidats sounds,  used  by  common  consent, not 
as  natural,  but  as  artificial,  signs  of  our  ideas.  Words  have 
no  meaning  in  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  artificial 
representatives  of  those  ideas  affixed  to  them  by  compact  or 
agreement  among  those  who  use  them.  In  English,  for  in- 
stance, to  a  particular  kind  of  metal  we  assign  the  name 
gold;  not  because  there  is,  in  that  souud,  any  peculiar  apt- 
ness which  suggests  the  idea  we  wish  to  convey,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  that  sound  to  the  idea  signified,  is  an  act  alto- 
gether arbitrary.  Were  there  any  natural  connexion  be- 
tween the  sound  and  the  thing  signified,  the  word  gold  would 
convey  the  same  idea  to  the  people  of  other  countries  as  it 
does  to  ourselves.  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Other  nations  J 
make<  use  of  different  sounds  to  signify  the  same  thing. 
Thus*  aurum  denotes  the  same  idea  in  Latin,  and  or  m 
French.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  by  custom  only  we 
learn  to  annex  particular  ideas  to  particular  sounds. 

Spoken  Language  or  speech  is  made  up  of  articulate 
sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice, 

The  voice  is  formed  by  air  which,  after  it  passes  through  ; 
tUe  glottis,  (a  small  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe,)  is  modulated  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate5 
teeth,  tongue,  lips,  and  nostrils. 

Written  Language.   The  elements  of  written  language 
consist  of  letters  or  characters,  which;  by  common  consent 
and  general  usage,  are  combined  into  words,  and  thus  made 
the  ocular,  representatives  of  the  articulate  sounds  uttered! 
by,  the.  voice. 
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writing  the  EngWh  language  with  propriety. 

Grammar  teaches  us  how  to  use  words  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  most  important  use  of  that  faculty  called  speech,  is,  to 
convey  our  thoughts  to  others.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a 
store  of  words,  and  even  know  what  they  signify,  they  will 
be  of  no  real  use  to  us  unless  we  can  also  apply  them  to 
practice,  and  make  them  answer  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  invented.  Grammar,  well  understood,  enables  us  to 
express  our  thoughts  fully  and  clearly:  and,  consequently, 
in  a  manner  which  will  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man  to  give 
our  words  any  other  meaning  than  that  which  we  ourselves 
intend  them  to  express. 

Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts; 

1.  Orthography,  3.  Syntax. 

2.  Etymology,  4.  Prosody. 
Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers 

of  letters,  and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

Orthography  means  word-making*  or  spelling.  It  teach- 
es us  the  different  kinds  and  sounds  of  letters,  how  to  com- 
bine them  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  words. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  path  of  literature,  I 
presume  you  already  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  let- 
ters, and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words.  If  you  do,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  you  to  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  grammar, 
which,  though  very  important,  is  rather  dry  and  uninterest- 
ing, for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  parsing  or  analyzing  lan- 
guage. And,  therefore,  if  you  can  spell  correctly^  you 
may  omit  Orthography,  and  commence  with  Etymology  and 
Syntax. 

Orthography  treats,  1st,  pf  Letters,  2dly,  ©f 
Syllables,  and  3dly,  of  Words. 

I.  Letters.  A,  letter  is  tke  first  principle, 
or  least  part,  of  a  word. 
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The  English  Alphabet  contains  twenty-six- 
letters. 
They  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

A  vowel  in  a  letter  that  can  be  perfectly 
sounded  by  itself.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,'o,  w, 
and  sometimes  w  and  y.  W  andA  are  conso- 
nants when  ihey  begin  a  wwA^s^llable;  but 
in  every  other  situation  they  2^ vowels. 

A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  can  not  be  per- 
fectly sounded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel;  as, 
l,  d?f,  I.  All  letters  except  the  vowels,  are 
consonants. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  mutes  and  semi- 
Vowels. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without 
the  aid  of  a  vowel.  They  are  b,  p,  t,  d,  k,  and 
c  and  g  hard. 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of 
themselves.  They  are/,  Z,  m,  w,  r,  v,  s,  z9  x, 
and  c  and  g  soft. 

Four  of  the  semi-vowels,  namely,  /,  m,  n,  r,  are  called  liquids,  be- 
cause they  readily  unite  with  other  consonants,  and  flow,  as  it  were 
into  their  sounds. 

A  dipthong  is  the  union  of  two  vowels,  pro- 
nounced by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice;  as,  oh 
in  voice,  ou  in  sound. 

A  tripthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels  pro- 
nounced in  like  manner;  as,  eau  in  beau,  iew  in 
view. 

A  proper  dipthong-  has  both  the  vowels  sounded;  as,  ou  in  ounce-. 
An  improper  dipthong  has  onjy  one  of  the  vowels  sounded;  as,  oa  in 
Coat. 

II.  Syllables.  A  syllable  is  a  distinct  sound, 
littered  by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice;  as,  a, 
on,  ant. 

Spelling  is  the  art  ©f  rightly  dividing  •words 
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into  their  syllables,  or  of  expressing  a  word  by 
its  proper  letters. 

A  word  of  one  syllable,  is  termed  a  Mono- 
syllable; a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissylla- 
ble; a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  Trissyllable; 
a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a  Polysylla- 
ble, 

III.  Words.  Words  are  articulate  sounds, 
used  by  common  consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas. 

Words  are  of  two  sorts,  primitive  and  deriva- 
tive. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  which  can  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  simpler  word  in  the  language;  as^ 
man,  good. 

A  derivative  word  is  that  which  raavbe  redu- 
ced  to  a  simpler  word;  as,  manful,  goodness. 

RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 

Rule  i.  Monosyllables  ending  in  f,  I,  or  s,  double  the- 
final  or  ending  consonant  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel;  as,  staff,  mill,  pass.  Exceptions;  of,  if,  as,  is,  has, 
was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 

Fake  Orthography  for  the  learner  to  correct. — Be  thou  like  the  galo 
that  moves  the  gras,  to  those  who  ask  thy  aid.  The  aged  hero  comes 
forth  on  his  staf;  his  grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. — Shal  mortal  haan. 
be  more  just  than  God? 

And  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 

The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads: 

I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  wil  to  go. 

Rule  ii.  Monosyllables  ending  in  any  consonant  but/, 
I,  or  s,  never  double  the  final  consonant  when  it  is  preced- 
ed by  a  single  vowel;  as,  man,  hat.  Exceptions;  mid,  ebb, 
butt,  egg,  odd,  err,  inn,  bunn,  purr,  &nd  buzz* 

Fake  (hihography. —None  ever  werifl  saffl  from  Fiiigal. — He  re- 
"joiced  over  his  sonn. — Clonar  lies  bleeding  on  the  bedd  oi  deatl*. 
The  weary  sunn  lias  made  a  golden  sett, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  golden  carr, 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Rule  hi.  Words  ending  in  y,  form  the  plural  of  noun*, 
{he  persons  of  verbs,  participial  nouns,  past  participles,  com- 
paratives, and  superlatives,  by  changing  y  into  i,  when  the  17 
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is  preceded  by  a  consonant;  as  spy,  spies;  I  carry,  thou  ear- 
nest, he  carries;  carrier,  carried;  happy,  happier,  happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing,  retains  the  y  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled;  as,  carry,  carrying. 

But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances  as 
the  above,  it  is  not  changed  into  i;  as  boy,  boys;  I  cloy,  he 
cloys;  except  in  the  words  lay,  pay,  and  say;  from  which 
are  formed  laid,  paid,  and  said;  and  their  compounds,  un- 
laid, unpaid,  4*c 

False  Orthography. — Our  fancys  should  be  governed  by  reason. — 
Thou  wearyest  thyself  in  vain. — He  denyed  himself  all  sinful  pleas, 
ures. 

Win  strafing  souls  with  modesty  and  love; 
Cast  none  away. 
The  truly  good  man  is  not  dismaied  by  poverty. 

Rule  iv.  When  words  ending  in  y,  assume  an  addition- 
al syllable  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  y,  if  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant,  is  commonly  changed  into  i;  as,  hap- 
py, happily,  happiness. 

But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances,  it 
is  very  rarely  changed  into  i;  as,  coy,  coy  less;  boy,  boyish, 
boyhood;  joy,  joyless,  joyfuL 

False  Oriliography. — His  mind  is  uninfluenced  by  fancyful  humours. 
— The  vessel  was  heavyly  laden. — When  we  act  against  conscience,; 
we  become  the  destroiers  of  our  own  peace. 
Christiana,  may  den  of  heroic  mien! 
Star  of  the  north!  of  northern  stars  the  queen! 

Rule  v.  Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant  that  is  preceded  by 
a  single  vowel,  double  that  consonant  when  they  assume 
another  syllable  that  begins  with  a  vowel;  as,  wit,  witty; 
thin,  thinnish;  to  abet,  an  abettor. 

But  if  a  dipthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  not  on  the 
last  syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single;  as,  to  toil,  toil- 
ing; to  offer,  an  offering;  maid,  maiden. 

Fake  Ortliography. — The  business  of  to-day,  should  not  be  defered 
till  to-morrow. — That  law  is  annuled. 

At  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glitterring  hills  below. — 
Thus  mourned  tlie  hapless  man;  a  thunderring  sound 
Rolled  round  the  shuddcrring  walls  and  shook  tike  grouoil. 

Rule  vi.  Words  ending  in  double  /,  and  taking  ness> 
to,  ly,  or/i//,  after  them,  generally  omit  one  I;  as,falness% 
s&Uless,  fully,  skilful. 

But  wortfs  ending  in  any  double  letter  but  /,  and  taking 
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ness,  less,  ly,  or  fid,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double; 
as,  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful. 

False  Orthography. — A  chillness  generally  precedes  a  fever. — He 
is  wed  to  dullness. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amazed  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  willful  poverty. 
Restlesness  of  mind  impairs  our  peace. — The  road  to  tho  blisful  re- 
gions, is  as  open  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  king. 

Rule  vii.  Ness,  less,  ly*  or ful,  added  to  words  ending  in 
silent  e,  does  not  cut  it  off;  as,  paleness,  guileless,  closely, 
peaceful:  except  in  a  few  words;  as,  duly,  truly,  awfuL 

Fake  Orthography. — Sedatness  is  becoming. 
All  these  with  ceasless  praise  his  works  behold. 
Stars  rush:  and  final  ruin  fiercly  drives 
Her  plowshare  o'er  creation! 

Nature  made  a  pause, 

An  aweful  pause!  'prophetic  of  her  end! 

Rule  vni.  When  words  ending  in  silent  e,  assume  the 
termination,  meat,  the  e  should  not  be  cut  off;  as,  abate- 
ment, chastisement.  The  words  judgment,  abridgment, 
acknowledgment,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Ment,  like  other  terminations,  changes  y  into  i  when  the 
y  is  preceded  by  a  consonant;  as,  accompany,  accompani- 
ment; merry,  merriment. 

False  Orthography. — A  judicious  arrangment  of  studies  facilitates 
improvment. — 

To  shun  allurments  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  resolv'd,  forwarn'd,  and  well  prepar'd. 

Rule  ix.  When  words  ending  in  silent  e,  assume  the 
termination,  able  ovible,  the  e  should  generally  be  cut  off; 
as,  blame,  blamable;  cure,  curable;  sense,  sensible.  But  it" 
c  or  g  soft  comes  before  e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  pre- 
served in  words  compounded  with  able;  as,  peace, peaceable; 
change,  changeable. 

Fake  Orthography. — Knowledge  is  desireable. — Misconduct  is  in- 
excuseable. — Our  natural  defects  are  not  chargable  upon  us. — We  are 
made  to  be  servicable  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Rule  x.  When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  in 
silent  e,  the  eis  almost  always  omitted;  as,  place,  plhcing; 
todge,  lodging;  slave,  slavish;  prude,  prudish. 

False  Orthcgraphy. — Labour  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  droneish 
spirit. 

Conscience  anticipateing  time, 
Already  rues  th'  unacted  crime. 

One  self-approveinghour,  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  sturers,  and  of  loud  huzzas-. 
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Rule  xi.  Compound  words  are  generally  spelled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded; as,  glasshouse,  skylight,  thereby,  hereafter.  Ma- 
ny words  ending  in  double  /,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  as 
already,  welfare,  wilful,  fulfil:  and  also  the  wi>rds  wherever, 
christmas,  lammas,  fyc. 

False  Orthography.— The  Jew's  pasover  was  instituted  in  A.  M: 
2513.— They  salute  one  another  by  touching  their  forheads. 

Then  in  the  scale  of  reas'ningiife  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be,  somwhere,  such  a  rank  as  man. 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  lov-delighted  hour, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower. 

The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair, 
The  limbs  relaxed,  the  moumfull  air: — 
See,  he  looks  up;  a  wofull  smile 
Lightens  his  wo-worn  cheek  awhile. 


You  may  now  answer  the  following 
QUESTIONS* 

What  is  Grammar? — What  does  Universal  grammar  ex- 
plain?— Wherein  does  Particular  grammar  differ  from  uni- 
versal?— What  is  the  standard  of  grammatical  accuracy?— 
What  is  language? — How  is  language  divided? — What  is 
natural  language? — What  are  the  elements  of  natural  lan- 
guage in  man? — Wherein  consists  the  language  of])rutes? — 
What  is  artificial  language? — What  is  an  idea? — -What  are 
words? — What  is  English  grammar? — Into  how  many  parts 
is  grammar  divided? — What  does  Orthography  teach? 


ETYMOLOGY  AND  SYNTAX. 


OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  different  sorts  of 
words,  their  various  modifications,  and  their 
derivation. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  agreement  and  govern- 
ment of  words,  and  of  their  proper  arrangement 
in  a  sentence. 

The  word  Etymology  signifies  the  origin  or  pedigree  of 
ivords. 

The  word  Syntax  means  sentence-making. 

Orthography  teaches  you  how  to  put  letters  together  in  a 
proper  manner  so  as  to  %**&  words;  Etymology  teaches  you 
the  different  sorts  of  words  arid  their  relationship, how  words 
grow  out  of  each  other,  and  how  they  are  varied  in  their 
letters  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  variations  in  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  they  are  applied;  and  Syntax  teaches 
you  how  to  give  all  words  their  proper  place  or  situation 
when  you  form  them  into  sentences. 

From  these  remarks  you  must  be  sensible,  that  Etymolo- 
gy and  Syntax  are  both  very  important  parts  cf  grammar; 
but,  of  the  two,  Syntax  is  the  more  so,  for  it  is  by  the  help  of 
syntactical  rules,  that  we  are  enabled  rightly  to  arra  ge  our 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  to  correct  and  avoid  errours.  These 
two  parts,  though  very  distinct  in  their  nature,  are,  never- 
theless, both  taken  together,  because  it  is  impossible  for  you 
fully  to  comprehend  the  one  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
other.  With  regard  to  Etymology,  I  have  already  inform- 
ed you,  that,  among  other  things,  it  treats  of  derivation;  that 
is,  it  teaches  you  how  one  word  comes  from,  or  grows  out  of 
another.  This  I  will  now  illustrate.  For  example:  from 
the  word  speak,  come  the  words  speakest,  speaks,  spoke,  spo- 
ken, speaking,  speaker.  These,  you  wiil  perceive, are  all  one 
and  the  same  word,  and  all, except  the  last,  express  the  same 
kind  of  action.  They  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the 
termination;  and  this  difference  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  word  correspond  with  the  different  persons  who 
•speak,  the  number  of  persons,  or  the  time  of  speaking;  as,  / 
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apeak,  th&u  speakest,  the  man  speaks,  the  men  speak,  I  spoke, 
fyc.  But  a  more  extensive  view  of  this  subject,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  future  lecture. 

This  leads  me,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain  to  you,  Un- 
der the  head  of  Etymology,  the  different  sorts  of  words. 

There  are  ten  sorts  of  words  called  parts  of 
speech,  namely,  the  noun  or  substantive,  verb, 

ARTICLE,  ADJECTIVE,  PARTICIPLE,  ADVERB,  PRE- 
POSITION, PRONOUN,  CONJUNCTION,  and  INTER- 
JECTION. 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  all  the  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  included  in  these  ten  classes:  and  ail  you  have  to 
do  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  is,  merely 
to  become  acquainted  witli  these  ten  parts  of  speech.  The 
iVotm  and  Verb  are  the  most  important  and  leading  parts  of 
speech,  therefore  they  are  first  presented:  all  the  rest,  (ex- 
cept the  interjection,)  are  either  appendages  or  connectives 
of  these  two.  As  you  proceed,  you  will  find  that  it  will  re- 
quire more  time,  and  cost  you  more  labour,  to  get  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  noun  and  verb,  than  it  will  to  become  familiar 
with  ail  the  minor  parts  of  speech. 

OF  NOUNS. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or 

thing;  as,  man,  Charleston,  knowledge. 

The  word  Noun  signifies  name.  The  name  of  any  thing* 
that  exists,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  or  which  we  can 
see,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smell,  or  think  of,  is  a  noun.  Animal, 
bird,  creature,  paper,  pen,  apple,  field,  house,  modesty,  virtue, 
courage,  danger,  are  all  nouns.  In  order  that  you  may  easi- 
ly distinguish  this  part  of  speech  from  others,  I  will  give  you 
a  sign,  which  will  be  useful  to  you  when  you  can  not  tell  it 
by  the  sense.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with  the  be- 
fore it,  is  a  noun.  Try  the  following  words  by  this  sign, 
and  see  if  they  are  nouns:  tree,  mountain,  soul,  mind,  con- 
science, understanding.     The  tree,  the  mountain,  the  soul, 

*  The  word  thing  is  almost  unlimited  in  iis  meaninsr.  It  is  applied,  with  propriety,  to 
every  animal  and  creature  in  the  universe,  except  to  the  human  specie*.  By  the  term 
creature,  I  mean  that  which  has  been  created;  as,  a  dog,  water,  dirt.  The  word  thing- 
is  also  frequently  applied  to  actious;  as,  "  To  get  drunk  is  a  beastly  thing."  In  this, 
phrase,  it  signifies  neither  animal  nor  creature;  but  it  denotes  merely  an  action,  there* 
£ote  this  action  is  the  tiling. 
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and  so  on.  You  perceive,  that  they  will  make  sense  with 
the  prefixed,  therefore  you  know  they  are  nouns.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  some  nouns  will  not 
make  sense  with  the  prefixed.  These  you  will  be  able  to 
distinguish,  if  you  exercise  your  mind,  by  their  making  sense 
of  themselves;  as,  goodness,  sobriety,  hope,  immortality. 

Nouns  are  sometimes  used  as  verbs,  and  verbs,  as  nouns; 
and  nouns  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and  adjectives, 
as  nouns.  This  matter  will  be  explained  in  the  concluding 
part  of  this  lecture,  where  you  will  be  better  prepared  to 
comprehend  it. 

Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  common  and  proper. 

A  Common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  sort  or  spe- 
cies of  things;  as,  man,  tree,  river. 

A  Proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual; 
as,  Charles,  Ithaca,  Ganges. 

A  noun  signifying  many,  is  called  a  collective 
noun,  or  noun  of  multitude;  as,  the  people,  the 
army. 

The  distinction  between  a  common  and  a  proper  noun  is 
very  obvious.  For  example:  boy  is  a  common  noun,  be- 
cause it  is  a  name  applied  to  «//boys;  but  Charles  is  a  prop- 
er noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  boy.  Al- 
though many  boys  may  have  the  same  name,  yet  you  know 
it  is  not  a  common  noun,  for  the  name  Charles  is  not  given 
to  all  boys.  Mississippi  is  a  proper  noun,  because  it  is  the 
name  of  an  individual  river;  but  river  is  a  common  noun, 
because  it  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  things,  and  the  name 
river  is  common  to  all  rivers. 

Nouns  which  denote  the  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  be- 
ings or  things, are  always  common;  as,  tree,  the  genus;  oak, 
ash,  chesnut,  poplar,  different  species;  and  red  oak,  white 
oak,  black  oak,  varieties.  The  word  earth,  when  it  signi- 
fies a  kind  or  quantity  of  dirt,  is  a  common  noun;  but  when 
it  denotes  the  planet  we  inhabit,  it  is  a  proper  noun.  The 
words  person,  place,  river,  mountain,  lake,  &c.  are  common 
nouns,  because  they  are  the  names  of  whole  species,  or  class- 
es of  things  containing  many  sorts;  but  the  names  of  per- 
sons, places,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  Sac.  are  proper  nouns, 
because  they  denote  individuals;  as,  Augustus,  lialtimore? 
Alps,  Huron, 
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NOTES.* 

1.  When  proper  nouns  have  an  article  annexed  to  them,  they  are 
used  as  common  nouns?  as,  "Bolivar  is  styled  the  Washington  of  South 
America," 

2.  Common  nouns  are  sometimes  used  to  signify  individuals,  when 
articles  or  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  them;  as,  "The  boy  is  studiousf 
That  girl  is  discreet." 

3.  Common  nouns  are  sometimes  subdivided  into  the  following 
classes:  Nouns  of  multitude;  as,  The  people,  the  parliament:  Verbal 
or  participial  nouns;  as,  The  beginning,  reading,  writing;  and  Abstract 
nouns,  or  the  names  of  qualities  abstracted  from  their  substances;  as, 
Knowledge,  virtue,  goodness.  Lest  the  student  be  led  to  blend  the 
idea  of  abstract  nouns  with  that  of  adjectives,  both  of  which  denote 
qualities,  a  further  illustration  appeal's  to  be  necessary,,  in  order  to 
mark  the  distinction  between  these  two  parts  of  speech.  An  abstract 
noun  denotes  a  quality  considered  apart  (that  is,  abstracted)  from  the 
substance  or  being  to  which  it  belongs;  but  an  adjective  denotes  a 
quality  joi ned  (adjected]  to  the  substance  or  being  to  which  it  belongs. 
Thus,  whiteness  and  white  both  denote  the  same  quality;  but  we  speak 
of  whiteness  as  a  distinct  object  of  thought,  while  we  use  the  word 
white  always  in  reference  to  the  noun  to  which  it  belongs;  as,  White 
paper,  white  house.  \ 

4.  Some  authors  have  proceeded  to  still  more  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  nouns,  such  for  example,  as  the  following,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  complex  than  useful:  1.  Natural  nouns,  or  names  of 
things  formed  by  nature;  as,  Man,  beast,  water,  air:  2.  Artificial  nouns, 
or  names  of  things  formed  by  art;  as,  Book,  vessel,  house:  3.  Person- 
al nouns,  or  those  which  stand  for  human  beings;  as,  Man,  woman, 
Edwin:  4.  Neuter  nouns,  or  those  which  denote  things  inanimate;  as, 
Book,  field,  mountain,  Cincinnati. 

5.  A  noun  of  multitude  is  sometimes  composed  of  two  or  three 
words,  in  which  case  the  several  words  should  all  be  taken  together 
as  orcgnouu;  as,  home  of  Israel,  house  of  Commons,  gang  of  roboers. 

To  nouns   belong  gender,   person,   number, 

and  case. 

GENDER. 

Gender  is  the  distiuction  of  sex.  Nouns 
have  three  genders,  the  masculine,  the  feminine, 
and  the  neuter. 

The  masculine  gender  denotes  males;  as,  a 
man,  a  boy. 

The  feminine  gender  denotes  females,  as,  a 
woman,  a  girl. 

The  neuter  gender  denotes  things  without 
sex;  as,  a  hat,  a  stick. 


*  The  Notes  and  Remarks  throughout  the  work,  are  of  great  importance ; 
therefore  they  should  be  attentively  studied.       A 
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Neuter  means  neither:  therefore  neuter  gender  signifies 


&* 


neither  gender;  that  is,  neither  masculine  nor  feminine. 
Hence,  neuter  gender  means  no  gender.  The  gender  of 
nouns  is  so  easily  known,  that  a  further  explanation  of  them 
is  unnecessary?  except  what  is  given  in  the  following 

NCTTES. 

1.  The  same  noun  is  sometimes  masculine  end  feminine,  and  some- 
time masculine  or  feminine.     The  noun  parents  is  of  the  masculine 
and  feminine  gender.     The  nouns  parent,  associate,  neighbour,  servant, 
friend,  child,  bird,  fish,  &c.  if  doubtful,  are  of  the  masculine  or  fem- 
inine gender. 

2.  Some  nouns  naturally  neuter,  are,  when  used  figuratively  or 
personified,  converted  into  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender.  Those 
nouns  are  rendered  masculine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attri- 
butes of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which  are  by  nature  strong 
and  efficacious;  as,  the  sun,  time,  death,  sleep,  winter,  Sec.  Those, 
again,  are  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  con- 
taining or  bringing  forth,  or  which  are  very  beautiful,  mild,  or  amia- 
ble; as,  the  earth,  moon,  church,  boat,  vessel,  city,  country,  nature,  ship, 
souL  fortune,  virtue,  hope,  spring,  peace,  &c. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  genders  are  distinguished  in  three 
ways: 

1.  By  different  words;  as, 


Masculine. 

Feminine 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

maid 

King 

Queen 

Boar 

sow 

Lad 

lass 

Boy 

girl 

Lord 

lady 

Brother 

sister 

Man 

woman 

Buck 

doe 

Master 

mistress 

Bull 

cow 

Milter 

spawner 

Cock 

hen 

Nepbe\y 

niece 

Dog 

bitch 

Ram 

ewe 

Drake 

duck 

Singer 

songstress  or 

Earl 

countess 

singer 

Father 

mother 

Sloven 

slut 

Friar 

nun 

Son 

daughter 

Gander 

goose 

Stag 

hind 

Hart 

roe 

Uncle 

aunt 

Horse 

mare 

Wizard 

witch 

Husband 

wife 

Sir 

madam 

2.  By  a  different 

i  in  termination; 

as, 

Abbot 

abbess 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Actor 

actress 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Administrator 

administratrix 

Canon 

canoness 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Caterer 

cateress 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Chanter 

chantress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Conductor 

condiicjrees, 

Auditor 

.auditress 

Count 

countesi 

Author 

Authoress 

Czar 

czarina 

Baron 

3* 

.^aroness 

J?eacon 

(^ea^ottess 
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Detractor 

detractress 

Peer 

peeress 

Director 

directress 

Poet 

poetess 

Duke 

duchess 

Priest 

priestess 

Elector 

electress 

Prince 

princess 

Embassador 

embassadress 

Prior 

prioress 

Emperor 

empress 

Prophet 

prophetess 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Proprietor 

proprietress 

Executor 

executrix 

Protector 

protectress 

Fornicator 

fornicatress 

Shepherd 

shepherdess 

God 

goddess 

Songster 

songstress 

Governour 

governess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Heir 

heiress 

Suiter 

suitress 

Hero 

heroine 

Sultan 

sultaness  or  sul 

Host 

hostess 

tana 

Hunter 

huntress 

Tiger 

tigress 

Inheritor 

inheritress  or  in- 

Testator 

testatrix 

heritrix 

Traitor 

traitoress 

Instructer 

instructress 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Lion 

lioness 

Tyrant 

tyraness 

Jew 

Jewess 

Victor 

victress 

Marquis 

marchioness 

Viscount 

viscountess 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Votary 

votaress 

Patron 

patroness 

Widower 

widow 

3.  By  prefixing 

•  another  word; 

as, 

A  cock-sparrow 

A  hen-sparrow 

A  man-servant 

A  maid-serv 

ant 

A  he-goat 

A  she-goat 

A  he-bear 

A  she-bear 

A  male-child 

A  female-child 

Male-descendants 

Female -descendants 

PERSON. 

Person  is  that  property  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
which  varies  the  verb. 

The  first  'person  denotes  the  speaker. 

The  second  person  denotes  the  person  or  thins; 
spoken  to;  as,  "Listen,  0  earth!" 

The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of;  as,  "The  earth  thirsts." 

Nouns  have  but  two  persons,  the  second  and  third.  When 
a>UDun  speaks,  the  pronoun  I  or  we  is  always  usedj  ^here* 
face  nouns  can  never  be  in  the  first  person.  In  examples 
like  the  following,  some  philologists  suppose  the  noun  to  tte 
in  the  first  person :— -"This  may  certify,  that  I,  Jonas  Taylor, 
da  hereby  give  and  grant,"  &c.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Speaker  or  writer,  in  introducing  his  own  name,  speaks  of 
trimseif;  consequently  the  no^n  is  oi  the  tfiird person. 
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If  you  wish  to  understand  the  persons  of  nouns,  a  little 
sober  thought  is  requisite;  and,  by  exercising  it,  all  difficul- 
ties will  be  removed.  If  I  say,  my  son,  have  you  seen  the 
young  man?  you  perceive  that  the  noun  son  is  of  the  second 
person,  because  I  address  myself  to  him  5  that  is,  he  is  spoken 
to;  but  the  noun  man  is  of  the  third  person,  because  he  is 
spoken  of.  Again,  if  I  say,  young  man,  have  you  seen  my 
son?  manis  of  the  second  person,  and  son  is  of  the  third. 

"  Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  the  heavens,  golden- 
haired  sun  of  the  sky?" 

"Father,  may  the  Great  Spirit  so  brighten  the  chain  of 
friendship  between  us,  that  a  child  may  find  it,  when  the  sun 
is  asleep  in  his  wig-wam  behind  the  western  waters. " 

"Lo,  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  rise!" 
"Eternal  Hope.1  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds  and  ocean's  wildest  shore." 

In  these,  examples,  the  nouns,  sun,  father,  mountains, 
Valleys,  and  hope,  are  of  the  second  person,  and,  as  you  will 
hereafter  learn,  in  the  nominative  case  independent. — 
Course,  heavens,  sky,  Spirit,  chain,  friendship,  child,  sun, 
wig-wam,  waters,  earth,  skies,  wings,  earth,  bounds,  ocean, 
and  shore,  are  all  of  the  third  person. 

NUMBER. 

Number  is  the  distinction  between  one  and 
many.  Nouns  are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular 
and  the  plural. 

The  singular  number  implies  but  one;  as^  a? 
look. 

The  plural  number  implies  more  than  one;  as,, 
books. 

NOTfiS. 

1.  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular  form;  as,  hemp,  flax-, 
barley,  wheat,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  honesty,  meekness,  €ompas.. 
sion,  &c. :  others  only  in  the  plural  form;  as,  bellows,  scissors,  asnesj 
riches,  snuffers,  tongs,  thanks,  wages,  embers,  ides,  pains,  vespers,  &c-. 

2.  Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers;  as  deer,  sheep, 
swine;  and,  ajso,  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 

o.  The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to 
the  lingular;  as,  dove,  doves;  face,  faces;  but  sometimes  we  add  ,es 
in  the  plural;  as  bo5>  boxes;  church,  churches;  iash>  kshes;  Cfttgtf, 
cargoes. 
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4.  Nouns  ending  in/cr/e,  are  rendered,  plural  by  a  clnnge  of  that 
termination  into  ves;  as,  half,  halves;  wife,  wives:  except  grief,  re- 
lief, reproof,  and  several  others,  which  form  the  plural  by  the  addition 
of  s.  Those  ending1  in^  have  the  regular  plural;  as  ruff,  ruffs:  ex- 
cept staff,  staves. 

5.  Nouns  ending*  in  y  in  the  singular,  with  no  other  vowel  in  the. 
same  syllable,  change  it  into  tes  in  the  plural;  as,  beauty*  beauties; 
fly,  flies.  But  the  y  is  not  changed,  where  there  is  another  vowel  in 
the  syllable;  as,  key,  keys;  delay,  delays;  attorney,  attorneys;  val- 
ley, valleys;  chimney,  chimneys. 

6.  Mathematics,  metaphysics,  politics,  optics,  ethics,  pneumatics,  hy- 
draulics, &c  are  construed  either  as  singular  or  plural  nouns. 

7.  The  word  news  is  always  singular.  The  nouns  means,  alms,  and 
amends,  though  plural  in  form,  may  be  either  singular  or  plural  in  sig- 
nification. Antipodes,  credenda,  literati,  and  minutiae,  are  always 
jilural.     Bandit  is  now  used  as  the  singular  of  banditti. 

8.  The  following  nouns  form  their  plurals  not  according  to  any 
general  rule:  thus,  man,  men;  woman,  women;  child,  children;  ox, 
oxen;  tooth,  teeth;  goose,  geese;  foot,  feet;  mouse,  mice;  louse,  lice; 
brother,  brothers  or  brethren;  cow,  cows  or  kine;  penny,  pence,  or 
pennies  when  the  coin  is  meant;  die,  dice  for  play,  dies  far  coming, ,• 
pea,  and  fish,  pease  and  fish  when  the  species  is  meant,  hulpeux  and 
fishes  when  we  refer  to  the  number;  as,  six  peas,  ten  fshes. 

9.  The  following  compounds  form  their  plurals  thus:  handful,  hand- 
fuls;  cupful,  cupfuls;  spoonful,  spoonfuls: — brother-in-law,  brothers- 
in-law;  court-martial,  courts-martial. 

The  following  words  form  their  plurals  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
languages  from  which  they  are  adopted. 
Plural. 
antitheses 


Singular. 
Antithesis 
Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Basis 

Beau 
Cats 

Cherub 

Crisis 

Criterion 

.Datum 

Diaeresis 

Desideratum 

Effluvium 


apices 

(  appendixes  or 

t  appendices 
arcana 
automata 
axes 
bases 

C  beaux  or 

C beaus 

C  calces  or 

C  calxes 

C  cherubim  ar 

C cherubs 
crises 
criteria 
data 

diaereses 
desiderata 
effluvia 


Singular. 
Ellipsis 
Emphasis 

Encomium 

Erratum 
Genius 
Genus 
Hypothesis 
Ignis  fatvuis 

index 


Plural. 

ellipses 

emphases 
^  encomia 
£  encomiums 

errata 

genii* 

genera 

hypotheses 

ignes  fatui 


Lamina 
Magus 

Memorandum 


C  indices  or 

C.  indexes-]- 

laminae 

magi 

C  memoranda  or 

(_  memorandums 

Metamorphosis     metamorphoses 

Parenthesis  parentheses 

Phenomenon       phenomena 

■or  ^  radii  or 

Radius  <      ,. 

£  radiuses 


*  Genii,  imaginary  spirits:  geniuses,  persons  of  great  mental  abilities-, 
t  Indexes,  when  pointers  or  tables  of  contents  ar,e  meant:  indices,  when 
referring  to  algebraic  quantities. 
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Stamen  stamina  Thesis  theses 

,  C  seraphim  or  Vertex  vertices 

Serapn  ?  seraphs  Vortex  5  vortices  or 

Stimulus         stimuli  <_  vortexes 
Stratum          strata 

CASE. 

Case,  when  applied  to  nouns,  means  the  dif- 
ferent state  or  situation  they  have  in  relation. to 
other  words.  Nouns  have  three  cases,  the  nom- 
inative, the  possessive,  and  the  objective. 

As  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  of  the  noun  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  verb,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  understand  them  until  you  shall  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  speech.  I  will,  therefore,  now 
give  you  a  partial  description  of  the  verb  in  connexion  with 
the  noun;  which  will  enable  me  to  illustrate  the  cases  of 
the  noun  so  clearly  that  you  may  easily  comprehend  their 
nature. 

In  the  formation  of  language,  mankind,  in  order  to  hold 
converse  with  each  other,  found  it  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  names  to  the  various  objects  by  which  they 
were  surrounded.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  first  part  of 
speech,  which  we  denominate  the  noun.  But  merely  to 
name  the  objects  which  they  beheld  or  thought  of,  was  not 
sufficient  for  their  purpose.  They  perceived  that  these  ob- 
jects existed,  moved,  acted,  or  caused  some  action  to  be 
done.  In  looking  at  a  man,  for  instance,  they  perceived 
that  he  lived,  walked,  ate,  smiled,  talked,  ran,  and  soon. 
They  perceived  that  plants  grow,  flowers  bloom,  and  rivers 
flow.  Hence  the  necessity  of  another  part  of  speech,  v.  hose 
office  it  should  be  to  express  these  existencies  and  actions. 
This  second  class  of  words  we  call 

VERBS. 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do, 
or  to  suffer;  as,  I  am;  I  rule;  I  am  ruled. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  active,  passive,  and 
neuter.  They  are  also  divided  into  regular,  ir- 
regular, and  defective. 

The  term  verb  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  verbum^ 
which  signifies  a  word.  This  part  of  speech  is  called  a 
verb  or  word,  because  it  is  deemed  the  most  important  word 
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in  every  sentence:  and  without  a  verb,  either  expressed  or 
implied,  no  sentence  can  exist.  The  noun  is  the  original 
and  leading  part  of  speech;  the  verb  comes  next  in  order, 
and  is  far  more  complex  than  the  noun.  These  two  are  the 
most  useful  in  the  language,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  sci- 
ence of  grammar.  The  other  eight  parts  of  speech  are 
subordinate  to  these  two,  and,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  of 
minor  importance. 

An  active  verb  expresses  action  :   and 
The  nominative  case  is  the  actor,  or  subject  of 
the  verb;  as,  John  ivrites. 

In  this  example,  which  is  the  verb?  You  know  it  is  the 
word  writes,  because  this  word  signifies  to  do;  that  is,  it 
expresses  action,  therefore,  according  to  the  definition,  it  is 
an  active  verb.  And  you  know,  too,  that  the  noun  Jolm, 
is  the  actor,  therefore  John  is  in  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb  writes.  In  the  expressions,  The  man  walks — The  boy 
plays — Thunders  roll — Warriors  fight — you  perceive,  that 
the  words  walks,  plays,  roll,  &ndjiglit,  are  active  verbs;  and 
you  can  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  that  the  nouns  man,  boy, 
thunders,  and  ivarriors,  are  in  the  nominative  case. 

A  noun  in  the  nominative  case  is  not  always  an  actor; 
sometimes  it  is  merely  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

"A  neuter  verb  expresses  neither  action  nor 

passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of  being;  as,  John 

sits. 

Now,  in  this  example,  John  is  not  represented  as  an  actor, 
but,  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  sits,  therefore  John  is  in  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb.  And  you  know  that  the  word 
sits  does  not  express  action,  but  being;  that  is,  it  represents 
John  in  a  certain  state  of  existence,  therefore  sits  is  a  neuter 
verb.  In  speaking  of  the  neuter  gender  of  nouns,  I  informed 
you,  thai  neuter  means  neither;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
neuter  gender  implies  neither  gender;  that  is,  neither  mas- 
culine nor  feminine.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transition  of 
thought,  you  learn,  that  neuter,  when  applied  to  verbs, 
means  neither  of  the  other  two  classes;  that  is,  a  neuter  verb 
is  one  which  is  neither  active  nor  passive.  In  these  exam- 
ples, The  man  stands — The  lady  lives — The  child  sleeps — 
The  world  exists — the  words  stands,  lives,  sleeps,  and  exists, 
are  neuter  verbs;  and  the  nouns,  inan,  lady,  child,  and  worty 
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are  all  in  the  nominative  case,  because  each  is  the  subject  off 
a  verb.  Thus  you  perceive,  that  when  a  noun  is  in  the 
nominative  case  to  an  active  verb,  it  is  the  actor;  and  when 
it  is  nominative  to  a  neuter  verb,  it  is  not  an  actor,  but  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

I  will  now  give  you  two  signs,  which  will  enable  you  to 
distinguish  the  verb  from  other  parts  of  speech,  when  you 
can  not  tell  it  by  its  signification.  Any  word  that  will  make 
sense  with  to  before  it,  is  a  verb.  Thus,  to  run,  to  write,  to 
smile,  to  sing,  to  hear,  to  ponder,  to  live,  to  breathe,  are 
verbs.  Or,  any  word  that  will  conjugate  is  a  verb.  Thus, 
I  run,  thourunnest,  he  runs;  I  write,  thou  writest,he  writes; 
I  smile,  &c.  But  the  words,  boy,  lady,  child,  and  world, 
will  not  make  sense  with  to  prefixed — to  boy,  to  lady,  to 
world,  is  nonsense.  Neither  will  they  conjugate — I  lady, 
thou  ladiest,  &c.  is  worse  than  nonsense.  Hence  you  per- 
ceive, that  these  words  are  not  verbs.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  these  rules,  for  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as 
nouns.     This  will  be  explained  by  and  by. 

To  verbs  belong  number,  person,  moody  and 
tense. 

At  present  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  number  and  person 
of  verbs;  but  hereafter  I  will  give  you  a  full  explanation 
of  all  their  properties.  And  permit  me  to  inform  you,  that 
I  shall  not  lead  you  into  the  intricacies  of  the  scien6e,  until, 
by  gradual  and  easy  progressions,  you  are  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  principles  involved  in  them.  Only  such  prin- 
ciples will  be  elucidated,  as  you  are  prepared  to  understand 
at  the  time  they  are  unfolded  before  you.  You  must  not  be 
too  anxious  to  get  along  rapidly;  but  endeavour  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  principle,  before  you  under- 
take another.     This  lecture  will  qualify  you  for  the  next. 

Number  and  person  of  verbs.  You  recollect,  that 
the  nominative  is  the  actor  or  subject,  and  the  active  verbis 
the  action  performed  by  the  nominative.  By  this  you  per- 
ceive, that  a  very  intimate  connexion  or  relation  exists  be- 
tween the  nominative  case  and  the  verb.  If,  therefore,  only 
one  creature  or  thing  acts,  only  one  action,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, can  be  done:  as,  The  girl  writes.  The  nominative 
girl  is  here  of  the  singular  number,  because  it  signifies  but 
one  person;  and  the  verb  ivrites  denotes  but  one  action, 
which  the  girl  performs;  therefore  the  verb  writes  is  of  the 
-singular  number,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  girl.     "VY  hen 
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the  nominative  case  is  plural,  the  verb  must  be  plural;  as, 
girls  write.  Take  notice,  the  singular  verb  ends  in  s,  but 
the  noun  is  generally  plural  when  it  ends  in  s;  thus,  The 
girl  writes — the  girls  write. 

Person,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  quality  that  belongs  not  to 
verbs,  but  to  nouns  and  pronouns.  We  say,  however,  that 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person,  as  well 
as  in  number;  that  is,  the  verb  must  be  spelled  and  spoken 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  correspond  with  thejirst,  second,  or 
third  person  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  its  nominative. 

I  will  now  show  you  how  the  verb  is  varied  in  order  to 
agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person.  I,  Thou, 
He,  She,  It;  We,  Ye  or  You,  They,  are  personal  pronouns. 
/is  of  thejirst  person,  and  singular  number;  Thou  is  second 
per.  sing.;  He,  She.  or  It,  is  third  per.  sing.;  We  is  first 
per.  plural;  Ye  or  You  is  second  per.  plural;  They  is  third 
per.  plural. 

Notice,  particularly,  the  different  variations  or  endings 
of  the  verb,  as  it  is  thus  conjugated  in  the 

Indicative  Mood,  Present  Texse. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  Pers.     I  walk,  1.  Pers.     We  Walk, 

2.  Pers.     Thou  walk  est,  2.  Per-.     Ye  or  you  walk, 
5.  Pers.     He  walks,  or~)  3.  Pers.     Thev  walk,  or 


the  boy  walks. 
or  walked. 


~)       3.  Pers.     They  walk,  or  > 
I  the  boys  walk.  5 


This  display  of  the  verb  shows  you,  that  whenever  it 
ends  in  est,  it  is  of  the  second  person  singular;  but  when  the 
verb  ends  in  s,  or  eth,  it  is  of  the  third  person  singular. 
Walkest.  ridest,  standcst,  are  of  the  second  person  singular: 
and  walks  or  walketh,  rides  or  rideth,  stands  or  standeth, 
are  of  the  third  person  singular. 

At  present  you  are  learning  two  parts  of  speech,  neither 
of  which  can  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
other.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  explain  them 
both  in  the  same  lecture.  You  have  been  already  inform- 
ed, that  nouns  have  three  cases;  the  nominative,  the  pos- 
sessive, and  the  objective. 

Possessive  Case.  The  possessive  case  de- 
notes possession  or  property;  as,  this  is  John's 
horse. 

This  expression  implies,  that  John  is  the  oivner,  or  pos- 
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sessor,  of  the  horse;  that  is,  he  has  a  property  in  him,  there- 
fore the  noun  John  is  in  the  possessive  case. 

A  noun  in  the  possessive  case  is  always  known  by  its 
having  an  apostrophe,  and  generally  an  5  after  it;  thus, 
John's  hat;  the  boy's  coat.  When  a  plural  noun  in  the 
possessive  case,  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  is  added,  but  no 
additional  s;  as,  "Boys'  hats,  Eagles'  wings."  When  a 
singular  noun  ends  in  ss,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added;  as, 
"F or  goodness'  sake;  for  righteousness'  sake;"  except  the 
word  witness;  a%j"The  witness's  testimony."  W7hen  a 
noun  in  the  possessive  case  ends  in  ence,  the  s  is  omitted, 
but  the  apostrophe  is  retained;  as,  "  For  conscience'  sake." 

Now  please  to  turn  back,  and  read  over  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding lecture  three  times,  and  endeavour,  not  only  to  un- 
derstand, but,  also,  to  remember,  what  you  read.  In  read- 
ing, proceed  thus:  read  one  sentence  over  slowly,  and  th$h  ^ 
look  oft*  the  book,  andrepeatit  two  or  three  timesover  in  your 
mind.  After  that  take  another  sentence  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  lecture.  Do 
not  presume  to  think,  that  these  directions  are  of  no  real 
consequence  to  you;  for,  unless  you  follow  them  strictly, 
you  need  not  expect  to  make  rapid  progress.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  proceed  according  to  my  instructions,  you  will 
be  sure  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar  in  a 
short  time. — When  you  shall  have  complied  with  this  requi- 
sition, you  may  commit  the  following  order  of  parsing  anoun, 
and  the  order  of  parsing  a  verb;  and  then  you  will  be  pre-  * 
pared  to  parse  or  analyze  the  following  examples. 

ANALYSIS,  OR  PARSING. 

Do  you  recollect  the  meaning  of  the  word  analysis?  If 
you  do  not,  I  will  explain  it:  and  first,  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  analysis  is  the  reverse  of  synthesis.  Synthesis  is 
the  act  of  combining  simples  so  as  to  form  a  whole  or  com- 
pound. Thus,  in  putting  together  letters  so  as  to  form  syl- 
lables, syllables  so  as  to  form  words,  words  so  as  to  form 
sentences,  and  sentences  so  as  to  form  a  discourse,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  synthetick.  Analysis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
Act  of  decomposition;  that  is,  the  act  of  separating  any 
thing  compound  into  its  simple  parts,  and  thereby  exhibiting 
its  elementary  principles.  Etymology  treats  principally  of 
the  analysis  of  language.  To  analyze  a  sentence,  is  to  se- 
parate from  one  another  the  different  words  of  which  it  is 
composed;  and  to  analyze  or  parse  a  word,  means  to  enu~ 
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merate  and  describe  all  its  various  properties,  and  its  gram- 
matical relations  with  respect  to  other  words  in  a  sentence, 
and  trace  it  through  all  its  inflections  or  changes.  Per- 
haps, to  you,  this  will,  at  first,  appear  to  be  of  little  use; 
but  if  you  persevere,  you  will  hereafter  find  it  of  great 
utility,  for  parsing  will  enable  you  te  detect,  and  correct, 
errours  in  composition. 

SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Noun,  is — a  noun,  and 
why? — common  or  proper,  and  why? — gender, 
and  why? — person,  and  why? — number,  and 
why? — case,  and  why? — Rule. — Decline  it. 

The  order  ofjiarsing  a  Verb,  is — a  verb,  and 
why? — active,  passive,  or  neuter,  and  why? — 
if  active — transitive  or  intransitive,  and  why? — 
if  passive — how  is  it  formed? — regular,  irregu- 
lar, or  defective,  and  why? — mood,  and  why? — 
tense,  and  why? — person  and  number,  and 
why? — with  what  does  it  agree? — Rule. — Con- 
jugate it. 

I  will  now  parse  two  nouns  according  to  the  order,  and, 
in  so  doing,  I  shall,  by  applying  the  definitions  and  rules, 
answer  all  those  questions  given  in  the  order.  If  you  have 
perfectly  committed  the  order  of  parsing  a  noun  and  verb, 
you  may  proceed  with  me;  but,  recollect,  you  can  not  parse 
a  verb  in  full,  until  you  shall  have  had  a  more  complete 
explanation  of  it. 

John's  hand  trembles. 

John's  is  a  noun,  [because  it  is]  the  name  of  a  person— 
proper,  the  name  of  an  individual — masculine  gender,  it 
denotes  a  male — third  person,  spoken  of — singular  num- 
ber, it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  possessive  case,  it  de- 
notes possession  or  property— it  is  governed  by  the  noun 
"hand,"  according  to 

Rule  12.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is 
governed  by  the  noun  it  possesses. 

Declined — Sing.  nom.  John,  poss.  John's,  obj.  John.  Plu- 
ral— Is  wanting. 

Hand  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — common,  ^ie  name 
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of  a  sort  or  species  of  things — neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a 
thing  without  sex — third  pers.  spoken  of — sing.  num.  it  im- 
plies but  one — and  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  actor  and 
subject  of  the  verb  ''trembles,"  and  governs  it  agreeably  to 

Rule  3.  The  nominative  case  governs  the  verb: — that  is, 
the  nominative  determines  the  number  and  person  of  the 
verb. 

Declined — Sing,  nom.hand,  poss. hands',  obj.  hand.Plur. 
nom.  hands,  poss.  hands',  obj.  hands. 

Trembles  is  a  verb,  a  word  which  signifies  to  do — active, 
it  expresses  action — third  person,  singular  number,  because 
the  nominative  "hand"  is  with  which  it  agrees,  according  to 

Rule  4.  The  vert)  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  num- 
ber and  person. 

You  must  not  say  that  the  verb  is  of  the  third  person  be- 
cause it  is  spoken  of.  The  verb  is  never  spoken  of;  but  it- 
ig  of  the  third  person,  and  singular  or  plural  number,  be- 
cause its  nominative  is. 

Now  parse  the  sentence  which  I  have  parsed,  until  the 
manner  is  quite  familial  to  you;  and  then  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  analyze  correctly  and  systematically,  the  following 
exercises.  When  you  parse,  you  may  spread  the  Compendi- 
um before  you;  and  if  you  have  not  already  committed  the 
definitions  and  rules,  you  may  read  them  on  that,  as  you  ap- 
ply them.  This  mode  of  procedure  will  enable  you  to 
learn  all  the  definitions  and  rules  by  applying  theui  to 
practice. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Rain  descends — Rains  decend — Snow  fails — Snows  fall- 
Thunder  rolls — Thunders  roll — Man's  worksdecay — Men's 
labours  cease — John'*  dos  barks — Eliza's  voice  trembles. 

In  the  next  place.  I  will  parse  a  noun  and  a  neuter  \erhf 
which  verb,  you  will  notice,  differs  from  an  active  only  jn 
one  respect. 

"  Birds  repose  on  the  branches  of  trees." 

Birds  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing  or  creature — torn- 
m-on,  the  name  of  a  genus  or  class — masculine  and 'feminine 
gender,  it  denotes  both  males  and  females — third  person, 
spoken  of — plural  number,  it  implies  more  than  one — and 
in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  "repose," 
and  governs  it  according  to  Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  governs 
the  verb.  Declined — Sing.  nom.  bird,  poss.  bird's,  obj.  bird. 
Plural,  noiu.  birds,  poss.  birds',  obj.  birds. 

Mepose  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  be — neuter,  it  e,x- 
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presses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of 
being — third  person,  plural  number,  because  the  nominative 
"birds"  is  with  which  it  agrees  agreeably  to  Rule  4.  Tlie 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person. 

Now  parse  those  nouns  and  neuter  verbs  that  are  distin- 
guished by  italicks,  in  the  following 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  book  lies  on  the  desk — The  cloak  hangs  on  the  wall— - 
Marts  days  are  few — Cathmor^s  warriors  sleep  in  death — 
Clatho  reposes  in  the  narrow  house — Jocund  day  stands  tip- 
toe on  the  misty  mountain  tops.  The  sunbeams  rest  on  the 
grave  where  her  beauty  sleeps. 

OBJECTIVE  CASE.—  ACTIVE-TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an 
action  or  of  a  relation.  It  generally  follows  a 
transitive  verb,  a  participle,  or  a  preposition. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is  the  object  of 
something.  At  present  I  shall  explain  this  case  only  as  the 
object  of  an  action;  but  when  we  shall  have  advanced  as 
far  as  to  the  preposition,  I  will  also  illustrate  it  as  the  object 
of  a  relation. 

An  active  verb  is  transitive  when  th«  action 

passes  over  from  the  subject  or  nominative  to  aa 

object;  as,  Richard  strikes  John. 

Transitive  means  passing  In  thi-r  sentence  the  action  of 
the  verb  strikes  is  transitive,  because  it  passes  over  from  the 
nominative  Richard  to  the  object  John;  and  you  know  that 
the  noun  John  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  it  is  the  object- 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  active-transitive  verb  strikes. 
This  matter  is  very  plain.  For  example:  Gallileo  invented 
the  telescope.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  Gallileo  did  not  ex- 
ert his  powers  of  indention,  without  some  object  in  view. 
In  order  to  ascertain  that  object,  put  the  question,  Gallileo 
invented  what?  The  telescope.  Telescope,  then,  is  the  real 
object  of  theaction,  denoted  by  the  transitive  verb  invented? 
and,  therefore,  telescope  is  in  the  objective  case.  If  I  say, 
The  horse  kicks  the  servant — Carpenters  Indldhouses — Os- 
sia.nwrote poems — Columbus  discovered  America — you  read- 
ily perceive,  that  the  verbs  kicks,  buildf  wrote,  and  discover- 
ed, express  transitive  actions;  and  you  can  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  tell  which  no«nsare  in  the  objective  case: — they  are  ser* 
vantfi  Iwuses,  poeins,  and  America* 
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The  nominative  and  objective  cases  of  nouns  are  general- 
ly known  by  the  following  rule:  the  nominative  does  some- 
thing; the  objective  has  something  done  to  it.  When  I  say, 
George  struck  the  servant,  George  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  servant  is  in  the  objective  case;  but,  when  I  say,  The 
servant  struck  George,  servant  is  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  George  is  in  the  objective  case.  Thus  you  perceive, 
that.  Case  means  the  different  state  or  situation  of  nouns 
with  regard  to  other  words. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  tell  the  case  of  a  noun.  I 
shall,  therefore,  take  up  this  subject  again,  when  I  come  to 
give  you  an  explanation  of  the  participle  and  preposition. 

Besides  the  three  cases  already  explained,  nouns  are  some- 
times in  the  nominative  case  independent,  sometimes  in  the 
nominative  case  absolute,  sometimes  in  apposition  in  the 
same  case,  and  sometimes  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case 
after  the  neuter  verb' to  be,  or  after  an  active  intransitive  or 
passive  verb.  These  cases  are  illustrated  in  Lecture  X.and 
in  the  21,  and  22,  Rules  of  Syntax. 

ACTIVE-INTRANSITIVE  verbs. 

An  active  verb  is  transitive,  when  the  action, 
terminates  on  an  object:  and 

An  active  verb  is  intransitive,  when  the  action 
does  not  terminate  on  an  object:  as,  John  walks. 

You  perceive  that  the  verb  icalks,  in  this  example,  is  in- 
transitive, because  the  action  does  not  passover  toan  object^ 
that  is,  the  action  is  confiued  to  the  agent  John.  The  follow- 
ing sign  will  generally  enable  you  to  distinguish  a  transitive 
verb  from  an  intransitive.  Any  verb  that  will  make  sense 
with  the  words  a  thing,  or,  aperson,  after  it,  is  transitive.  Try 
these  verbs  by  the  sign,  love,  help,  conquer,  reach)  subdue^ 
overcome.  Th  us,  you  can  say,  I  love  a pe rson  or  thing — I  can 
help  a  person  or  tiring — and  so  on.  Hence  you  know  that 
the?e  verbs  are  transitive.  But  an  intransitive  verb  will  not 
make  sense  with  this  sign,  which  fact  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  examples:  smite,  go,  come,  play,  bark,  tualk,fly. 
We  can  not  say,  if  we  mean  to  speak  English,  I  smile  &  per- 
son or  thing — I  go  a  person  or  thing: — hence  you  perceive, 
iliat  these  verbs  are  not  transitive,  but  intransitive. 

Ifyou  re£ect  upon  these  examples  for  a  few  moments,  you 
will  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  transitive  and 

^intransitive  verbs.    Before  I  cLose  this  subject,  however,  it  is 
4* 
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necessary  further  to  remark,  that  some  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive verbs  express  what  is  called  a  mental  or  moral  action? 
and  others,  a  corporeal  ox  physical  action.  Verbs  expressing 
the  different  affections  or  operations  of  the  mind,  denote 
moral  actions;  as,  Brutus  loved  his  country;  James  hates 
vice;  We  believe  the  tale: — to  repent,  to  relent,  to  think,  to 
reflect,  to  mourn,  to  muse.  Those  expressing  the  actions"  pro- 
duced by  matter,  denote  physical  actions;  as, The  dog  hears 
the  bell;  Virgil  wrote  the  iEnead;  Columbus  discovered 
America; — to  see,  to  feel,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to  run,  to  talk,  to 
fly,  to  strike.  In  the  sentence,  Charles  resembles  his  father, 
the  verb  resembles  does  not  appear  to  express  any  action  at 
all;  yet  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the  office  the 
verb  performs,  are  such,  that  we  are  obliged  to  parse  it  as 
an  active-transitive  verb,  governing  the  noun  father  in  the 
objective  case.  This  you  may  easily  reconcile  in  your 
mind,  by  reflecting,  that  the  verb  has  a  direct  reference  to 
its  object.  The  following  verbs  are  of  this  character:  Have, 
own,  retain;  as,  [  have  a.  book. 

Active-intransitive  verbs  are  frequently  made  transitive. 
When  I  say,  The  birds  fly,  the  xerbfly,  is  intransitive;  but 
when  I  say,  The  boy  flies  the  kite,  the  verb  fly  is  transitive, 
and  governs  the  noun  kite  in  the  objective  case.  Almost  any 
active-intransitive  verb,  and  sometimes  even  neuter  verbs, 
are  used  as  transitive.  The  horse  walks  rapidly;  The  boy 
rims  swiftly;  My  friend  lives  well;  The  man  died  of  a  fe- 
ver. In  all  these  examples  the  verbs  are  intransitive;  in 
the  following  they  are  transitive.  The  man  walks  his  horse; 
The  boy  ran  a  race;  My  friend  lives  a  holy  life;  Let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

Now  please  to  turn  back  again,  and  peruse  this  lecture 
attentively;  after  which  you  may  parse,  systematically,  the 
following  exercises  containing  nouns  in  the  three  cases,  and 
active-transitive  verbs. 

The  printer  prints  books. 

Prints  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  do — active,  it  ex- 
presses action — transitive,  the  action  passes  over  from  the 
nominative  "printer"  to  the  object  "books'1' — third  pers. 
sing.  numb,  because  the  nominative  printer  is  with  which  it 
agrees.  Rule  4.  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
case  in  number  and  person. 

Books  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing— common,  the  name 
of  a  sort  or  species,  neut.  gend.  it  denotes  a  thing  without 
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sex— -third  pers.  spoken  of — plur.  num.  it  implies  more  than 
one — and  in  the  objective  case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  action, 
expressed  by  the  active-transitive  verb  *<  prints,"  and  is 
governed  by  it  according  to 

Rule  20.  Active-transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  noun  books  is  thus  declined — Sing.  nom.  book,  poss. 
book's,  obj.  book — Plur.  nom.  books,  poss.  books', obj,  books. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


Nom.  case. 

Trans,  verb. 

Poss.  case. 

Obj.  case. 

Julius 

prints 

children's 

primers. 

Harriet 

makes 

ladies' 

bonnets. 

The  servant 

beats 

the  man's 

horse. 

The  horse 

kicks 

the  servant's 

master. 

The  boy 

struck 

that  man's 

child. 

The  child 

lost 

those  boys' 

ball. 

The  tempest 

sunk 

those  merchants' 

vessels. 

The  gale 

sweeps 

the  mountain's 

brow. 

Pope 

translated 

Homer's 

Iliad. 

Cicero 

procured 

Milo's 

release. 

Alexander 

conquered 

Darius' 

army. 

Perry 

met 

the  enemy's 

fleet. 

Washington 

obtained 

his  country's 

freedom. 

Note  1.  The  words  the,  that,  those,  and  Ms,  you  need  not  parse. 
2.  A  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  sometimes  governed  by  a  noun 
understood;  as,  Julia's  lesson  is  longer  than  John's  [lesson.] 

As  you  have  been  analyzing  nouns  in  their  three  cases, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  present,  in  the  next  place,  the  de- 
clension of  nouns,  for  you  must  decline  every  noun  you 
parse.  Declension  means  putting  a  noun  through  the  dif- 
ferent cases:  and  you  will  notice,  that  the  possessive  case 
varies  from  the  nominative  in  its  termination,  or  ending, 
but  the  objective  case  ends  like  the  nominative.  The  nomi- 
native and  objective  cases  of  nouns,  must,  therefore,  be  as- 
certained by  their  situation  in  a  sentence,  or  by  consider- 
ing the  office  they  perform. 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

SING.  PLUR.  SING*  PLUR. 

king        kings  Nom*        man        men 

kings'  Poss.         man's      men's, 

kings.  Obj.  mam        men. 

Now  if  you  have  parsed  every  word  in  the  preceding 
examples,  (except  the.  that,  those,  and  his,)  you  may  proceed 
with  me,  and  parse  the  examples  in  the  following  exercises, 
in  which  are  presented  nouns  and  active-intransitiye  Yerbs* 


Nom 

Poss. 
Obj. 


king's 
king. 
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"The  divided  multitude  hastily  disperse." 

Multitude  is  a  noun,  a  name  that  denotes  persons — a  col- 
lective noun,  or  noun  of  multitude,  it  signifies  many — mas- 
culine and  feminine  gender,  it  'mpliesboth  sexes — third  per- 
son, spoken  of — singular  number,  it  represents  but  one  multi- 
tude, or  collective  body;  (but  in  another  sense,  it  is  plural, 
as  it  conveys  plurality  of  idea,  and,  also,  implies  more  indi- 
viduals than  one j) — and  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  ac- 
tor and  subject  of  the  verb  "disperse,"  which  it  governs, 
according  to  Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb. — De- 
clined.—-Sing,  nom.  multitude, poss.  multitude's,  obj.  mul- 
titude— Plur.  nom.  multitudes,  poss.  multitudes',  obj.  mul- 
titudes. 

Disperse  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  do — active, 
it  expresses  action — intransitive,  the  action  does  not  termi- 
nate on  an  object— third  person,  plural  number,  because  its 
nominative  "multitude"  conveys  plurality  of  idea;  and  it 
agrees  with  "multitude"  agreeably  to 

Rule  11../?  noun  of  multitude  conveying  plurality  ofidea^ 
must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  plural. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


Nom.  case. 

Intran.  n 

Men 

labour. 

Armies 

march. 

Vessels 

sail. 

Birds 

fly- 

Clouds 

move. 

Nom.  case. 

Intran.  verb. 

The  sun 

sets. 

The  moon 

rises. 

The  stars 

twinkle. 

The  rain 

descends. 

The  river 

Hows. 

The  nation 

mourns. 

Multitudes     perish. 

As  an  exercise  on  what  you  have  been  studying,  I  will 
now  put  to  you  a  few  questions,  all  of  which  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  answer  before  you  proceed  any  farther. 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

"With  what  two  general  divisions  of  grammar  does  the 
second  lecture  begin? — Of  what  does  Etymology  treat? — Of 
what  does  Syntax  treat? — Name  the  ten  parts  of  speech. — 
Which  of  these  are  considered  the  most  important? — By 
what  sign  may  a  noun  be  distinguished? — How  many 
Rinds  of  nouns  are  there? — What  belong  to  nouns? — Name 
some  participial  nouns. -— What  are  abstract  nouns? — Wha,£ 
is  the  distinction  between  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives? — 
What  are  natural  nouns? — Artificial  nouns? — Are  nouns  of 
.multitude  ever  composed  of  mo?e  than  one  word? — WRat  U 
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gender? — How  many  genders  have  nouns? — Are  nouns  ever 
masculine  and  feminine? — "When  are  nouns  naturally  neuter, 
converted  into  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender? — What  is 
person? — How  many  persons  have  nouns? — What  is  num- 
ber?— How  many  numbers  have  nouns? — Speak  some  nouns 
that  are  always  singular. — Some  that  are  always  plural.— 
Speak  some  that  are  in  the  same  form  in  both  numbers. — 
Name  all  the  different  ways  of  forming  the  plural  number  of 
nouns. — Of  what  number  ar©  the  nouns  neivs  and  means? — 
What  is  case? — How  many  cases  have  nouns? — How  many 
kinds  of  verbs  are  there? — What  belong  to  verbs? — What 
is  synthesis? — What  is  analysis? — What  is  parsing? — Re- 
peat the  order  of  parsing  the  noun. — Repeat  the  order  of 
parsing  the  verb. — What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a 
noun  in  the  possessive  case?- What  rule  in  parsing  a  noun  in 
the  nominative  case? — What  rule  applies  in  parsing  a  verb? 
— By  what  rule  are  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  of 
nouns  known? — By  what  sign  can  you  distinguish  a  transi- 
tive from  an  intransitive  verb? — Do  transitive  verbs  ever  ex- 
press a  moral  action? — Are  intransitive  and  neuter  verbs 
ever  used  as  transitive? — What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a 
noun  in  the  objective  case? — In  parsing  a  verb  agreeing  with 
a  noun  of  multitude  conveying  plurality  of  idea,  what  rule 
do  you  apply? 

REMARKS  ON  VERBS  AND  NOUNS. 

You  have  already  been  informed,  that  verbs  are  the  most  important 
part  of  speech  in  our  language:  and  you  must  be  convinced  of  their 
importance  when  I  tell  you,  that  you  can  not  express  a  thought,  or 
communicate  an  idea,  without  making-  use  of  a  verb  either  expressed 
or  implied.  Verbs  express,  not  only  the  state  or  manner  of  being,  but, 
likewise,  all  the  different  actions  and  movements,  of  all  creatures  and 
things,  whether  animate  or  inanimate.  As  yet  I  have  given  you  only 
a  partial  description  of  this  sort  of  words;  but  when  you  are  prepared 
to  comprehend  the  subject,  I  will  explain  all  their  various  properties', 
and  show  you  the  manner  of  using  them. 

A  word  that  is  generally  a  noun,  sometimes  becomes  a  verb;  and  a 
verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  noun,  These  changes  depend  on  the 
sense  which  the  word  conveys;  or,  rather,  on  the  office  it  performs 
in  the  sentence.  For  instance;  glory  is  generally  a  noun;  as,  "The 
glory  of  God's  throne."  But  if  I  say,  I  glory  in  religion;  or,  Hegfo- 
rks  in  wickedness,  the  word  glory  becomes  a  verb.  The  love  of  man 
is  inconstant.  In  this  sentence,  love  is  a  noun,-  in  the  next,  it  is  a 
verb.-  They  love  virtue;  He  walks  swiftly;  Scavengers  sweep  the 
streets;  The  ship  sails  well.  In  these  phrases,  the  words  walks,  sweeps* 
and  saik,  are  verbs;  in  the  following  they  are  nouns:  Those  are  plea- 
sant walks;  He  take*  a  broad  sweep,-  The  ship  lowered  her  saik. 

Tho£  you  see,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  become  a  g^aurmaria^ 
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without  exercising  your  judgment.  If  you  have  sufficient  resolution 
to  do  this,  you  will,  in  ii  short  time,  perfectly  understand  the  nature 
and  office  of  the  different  parts- of  speech,  and  their  various  proper- 
ties and  relations;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  you  will  be  able  to  speak  and 
write  correctly. 

,       EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  1,  to  Rule  12.  A  noun  in  the  possessive  case, 
should  always  be  distinguished  by  the  apostrophe,  or  mark 
of  elision;  as,  The  naiiorts  glory. 

That  girls  book  is  cleaner  than  those  boys  books. 

Net  correct,  because  the  nouns  girl  and  boys  are  both  in  the  posv 
sessive  case,  and,  therefore,  require  the  apostrophe,  by  which  they 
should  be  distinguished;  thus,  "girl's,  boys'"  according  to  the  pre 
ceding  Not*;.  [Repeat  the  note.]  You  may  now  correct  the  following 
examples. 

Thy  ancestors  virtue  is  not  thine.  A  mothers  tenderness 
and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures  gift's  for  mans  advantage. 
Wisdoms  precept's  form  the  good  mans  interest  and  happi- 
ness. They  suffer  for  conscience's  sake.  He  is  reading 
Cowpers  poems      James  bought  Johnsons  Dictionary. 

Rule  4.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  num- 
ber and  person. 

Those  boys  improves  rapidly.  The  men  labours  in  the 
field.  Nothing  delight  some  persons.  Thou  shuns  the 
light.     He  dare  not  do  it.     They  reads  well. 

I  know  you  can  correct  these  sentences  without  a  rule,  ■  for  they 
all  have  a  harsh  sowad,  which  offends  the  ear.  I  wish  you,  however, 
to  adopt  the  habit  of  correcting  errours  by  applying  rules;  for,  by-and- 
by,  yoii  will  meet  with  errours  in  composition  which  you  can  ngt  cor- 
rect, if  you  are  ignorant  of  the  application  of  grammar  rules. 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  this  4th  ltuie.  Recollect,  it  applies 
to  the  verb,  and  not  to  the  noun;  therefore,  in  these  examples  the 
%rerb  is  imgrammatical  The  noun  boys,  in  the  first  sentence,  is  of  the 
tlvird  person  plur.il,  and  the  verb  improves  is  of  the  third  person  singu- 
lar,- therefore,  Ride  4th  is  violated,  because  the  verb  does  not  agree 
with  its  nominative  in  number.  It  should  be,  "boys  improve."  The 
verb  would  th-fn  he,  plural,  and  agree  with  its  nominative  according  to 
-the  Rule.  In  the  fourth  sentence,  the  verb  does  not  agree  m  person 
with  its  nominative.  Tluni  is  of  the  second  person,  and  shuns  is  of  the 
third.  It  should  be,  "  thou  shunnest,"  &c.  You  may  correct  the  other 
sentences,  and,  likewise,  the  following  exercises  in 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 
A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye.     The  num- 

betfof  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  exceeel  nine  millions. 

Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
I  vain  our  flocks  and  fields  increase  our  store, 
When  our  abundance  make  us  wish  for  more. 
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IiECTUSE  III. 
OF  ARTICLES. 

Au  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  limit 
their  signification;  as,  a  man,  the  woman. 

There  are  only  two  articles,  a  or  an,  and  the. 
A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article.  The  is 
called  the  definite  article. 

The  indefinite  article  limits  the  noun  to  one  of 
a  kind,  but  to  no  particular  one;  as,  a  house. 

The  definite  article  generally  limits  the  noun 
to  a  particular  object,  or  collection  of  objects;  as, 
the  house,  the  men. 

From  the  preceding  definitions  you  may  learn,  that  the 
history  of  this  simple  part  of  speech  is  very  short:  and  you 
can  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know  an  article  whenever  you  see  it, 
for  there  are  but  two,  a  and  the.  A  becomes  an  when  pla- 
ced before  a  word  beginning  with  a  voivel  or  a  silent  h;  as, 
an  acorn,  an  hour.  The  first  letter  sounded  in  the  word  hour, 
is  the  vowel  o,  therefore  It  is  silent,  and  an  is  used  instead 
of  a. 

Exceptions.  A  does  not  become  an  before  words  begin- 
ning with  u  long:  a>,  a  university,  a  union,  a  useful  man: 
not,  an  university,  &c.  But  it  is  correct  to  say,  an  um- 
brella, because  u  is  short  in  this  word.  A  instead  of  an.  is 
used  before  the  word  one;  as,  4<  many  a  one." 

A  or  an  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  because  it  is  used 
in  a  vague  sense  to  point  out  one  single  thing  of  a  kind. — 
Vague, you.  know,  mea.nsnnJixedovi(ndeter?nined.  Although 
this  article  limits  the  noun  to  one  of  a  kind,  it  does  not  gen- 
erally limit  it  to  any  particular ojjject;  as,  '"  Give  me  a  pen, 
Bring  me  an  apple ;"  that  is,  any  pen  or  any  apple. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  defines,  or 
points  out,  the  particular  thing  or  things  referred  toj>*  as, 

*ln  refutation  of  this  doc.trine^whicllis  popular  with  our  most  respectable 
philologists,  namely,  Blair,  Priestly,  Lowth,  Johruson,  Harris,  Bcattie, 
Co^te,  and  many  others,  a  modern  grammatical  writer,  and  critieiser  and 
mutilator  of  Mr.  Murray,  brings  forward  the  following  examples;  "Two 
Women  shall  be  grinding  at  the  roil!:  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
left:  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field:  the  one  shall  be  taken  and  the  other 
t&t;  and,  with  great  emphasis,  he  demands  whether  "Mr.  Murray,  qt  any 
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"  Give  me  the  pen;  Bring  me  the  apples;"  meaning  some 
particular  pen  and  apples. 

A  noun  without  any  article  to  limit  it,  is  generally  taken 
in  its  widest  sense;  as,  "'Man  is  born  to  trouble."  The  noun 
man,  in  this  sentence,  means  mankind  generally,  or  oilmen. 
If  I  say,  all  men  are  born  to  trouble,  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

other  person,  cap  teil  what  particular  woman,  man,  miL,  and  field,  are  here 
meant."  In  reply,  we.  are  disposed  to  advance  it  as  our  opinion,  that  any- 
one who  comprehends  the  meaning  of  these  sentences,  can  very  easily  "tell 
what  particular1'  object*  are  meant  With  a  view  to  delineate  to  his  disci- 
ples, in  lively  colours,  the  dreadful  calamities  which  was  to  come  upon  Je- 
rusalem, our  Saviour  avails  himself  of  the  figurative  style,  in  which  lie 
pourtrays  a  general  calamity  by  presenting  an  individual  scene.  Each 
heaver,  then,  is  to  consider  the  scene  as  local,  and  taking  place  in  his  own 
neighbourhood ;  consequently,  nis  attention  is  directed  to  that  particular 
mill  which  it  contains.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  these  expressions 
ought  to  be  taken  in  their  litera!  sense  For  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will 
admit  the  assumption;  and  still,  we  believe  the  application  of  the  article  to 
these  words,  comports  exactly  with  our  definition,  i he  phrases,  "The 
mill  and  the  field,*5  designate  individual  objects,  which,  in  aontiadistinction 
with  others,  may  be  considered  as  particular  The  phrases,  "  1  he  one 
shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left;  He  will  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,"  an»'  the  like,  are  idi  ims  in  oui  language  which  are  tou  well  estab- 
lished to  be  rejected.  But  the  iise  of  the  article  even  in  this  construction, 
does  not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  definition  of  it;  for,  if  we  con- 
sider that  of  two  objects  one  is  taken,  this  one  becomes  particular,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  one  .eft;  and  the  one  left,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  also  a  partic- 
ular object. 

"  The  lunatick,  the  poet,  and  the  lover, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

"The  horse  is  a  noble  animal;  The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature."  These 
expressions,  which  are  also  figurative,  the  singular  being  taken  for  the  plu- 
ral, and  an  individual  for  the  species,  belong  to  that  class  of  tropes  called 
Synecdoche  or  comprehension.  "The  poet,  the  lunatic,  and  the  lover," 
(meaning  poets,  lunatics,  and  lovers,)  denote  particular  kinds  or  classes  of 
men  in  contradistinction  with  other  classes.  "The  horse  and  the  dog," 
represent,  not  any  animals  indiscriminately,  but  these  two  definite  and  par- 
ticular species.  "  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house,"  &tc;  that  is,  these  particular  things, 
namely,  the  rain,  the  floods,  and  the  winds,  beat  upon  it.  Suppose  our  Sa- 
viour had  s*aid,  "And  great  calamities  came  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell;" 
we  might  have  conjectured,  for  instance,  that  it  was  shaken  down  by  an 
earthquake,  or  destroyed  by  fire,  or  in  some  other  way.  But  the  expression 
is  not  thus  vague,    The  particular  causes  of  its  destruction  are  pointed  out. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  with  an  extract  from  the  late  and  lamented 
Lindley  Murray.  "Though  we  think,"  says  that  distinguished  gramma- 
rian, "that  the  arguments  already  advanced,  are  sufficient  to  support  our 
definitions  of  the  articles,  it  may  not  be  improper  further  to  observe,  that 
after  ail  which  can  b°.  done  to  render  the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar 
comprehensive  and  accurate,  men  of  learning  and  science  know  that  they 
generally  admit  of  exceptions:  that  there  are  peculiar  anomalies  which  be- 
long to  some  of  them;  extreme  cases  which  may  be  stated;  and  precise 
boundaries  which  can  not  be  ascertained.  These,  in  the  hands  of  men 
more  ingenious  than  candid,  may  be  plausibly  advanced  against  any  system; 
and  to  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  art,  may  appear  to 
be  material  imperfections,  attributable  to  an  author's  work,  and  not  to  tile 
nature  of  the  subject." 
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NOTES. 

1.  The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  implying  the  different  virtues. 
Vices,  passions,  qualities,  sciences,  arts,  metals,  herbs,  &c;  as,  "Mod- 
esty, is  becoming;  Falsehood  is  odious;  Grammar  is  useful,"  &c. 

2.  The  article  is  not  prefixed  to  proper  nouns;  as,  Barron  killed 
Decatur ;  except  by  way  of  eminence,  or  for  the  sake  of  distinguish- 
ing a  particular  family,  or  when  some  noun  is  understood;  as,  "  He 
is  not  a  Franklin;  He  is  a  Lee,  or  of  the  family  of  the  Lees;  We  sailed 
down  ike  (river)  Missouri. " 

3.  An  adjective  is  frequently  placed  between  the  article  and  the 
Jioun  with  which  the  article  agrees;  as,  "  A  good  boy;  an  industrious 
man."  Sometimes  the  adjective  precedes  the  article;  as,  *'  As  great 
a  man  as  Alexander;  Such  a  shame." 

4.  In  referring  to  many  individuals,  when  we  wish  to  bring  each 
separately  under  consideration,  the  indefinite  article  is  sometimes 
placed  between  the  adjective  many  and  a  singular  noun;  as,  "AVhere 
many  a  rosebud  rears  its  blushing  head;"  "  Full  many  afiower  is  born 
to  blush  unseen." 

5.  The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs  in  the 
comparative  or  superlative  degree;  as,  "  The  more  I  examine  it,  the 
fatter  I  like  it;  I  like  this  the  Imst  of  any." 

You  may  proceed  and  parse  the  following  articles,  when 
you  shall  have  committed  this  ^^         '  \/ 

SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  an  Article,  is — an  arti- 
cle, and  why? — definite  or  indefinite,  and  why? 
— with  what  noun  does  it  agree? — Rule. 

"  He  is  the  son  of  a  king." 
TJie  is  an  article,  a  word  prefixed  to  a  noun  to  limit  its 
signification — definite,  it  limits  the  noun  to  a  particular  ob- 
ject— it  belongs  to  the  noun  "  son,"  according  to 

Rule  2.  The  definite  article  the  belongs  to  nouns  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number. 

A  is  an  article,  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  to  limit  its 
signification — indefinite,  it  limits  the  noun  to  one  of  a  kiud, 
but  to  no  particular  one — it  agrees  with  "king,"  agreeably  t© 

Rule  1.  The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  (he  sin- 
gular number  only. 

Note.  By  considering  the  original  meaning  of  this  article,  the 
propriety  of  Rule  1,  will  appear.  A  or  «?#  (formerly  written  anc,) 
being  equivalent  to  one,  any  one,  or  some  one,  can  not  be  prefixed  to 
nouns  in  the  plural  number.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  A  is  placed  before  a  plural  noun  when  any  of  the  following  ad- 
jectives come  between  the  article  and  the  noun:  few,  great  many,  do- 
zen, hundred,  thousand,  million;  as,  a  few  men,  a thousand  houses,  &c.  ■ 
After  having  parsed  these  articles'  several  times  over. 
please  to  read  this  third  lecture  three  times.  Then  turn  back. 
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and  examine  the  second  lecture  critically,  observing  to  parse 
every  example  according  to  the  directions  previously  given, 
which  will  prepare  you  to  parse  systematically,  all  the  ar- 
ticles, nouns,  and  verbs  in  these  subsequent 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

A  bird  sings.  An  eagle  flies.  Mountains  stand.  The 
multitude  pursue  pleasure.  The  reaper  reaps  tbe  farmer's 
grain.  Farmers  mow  the  grass.  Farmer's  boys  spread 
the  hay.  Tne  clerk  sells  the  merchant's  goods.  An  os- 
trich outruns  an  Arab's  horse.  Cecrops  founded  Athens. 
Gallileo  invented  the  telescope.  James  Macpherson  trans- 
lated Ossian's  poems.  Sir  Francis  Drake  circumnavigated 
the  globe 

I  will  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  misapplication  of 
the  articles,  which,  together  with  your  own  good  sense, 
will  enable  you  to  use  them  with  propriety.  But,  before 
you  proceed,  please  to  answer  the  following 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

How  many  articles  are  there? — When  does  a  become  an? 
What  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule? — In  what  sense  is  a 
noun  taken,  when  it  has  no  article  to  limit  it? — Before  what 
nouns  is  the  article  omitted?-Is  the  article  the  ever  applied 
to  adverbs? — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  an  article.— What 
rule  applies  in  parsing  the  definite  article? — What  rule  in 
parsing  the  indefinite? — What  was  the  original  meaning  o£ 
a  or  an? — When  is  a  or  an  placed  before  a  plural  noun? 

EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX 

Note  to  Rflt.  1.  Jin  is  used  before  a  vowel  or  silent  h,  and  a 
before  a  consonant  or  u  long-,  and  also  before  the  word  one. 

It  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  but,  according  to  this  note, 
improper  to  say,  a  apple,  a  humble  suppliant,  an  hero,  an  university, 
because  :he  word  apple  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  h  is  not  sounded  in 
the  weed  humble,  tor  which  reasons  a  should  be  an  in  the  first  two 
examples;  but,  as  the  h  is  sounded  in  hero,  and  the  u  is  long  in  uni- 
versity, a  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  these  words:  thus,  an  apple,  ait 
humble  suppliant:  a  hero,  a  university.  You  may  correct  the  fol- 
lowing 

EXAMPLES. 

A  enemy,  a  inkstand,  a  hour,  an  horse,  an  herald,  an, 
heart,  in  heathen,  an  union,  a  umbrella,  an  useful  book,  ma- 
ny an  one.  This  is  an  hard  saying.  They  met  with  an 
heavy  los*.     He  would  not  give  an  hat  for  an  horse. 

Note  to  Rule  2.  The  articles  are  often  properly  emit- 
ted: when  used  they  should  be  justly  applied;  as,  ^Gold  is 
corrupting;  The  sea  is  green;  J2  lien  is  boU. "    1 t  would  be, 
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improper  to   say,    The  gold  is   corrupting;  Sea  is  greeny 
i«ion  is  bold. 

The  grass  is  good  for  horses,  and  the  wheat  for  men. 
Grass  is  good  for  the  horses,  and  wheat  for  the  men.  Grass 
lool^s  well.     Wheat  is  blighted. 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences,  we  are  not  speaking1  of  any  particu- 
lar kind  of  grass  or  wheat,  neither  do  we  wish  to  limit  the  meaning 
to  any  particular  crop  or  field  of  grass,  or  quantity  of  wheat;  but  we 
are  speaking-"  of  grass  and  wheat  generally,  therefore  the  article  the 
should  be  omitted.  In  the  second  sentence,  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
definite  kind,  quality,  or  number  of  horses  or  men,-  but  to  horses  and 
men  generally;  that  is,  the  terms  are  here  used  to  denote  whole  species, 
therefore  the  article  should  be  omitted,  and  the  sentence  should  read 
thus,  "Grass  is  good  for  horses,  and  wheat  for  men." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  examples,  we  wish  to  limit  our  meaning1  to 
the  crops  of  grass  and  wheat  now  on  the  ground,  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction with  the  crops  heretofore  raised,  are  considered  as  particular 
objects;  therefore  we  should  sav,  "  The  grass  looks  well;  T/ie  wheat 
is  blighted." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Corn  in  the  garden,  grows  well;  but  corn  in  the  field, 
does  not.  How  does  the  tobacco  sell?  The  tobacco  is  dear. 
How  do  you  like  the  study  of  the  grammar?  The  grammar 
is  a  pleasing  study.  A  candid  temper  is  proper  for  the  man. 
World  is  Wide.  The  man  is  mortal.  And  I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  the  death.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  lire,  and 
the  water,  are  the  four  elements  of  the  old  philosophers. 


LECTURE  IV. 

**?**  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to 
express  its  quality;  as,  a  good  man,  a  bad  man. 

Ju  the  phrases,  a  good  apple,  a  bad  apple,  a  large  apple, 
a  small  apple,  a  red  apple,  a  while  apple,  a  green  apple,  a 
sweet  apple,  a  sour  app.le3  &  bitter  apple,  a  round  apple,  a 
hard  apple,  a  soft  apple,  a  mellow  apple.  a.fair  apple,  a  May 
apple,  an  early  apple,  a  late  apple,  a  winter  apple,  a  crab 
apple,  a  thorn  apple,  a  well-tasted  apple,  an  ill-looking  ap- 
ple, a  water-cored  apple,  you  perceive  that  all  those  words 
in  iialicks  are  adjectives,  because  each  expresses  some  qual- 
ity or  property  of  the  noun  apple,  or  it  shows  what  Aim/  of 
an  apple  it  is  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  distinction  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective  is  very 
tlear,     A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing;  but  an  adjective  4e> 
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notes  simply  the  qualify  or  property  of  a  thing.  This  is  fine* 
cloth.  In  this  example,  the  difference  between  the  word  de- 
noting the  thing,  and  that  denoting  the  quality  of  it,  is  easily 
perceived.  You  certainly  can  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  that 
the  word  cloth  expresses  the  name,  and  fine,  the  qualify,  ot* 
the  thing;  eonsequen  t\jjinc  must  be  an  adjective.  If  I  say,. 
He  is  a  wise  man,  a  prudent  man.  a  wicked  man,  or  an  un- 
grateful man,  the  words  in  ilalicks  are  adjectives,  because 
each  expresses  a  quality  of  the  noun  man.  And,  if  I  say,  he 
is  a  tall  man,  a  short  man,  a  white  man,  or  a  black  man,  the 
words,  tall,  shorty  white,  and  black,  are  also  adjectives,  be- 
cause they  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is  of  whom  I  am 
speaking,  or  they  attribute  to  him  some  particular  property  ► 

You  will  frequently  find  the  adjective  placed  after  the 
noun;  as,  "Those  men  are  tall;  A  lion  is  bold;  The  wea- 
ther is  calm;  The  tree  is  three  feet  thick." 

Should  you  ever  be  at  a  ioss  in  distinguishing  an  adjec- 
tive from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  the  following  sign  will 
enable  you  to  tell  it.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with 
the  word  thing  added,  or  with  any  other  noun  following  it, 
is  an  adjective;  as,  a  high  thing,  a  low  thing,  a  hot  thing, 
a  cold  thing,  an  unfinished  thing,  a  new  fashioned  thing:— or 
a  pleasant  prospect,  a  long-deserted  dwelling,  an  American 
soldier,  a  Greek  Testament.  Are  these  words  adjectives, 
distant,  yonder,- peaceful,  long-sided,  double-headed^  A  dis- 
tant object  or  thing,  yonder  hill,  <$*c.  They  are.  They  will 
make  sense  with  a  noun&fter  them. — Adjectives  sometimes 
become  adverbs.  This  matter  will  be  explained  in  Lec- 
ture VI.  In  parsing,  you  may  always  know  an  adjective 
by  its  qualify  nig  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Most  words  ending  in  ing  Am  present  participles.  These 
are  frequently  used  as  adjectives;  therefore  most  partici- 
ples will  make  sense  with  the  addition  of  the  word  thing,  or 
any  other  noun,  after  them;  as,  a.  pleasing  thing,  a  moving 
spectacle,  mouldering  ruins. 

In  the  Latin  language,  and  many  others,  adjectives,  like 
nouns,  have  gender,  number,  and  case;  but  in  the  English 
language,  they  have  neither  gender,  person,  number,  nor 
case.  These  properties  belong  to  creatures  and  things,  and 
not  to  their  qualities;  therefore  gender,  person,  number, 
and  case,  are  the  properties  of  nouns,  and  not  of  adjectives. 

Adjectives   are    varied   only  to  express  the 
degrees  of  comparison.    They  have  three  de* 
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grees  of  comparison,  the  Positive,  the  Compar- 
ative, and  the  Superlative. 

The  positive  degree  expresses  the  quality  of 
an  object  without  any  increase  or  diminution.; 
as3  good,  wise,  great. 

The  comparative  degree  increases  or  lessens 
the  positive  in  signification;  as,  belter,  wiser9 
greater,  less  wise. 

The  superlative  degree  increases  or  lessens 
the  positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree;  as, 
best,  wisest,  greatest,  least  wise. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

More  and  most  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  by 
increasing-  the  positive;  and  less  and  least,  by  diminishing  it. 

Comparison  by  increasing-  the  positive. 

Pos.  Comp.  Svp. 

great,  greater,  greatest. 

wise,  wiser,  wisest. 

holy,  more  holy,  most  holy. 

frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal. 

Comparison  by  diminishing-  the  positive. 

Pos.  Camp.  £z:p. 

wise,  less  wise,  least  wise, 

holy,  less  holy,  least  holy. 

frugal,  less  frugal,  least  frugal. 

KU  M  EB  AL  A  DJ  ECTIVES. 

Words  used  in  counting,  are  called  numeral 
adjectives  of  the  cardinal  kind;  as,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  twenty,  fifty,  ofc. 

Words  used  in  numbering,  are  called  numeral 
adjectives  of  the  ordinal  kind;  as,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  twentieth,  jiftieth,  $"c, 

Note.  The  words  many,  few,  and  term:?,  j-s  they  alwavs  refer  to 
an  indefinite'  number,  may  be  properly  called  numeral  adjectives  of  tile 
^definite  kind. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  simple  word,  or  Positive,  becomes  the  Comparative  by  ad- 
ding r,  or  er;  and  the  Positive  becomes  the  Superlative,  by  adding-  $t, 
er£st,  to  the  end  of  it;  as  Pos.  wise,  Comp.  wiser,  Sup.  wisely  tfich* 
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richer,  inches/;  bold,  bolder,  boldest.  The  adverbs  mere  and  most 
less  and  least,  when  placed  before  the  adjective,  have  the  same  effect} 
%3,  Pos.  wise,  Comp.  more  wise,  Sup.  most  wise;  Pos.  wise,  Comp. 
less  wise,  Sup.  least  wise. 

2.  Monosyllables  are  generally  compared  by  adding"  er  and  est,-  dis- 
syllables, trissyllables,  8cc.  by  more  and  most;  as,  mild,  milder,  mildest; 
frugal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal;  virtuous,  more  virnious,  most  virtuous. 
Dissyllables  ending  in  y,-  as,  happy,  lovely;  and  in  k  after  a  mute^ 
as,  able,  ample;  and  dissyllables  accented  on  the  last  syllable:  as,  dis- 
creet, polite;  easily  admit  of  er  and  est;  as,  happier,  happiest  politer, 
politesl  Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  very  seldom  admit  of  these 
terminations. 

3.  When  the  positive  ends  in  d,  or  /,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
the  consonant  is  doubled  in  forming  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees;  as,  red,  redder,  reddest;  hot,  hotter,  hottest. 

4.  In  some  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  most  to  the 
end  of  them;  as,  nethermost,  uttermost  or  utmost,  undermost,  upper- 
most, foremost. 

5.  In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words  of  very 
common  use,  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is  apt  to  get  the  better 
of  analog},)  that  are  irregular  in  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison; 
as,  "Good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst;  little,  less,  least;  much  or 
many,  more,  most;  near,  nearer,  nearest  or  next;  late,  later,  latest  or 
last;  old,  older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eldest;"  and  a  few  others. 

6.  The  following  adjectives,  and  many  others,  are  always  in  the 
superlative  degree,  because,  by  expressing  a  quality  in  the  highest 
degree,  they  carry  in  themselves  a  superlative  signification:  chief, 
extreme,  perfect,  right,  wrong,  honest,  just,  true,  correct,  sincere,  vast, 
immense,  ceaseless,  infinite,  endless,  unparalleled,  universal,  supreme, 
unlimited,  omnipotent,  all-wise,  eternal. 

7.  Compound  adjectives,  and  adjectives  denoting  qualities  arising 
from  the  figure  of  bodies,  do  not  admit  of  comparison;  such  as,  well- 
formed,  frost-bitten,  round,  square,  oblong,  circular,  quadrangular,  coni- 
cal, &c.  > 

8.  The  termination  ish  added  to  adjectives,  expresses  a  slight  de- 
gree of  quality  below  the  comparative;  as,  black,  blackish;  salt,  saltish, 
("try  prefixed  to  the  comparative,  expresses  a  degree  of  quality,  but 
not  always  a  superlative  degree. 

Head  this  Lecture  carefully,  particularly  the  Notes;  af- 
ter which  you  may  parse  the  following  adjectives  and  neu- 
ter verb,  and,  likewise,  the  examples  that  follow.  If  you 
can  not  repeat  all  the  definitions  and  rules,  spread  the 
Compendium  when  you  parse.  But  before  you  proceed, 
please  to  commit  the 

SYSTEMATIC!?  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  an  Adjective,  is — an, 
adjective,  and  why? — compare  it — degree  of 
comparison,  and  why?— 'to  what  noun  docs  it 
belong? — Rule. 
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!t  That  great  nation  was  once  powerful;  but  now  it  isfetbleP 

Great  is  an  adjective,  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  express 
its  quality — pos.  great,  cbmp.  greater,,  sup.  greatest — it  is 
in  the  positive  degree,  it  expresses  the  quality  of  an  object 
without  any  increase  or  diminution,  and  belongs  to  the  noun 
"nation,"  according  to 

Rule  18.  Adjectives  belong  to,  and  qualify,  nouns  ex- 
pressed or  understood. 

Was  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  be — neuter*  it  ex-  L 
presses  neither  action  nor  passion,  but  being,  or  a  state  of    f. 
being — third  person  singular,  because  its  nominative  "na- 
tion" is  a  noun  of  multitude  conveying  unity  of  idea — it 
agrees  with  **  nation"  agreeably  to 

Rule  10.  A  noun  of  multitude  conveying  unity  of  ideas 
must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  singular. 

Powerful  \s  an  adjective  belonging  to  4>  nation,"  accord- 
ing to  Rule  18.  Feeble  belongs  to  *4it,"  according  to  Note 
1,  under  Rule  18.  Is  is  a  neuter  verb  agreeing  with  "it," 
agreeably  to  Ruie  4. 

"Bonaparte  entered  Russia  with  400,000  men." 

Four-hundred-thousand  is  a  numeral  adjective  of  the  car- 
dinal kind,  it  is  a  word  used  in  counting,  and  belongs  to  the 
noun  "men,"  according  to  Note  2.  under  Rule  18.  Nume- 
ral adjectives  belong  to  nouns,  which  nouns  must  agree  in 
number  with  their  adjectives. 

If,  in  parsing  the  following  examples,  you  find  any  words 
about  which  you  are  at  a  loss,  you  will  please  to  turn  back, 
and  parse  all  the  foregoing  examples  again.  This  course 
will  enable  you  to  proceed  without  any  difficulty. 
?  More  is  an  adverb.  6/' and  to  are  prepositions,  govern- 
ing the  nouns  that  follow  them  in  the  objective  case. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

A  benevolent  man  helps  indigent  beggars.  Studious 
scholars  learn  many,  long  lessons.  Wealthy  merchants 
own  large  ships.  The  heavy  ships  bear  large  burdens;  the 
lighter  ships  carry  less  burdens.  Just  poets  use  figurative 
language.  Ungrammatical  expressions  offend  a  true  critic's 
ear.  Weak  critics  magnify  trifling  errours.  No  composi- 
tion is  perfect.  The  rabble  was  tumultuous.  The  late-, 
washed  grass  looks  green.  Shadv  trees  form  a  delightful 
arbour.  The  setting  sun  makes  a  beautiful  appearance,? 
the  variegated  rainbow  appears  more  beautiful.  Epamin- 
ondas  was  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  generals;  Pelopidas  *- 
was  next  to  Epaminondas. 
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.  The  first  fleet  contained  three  hundred  men;  the  second 
contained  four  thousand.  Six:  thousand  Americans  repuls^ 
ed  fifteen  thousand  British  troops. 

REMARKS  ON  ADJECTIVES  AND  NOUNS. 

An  adjective  used  without  a  noun,  with  the  definite  article  the  be- 
fore it,  becomes  a  noun  in  meaning,  and  should  be  parsed  as  a  noun; 
as,  "  The  virtuous  and  sincere  ate  always  respected;  Providence  re- 
wards the  good,  and  punishes  the.badg"  that  is,  virtuous  penons^ q&? 
cere  persons,  &c, 

"The  evilthsX  men  do,  lives  after  them; 
"The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. " 

Sometimes  an  adjective  becomes  a  noun,  and  has  another  adjective 
•joined  to  it;  as,  "The  chief  good;  the  vast  immense  of  space." 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns,  assume  the  nature  of  ad- 
jectives; as,  i(sea  fish,  iron  mortar,  wine  vessel,  gold  watch,  corn  fieldj 
meadow  ground." 

With  regard  to  the  using  of  adjectives  and  other  qualifying  words, 
care  must  be  taken,  or  your  language  will  frequently  amount  to  ab- 
surdity, or  nonsense.  Let  the  following,  general  remark,  which  is 
setter  than  a  dozen  rules,  put  you  on  your  guard.  Whenever  you. 
utter  a  sentence,  or  put  your  \^en  on  paper  to  write,  weigh  well  in 
your  mind,  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  you  are  about  to  employ, 
and  thus  you  will  avoid  innumerable  errours.  In  speaking  of  a  man, 
we  may  say,  with  propriety,  he  is  very  wicked,  or  exceedingly  lavish, 
because  the  terms  wicked  and  lavish  are  adjectives  that  admit  of  com- 
parison; but  it  appears  to  be  absurd  to  say,  he  is  very  honest,  or  ex- 
ceedingly just,  for  the  words  honed  and  just  admit  of  no  comparison. 
A  man  is  honest  or  dishonest,  just,  or  unjust,-  there  can  be  no  medium 
jior  excess  in  this  respect.  Very  correct,  0ery. incorrect:  very  right, 
^very  wrong,  are  common  expressions;  hut  they  are  absurd,  and,  there- 
fore, they  should  be  avoided  What  is  not  correct,  must  be  incorrect; 
and  that  which  is  not  incorrect,  must  he  correct;  what  is  not  right,  must 
fee  wrong;  and  that  which  is  not  wrong,  must  be  right. 

When  adjectives  are  used  by  way  or' comparison,  the  objects  com- 
pared must  be  set  indirect  don  to  each  other;  as,  "Pope  was 
rich,  but  Goldsmith  was  poor."  The  following  sentences  are  inaccu- 
rate: "Solomon  was  wiser  than  Cicero  was  eloquent"  "The  princi- 
ples of  the  reformation  were  deepeir  in  the  prince's  mind  than  to  be 
easily  eradicated,"  This  latter  sentence  contains  no  comparison  at  alL* 
neither  does  it  convey  any  mem,  :..  Again,  if  the  Psalmist  had  said, 
"I  am  the  wisest  of  my  teachers,"  he  would  have  spoken  absurdly* 
because  the  phrase  would  iraplj ,  that  he  whs  one  of  his  te  \chers.  But 
'in  saying,  *I  am  msetthan  ray  teachers/  he  d  »es  hot  consider  himself 
•nc  ofthitn,  but  places  himself  in  contradistinction  to  them. 

Before  you  proceed  any  further,  you  may  answer  tke 
following 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 
What  is  the  distmctitwi  en  a  noun  and  an  adjective; 

— By  what  sign  may  an  adjective  be  known? — Ave  partici- 
ples everwsed  as  adjectives P-Boes gender,  person,  number. 
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gr  case,  belong  to  adjectives?— -How  are  they  varied? — 
Name  the  three  degrees  of  comparison. — What  effect  have 
less  and  least  in  comparing  adjectives? — Repeat  all  the  va- 
rious ways  of  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison,  mentioned 
in  the  first  five  Notes. — Compare  these  adjectives,  ripe* 
frugal,  mischievous,  happy,  able,  good,  little,  much  or  many, 
near,  late,  ofr/.-Name  some  adjectives  that  are  always  in  the 
superlative,  and  never  coin  pa  ted. -Are  compound  adjectives 
compared? — What  is  said  of  the  termination  ish,  and  of  the 
adverb?,  very,  exceedingly,  and  eminently? — Repeat  the  order 
of  parsing  an  adjective. — What  rule  applies  in  parsing  an 
adjectiver — What  rule  in  parsing  a  verb  agreeing  with  a 
ooun  of  multitude  conveying  wmVi/ofidea: — What  Note 
should  be  applied  in  parsing  an  adjective  which  belongs  to 
a  pronoun?— What  Note  in  parsing  numeral  adjectives? — 
When  does  an   adjective  become  a  noun? — What  nature 
does  a  noun  assume  when  placed  before  another  noun? 
EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  3,  under  Rule  18.  Double  Comparatives  and  Su- 
perlatives should  be  avoided;  such  as,  worser,  lesser,  more 
deeper,  more  wickeder,  &c. :  chief  est,  supremest,  perfeotesty 
Tightest;  or  more  perfect,  most  perfect,  most  supreme,  &c. 

Virtue  confers  the  most  supreme  dignity  on  man,  and  it 
should  be  his  chiefest  desire. 

He  made  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  leaser 
light  to  rule  the  night. 

The  phrases  "most  sapreme"  and  "chiefest,"  in  the  first  sentence* 
are  incorrect,  because  supreme  and  ckitfuve  in  the  superlative  degree 
without  having-  the  superlative  form  superadded,  which  makes  them 
double  superlatives.  They  should  be  written,  M  confers  supreme  dig- 
nity," and  "  his  chief  desire." 

We  can  say,  one  thing  is  less  than  another,  or  smaller  than  another, 
because  the  adjectives  /ess and  smaller  are  in  the  comparative  degree; 
but  the  phrase,  "  lesser  light,"  in  the  second  sentence,  is  inaccurate* 
Lesser  is  a  double  comparative,  which,  accordingto  the  preceding  Note, 
should  be  avoided.  Lesser  is  as  incorrect  as  Ladder,  gooder,  worser* 
"  The  smaller  light,"  would  be  less  exceptionable.  You  can  correct, 
the  following"  without  my  assistance. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  more  preferable, 
than  those  of  imagination  or  sense, 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  faster 
the  lesser  weight  it  carries. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest  in  the  grove. 

The  Most  Highesfrfcath  cieatedus  for  his  glory. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  chiefest  offices. 
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The  first  witness  gave, a  strong;  proof  of  the  fact;  the 
next,  a  more  stronger  stiff?  but  the  last  witness,  the  most 
strongest  of  all. 

He  gave  the  fullest  and  the  most  sincere  proof  of  the 
truest  friendship. 


X  EOTTJ21E  V. 

OF  PARTICIPLES. 

A  Pahticiple  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb) 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  also  of 
an  adjective. 

Participles  are  of  three  kinds,  present,  per- 
fect, and  compound  perfect. 

The  present  participle  denotes  present  time. 
It  always  ends  in  ing;  as,  ruling. 

The  perfect  participle  denotes  past  time.  In 
regular  verbs  it  always  ends  in  ed,  and  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  the  imperfect  tense;  as, 
ruled. 

A  compound  perfect  participle  is  two  or  more 
participles  united;  as,  having  ruled,  having  been 
ruled. 

The  term  Participle  comes  from  the  Latin  word  partici- 
fsdo,  which  signifies  to  partake;  and  this  name  is  given  to 
this  part  of  speech,  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
verb  and  adjective. 

In  the  first  place,  I  will  give  you  an  explanation  of  this 
part  of  speech  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  verb.  Parti- 
ciples have  an  active,  passive,  and  neuter  signification;  and 
they  likewise  denote  time.  In  all  these  respects  they  parti- 
cipate the  properties  of  verbs.  Thus,  in  the  examples. 
The  boatman  is  crossing  the  river;  Charles  is  walking;  I 
see  a  man  labouring  in  the  field;  the  words,  crossing,  war 
ifigvand  labouring,  are  present  participles;  and  you  perceive 
that  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  verbs,  for  they  represent 
actions  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  or  actions  still  go- 
ing on.     The  nouns  boatman,  Charles,  and  intm,  to  wiucU 
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these  participles  refer,  are  not  nominatives  to  them,  because 
a  participle  has  no  nominative.  * 

In  the  next  place  I  will  show  you  how  participles  partake 
•f  the  nature  of  adjectives.     "  He  is  a  poor  wretch,  afflicted 
and  despised."    In  this  sentence  the  perfect  participles,  af- 
flicted and  despised,  belong,   like  adjectives,  to  the  noun 
wretch;  and,  like  all  perfect  participles,  they  partake  of  the 
nature  of  adjectives.     Again, ^he  p resent  and  perfect  partici- 
ples, when  placed  before  nouns,  frequently  become  real  ad- 
jectives, and  should  be  parsed  as  such;  as,  A  loving  compan- 
i  ion;  A  flowing  stream;  Roaring  winds;  A  wilted  leaf;  A 
heated  imagination;  An  accomplished  scholar.     In  all  these 
examples  you  perceive  that  the  participles  express  some 
property  of  the  nouns  that  follow  them,  therefore  they  are 
participial  adjectives. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  you  to  distinguish 
!  the  participle  from  the- participial  adjectives. 

Participles  Participial  adjectives. 

See  the  sun  setting.  See  the.  setting  nun. 

!  See  the  moon  rishig.  See  the  rising  moon. 

The  wind  is  roaring.  Hear  the  roaring  wind. 

The  stream  h  flowing.         Behold  in? flowing  stream. 
The  vessel  anchored  in  the  The  anchored  vessel  spreads  her 
bay,  lost  her  mast.  sail. 

The  present  participle  is  generally  known  by  its  ending  in 
ing;  as,  floating,  riding,  hearing",  seeing.  These  are  deriv- 
ed from  the  verbs  float,  ride,  hear,  and  see.  But  some 
words  ending  in  ing  are  not  participles;  such  as  evenings 
morning,  hireling,  saplhvx,  uninteresting,  unbelieving,  un- 
tonlroling.  When  you  parse  a  word  ending  in  twg,  you 
should  always  consider  w  hether  it  comes  from  a  verb  or  not. 
There  is  such  %yerb  as  interest,  hence  you  know  that  the 
word  interesting  is  a  participle;  but  there  is  no  such  verb 
as  zozinterest,  consequently,  zwinteresting  can  not  be  a  par- 
ticiple: but  it  is  an  adjective;  as,  an  uninteresting  story. 
You  will  be  able  very  easily  to  distinguish  the  participle 
jfrom  the  other  parts  of  speech,  wheu  you  shall  have  acquir- 
ed a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  verb.  The  perfect 
participle  will  be  explained  in  Lecture  XI. 

By. *most  grammarians,  every  verb  has  three  participles 

a?si^S^l  to  it,  namely,  the  present  or  active,  the  perfect  or 

^passive,  and  the  compound  perfect.     From  the  verb  love,  the 

participles  are,  pres.  loving,  per.  loved,  comp.  perf.  having 

fovtd.    You  will  observe  that  the  last  of  these  is  formed  by 
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the  union  of  the  present  participle  having,  and  the  perfect 
loved;  so  that,  strictly  speaking,  we  have  but  two  participles. 
There  is  no  great  impropriety,  however,  in  calling  tnese  I 
two  participles  united,  a  compound  perfect  participle,  and, 
as  this  arrangement  will  be  found  most  convenient,  we 
shall  pursue  it. 

Speak  the  participles  from  each  of  these  verbs,  learn, 
walk,  shun,  smile,  sail,  confper.  manage,  reduce,  relate, 
discover,  overrate,  disengage^  Thus,  Pres.  learning,  Perf. 
learned,  Com.  Perf.  having  learned,  and  so  on. 

You  may  now  commit  the  order  of  parsing  a  participle, 
und  then  proceed  with  me. 

SYSTEM2TICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Participle,  is — a  par- 
ticiple, and  why? — from  what  verb  is  it  deriv- 
ed?— speak  the  three — present,  perfect,  or  com- 
pound perfect,  and  why? — to  what  does  it  refer 
or  belong? — Rule. 

"  I  saw  a  vessel  sailing. " 

Sailing  is  a  participle,  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  also  of  an  adjective- 
it  comes  from  the  verb  to  sail— pres.  sailing,  perf.  sailed, 
-com p.  perf.  having  sailed — it  is  a  present  participle,  be- 
cause it  denotes  present  time — and  refers  to  the  noun, 
•'vessel"  for  its  subject,  according  to 

Rule  9.7,  71ie  present  participle  refers  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun  denoting  the  subject  or  actor. 

"Not  a  breath  disturbs  the  sleeping  billow." 

Sleeping  is  a  participial  adjective,  a  word  added  to  a  noun 
to  express  its  quality — it  can  not,  with  propriety,  be  com- 
pared— it  belongs  to  the  noun  u  billow,"  agreeably  to 

Rule  18.  Adjectives  belong  to,  and  nuaVfy  nouns  express- 
ed or  understood. 

Yvu  will  please  to  parse  these  two  words  several  times 
over,  and,  by  aiittlc  reflection,  you  will  perfectly  understand 
the  27th  Rule.  Recollect,  the  participle  never  varies. its 
termination  to  agree  with  a  noun  or  prououn,  for  it  1ms  no 
agreement:  but  it  siflipjj  refeiyi  to* an  actor.  Example:  If 
see  &  vessel  sailing?  or,  I  gee  three  vessels  sailing.  You  per- 
ceive that  the  participle  Hailing  refers  to  a  singular  aoiiii  in 
the  first  example,  antf  to  a  plural  noun  in  the  second:  aud 
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yet  the  participle  is  in  the  same  form  in  both  examples. 
The  noun  vessel  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by 
the  transitive  verb  see.  But  when  a  verb  follows  a  noun, 
the  ending  of  the  verb  varies  in  order  to  agree  with  the 
noun  which  is  its  nominative;  as,  the  vessel  sails;  the  ves- 
sels sail. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  another 
Rule  that  relates  to  the  participle.  In  the  sentence,  "  The 
man  is  beating  his  horse,"  the  noun  horse  is  in  the  objective 
case,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
active-transitive  participle  "beating,"  and  it  is  governed 
by  the  participle  beating,  according  to 

Rule  26.  Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  have  from  which  they  are  derived. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  rule  is  founded,  is  quite  ap- 
parent. As  a  participle  derived  from  a  transitive  verb, 
expresses  the  same  kind  of  action  as  its  verb,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  participle  must  govern  the  same  case  as 
the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived. 

When  you  shall  have  studied  this  lecture  attentively, 
you  may  proceed  and  parse  the  following  exercises,  con- 
taining five  parts  of  speech.  If,  in  analysing  these  exam- 
ples, you  find  any  words  which  you  can  not  parse  correctly 
and  systematically  by  referring  to  your  Compend  for  defini- 
tions and  rules,  you  will  please  to  turn  back  and  read  over 
again  th%  whole  Jive  lectures.  You  must  exercise  a  little 
patience,  and,  for  your  encouragement,  permit  me  to  re- 
mind ^you,  that  when  you  shall  have  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  five  parts  of  speech,  only  Jive  more  will 
remain  for  you  t»  learn. 

In  the  following  examples  the  words  Jlowing,  purling, 
slumbering,  and  twinkling,  are  participial  adjectives.  There 
and  its  you  may  omit. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Orlando  left  the  herd  grazing.  The  hunters  heard  •  the 
young  dog  barking.  The  old  fox  heard  the  sportsman's 
horn  sounding.  Flowing  rivers  float  long  rafts.  Purling 
streams  moisten  the  earth's  surface.  The  sun  approaching, 
melts  the  cold  snow.  The  slumbering  seas  calmed  the 
grave,  old  hermit's  mind.  Pale  Cynthia  declining,  clips 
the  horizon.  Man  beholds  the  twinkling  stars  adorning 
night's  blue  arch.  The  stranger  saw  the  desert  thistle  bend- 
ing there  its  lonelv  head. 
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f~  REMARKS  ON  PARTICIPLES. 

Participles  frequently  become  ncuns;  as,  "A  good  understanding} 
Excellent  writing.  He  made  a  good  beginning,  but  a  bad  ending." 
But,  in  the  phrases,  "That  devoted  city;  An  admired  artist;  A  most, 
respected  ■magistraXe;  A  pleasing  prospect,"  the  participles  devoted, 
admired,  respected,  and  pleasing,  become  adjectives,  because  they  ex- 
press qualities  or  properties  of  the  nouns  that  follow  them. 

Participles  frequently  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  posses- 
sive case:  "  Upon  Johnson's  going  home,  I  returned  to  the  city;" 
"Upon  God's  huvhig  ended  all  his  works,"  he;  "At  my  coming  in, 
he  said,"  &c.  In  these  examples,  the  nouns  Johnson's  and  God's  and 
the  pronoun  my.  are  in  the  possessive  case  and  governed  by  the  par- 
ticiples going,  having  ended,  and  cuming.  But  perhaps,  in  examples 
like  these,  it  would  :>e  better  to  take  the  whole  clause  together,  and 
consider  it  a  substcntive  phrase,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  and  governed  by  the  preposition  which  begins  the  phrase. 
See  Note  2,  under  Rule  28. 

You  may  now  answer  these 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

How  many  kinds  of  participles  are  there?— -What  is  the 
ending  of  a  present  participle? — What  does  a  perfect  parti- 
ciple denote? — With  what  does  the  perfect  participle  of  a 
regular  verb  corresponds — What  is  a  compound  perfect 
participle? — From  what  word  is  the  term  participle  deriv- 
ed?— Why  is  this  part  of  speech  thus  named? — Wherein 
does  this  part  of  speech  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  verb? — 
Do  all  perfect  participles  participate  the  properties  of  ad- 
jectives?— WThen  are  participles  called  participfbl  adjec- 
tives?— Give  examples. — How  may  a  present  participle  be 
known? — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a  participle? — What 
Rule  applies  in  parsing  a  present  participle? — What  Rule  in 
parsing  a  participial  adjective? — Do.  participles  vary  in 
their  terminations  in  order  to  agreed  ^jith  their  subject  oi- 
actor?— What  Rule  applies  irtpar^lfeaifeun  in  the  objective 
case,  governed  by  a  participle?-4-ljo^  p&r/peiples  ever  be- 
come neuns? — Give  examples. — Dvptlrfttiples  ever  govern 
the  possessive  case? — Give  examples. 
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LECTUHE  VI. 

OF  ADVERBS. 
An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the 
sense  of  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  an 
other  adverb. 


OF  ADVERBS         &fa  l  ^f  4*%^ 

Recollect,  an  adverb  never  qualifies  a  noun*  It  quali- 
fies either  of  the  lour  parts  of  speech  above  named,  and 
.none  others. 

When  an  adverb  is  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a  verb  or 
participle,  it  generally  expresses  the  manner,  time,  or  place, 
in  which  the  action  is  performed,  or  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance respecting  it.  In  #e  phrases.  The  man  rides 
gracefully,  awkwardly,  badly,  swiftly,  slowly,  &c.  or,  I  saw 
the  man  riding  swiftly,  sloivly,  leisurely,  very  fast,  &c.  yon 
perceive  that  the  words  gracefully,  awkwardly,  very  fast, 
&c.  are  adverbs,  qualifying  the  verb  rides,  or  the  participle 
riding*  because  they  express  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
tion denoted  by  the  verb  and  participle,  is  done. 

In  the  phrases,  The  man  rides  daily,  weekly,  seldom,fre^ 
quently,  often,  some'imes,  never;  or,  The  man  rode  yesterday 
heretofore,  long  since,  long  ago,  recently,  lately,  just  now;  or, 
The  man  will  ride  soon,  presently,  directly,  immediately,  by- 
ancl-by,  to-day,  hereafter,  you  perceive  that  all  these  words 
in  italicks,  are  adverbs,  qualifying  the  verb  rides,  because 
they  express  the  time  at'  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb. 

Again,  if  I  say,  The  man  lives  here,  nearby,  ^oiider,  re- 
motefar  off,  somewhere,  nowhere,  everywhere,  &c.  the  words  in 
italicks  are  adverbs  of  place,  because  they  tell  where  he  lives. 

Adverbs  likewise  qualify  adjectives,  and  sometimes  other 
adverbs;  as  more  wise,  most  wise;7N  more  wisely,  most  wiser 
ly.  When  an  adverb  is  joined  to  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it 
generally  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison;  for  adverbs, 
like  adjectives,  have  degrees  of  comparison.  Thus,  in  the 
phrase,  A  skilful  artist,  you  know  the  adjective  skilful  is  in 
the  positive  degree;  but,  by  placing  the  adverb  more  before 
Vhe  adjective,  we  increase  the  degree  to  the  comparative: 
as,  A  more  skilful  artist:  and  most  renders  it  superlative; 
as.  A  most  skilful  artist.  And  if  we  place  more  and  most 
before  other  adverbs,  the  effect  is  the  same;  as  skilfully, 
■more  skilfully,  most  skilfully. 

COMPARISON  OF  ADVERBS. 

Superlative. 
soonest, 
oftenest. 
most, 
best. 

most  wisely, 
most  justly. 
y^nju  Adverb^  ending  in  ly,  are  compared  b)f  more  and  7rt$ft 


Positive. 

Comparative. 

soon, 

sooner, 

often, 

oftener, 

much; 

more, 

Well, 

better, 

wisely, 

more  wisely, 

-justly, 

more  justly, 

Vwv, 
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You  will  generally  know  an  adverb  at  sight;  but  some- 
times you  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  be  distinguished,  than 
any  other  part  of  speech  in  the  English  language.  I  will-, 
therefore,  give  you  some  signs  which  will  assist  you  a  little. 
Most  words  ending  in  ly  are  adverbs;  such  as,  politely* 
gracefully,  judiciously.  Any  word  or  short  phrase  that  will 
answer  to  either  of  the  queftions,  how?  how  much?  when? 
or  where?  is  an  adverb;  as,  The  river  flows  rapidly;  He 
walks  very  fast;  He  has  gone  far  away;  but  he  will  soon 
return;  She  sings  sweetly;  They  learn  none  at  all.  How,  or 
in  what  manner  does  the  river  flow?  Rapidly.  How  does 
hewalkr1  Very  fast.  Where  has  he  gone?  Faraway.  When 
will  he  return?  Soon.  How  does  she  sing?  Sweetly.  How- 
much  do  they  learn?  None  at  all.  From  this  illustration 
you  perceive,  that,  if  you  could  not  tell  these  adverbs  by 
the  sense,  you  would  know  them  by  their  answering  to  the 
questions.  However,  your  better  way  will  be  to  distinguish 
adverbs  by  considering  the  office  they  perform  in  the  sen- 
tence; or  by  noticing  their  grammatical  relation,  or  their 
situation*  with  respect  to  other  words.  Rapidly,  fast,  far , 
away,  soMi,  sweetly,  &c.  are  known  to  be  adverbs  by  their 
qualifying  the  sense  of  verbs.  "  A  very  good  pen  writes  ex- 
tremely  well."  Well,  in  this  sentence,  is  known  to  be  an  ad 
Verb  by  its  qualifying  the  sense  of  the  verb  writes;  extreme- 
ly, by  its  ending  in  ly,  or  by  its  being  joined  to  the  adverb 
tvell  to  qualify  it;  and  very  is  known  as  an  adverb  by  its 
joining  the  adjective  good. 

Expressions  like  these,  none  at  all.  a  great  deal,  a  few  day* 
ago,  long  since,  when  they  are  used  to  denote  the  manner 
or  time  of  the  action  of  verbs  or  participles,  are  called  ad- 
verbial phrases. 

Adverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may  be  reduced  to  cer- 
tain classes. 

1.  Of  Number;  as,  Once,  twice,  thrice,  &c. 

2,  Of  Order;  as,  First,  secondly,  lastly,  finally,  &c. 

3i  Of  Place;  as,   Here,   there,  where,    elsewhere,  any 
where,  somewhere,  nowhere,  herein,  whither,  hither, 
thither,    upward,    downward,    forward,    backward* 
whence,  thence,  whithersoever,  &c. 

4*  Of  Time. 

Present;  as,  Now,  to-day,  &c. 

Vast;  as,  Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday,  hereto- 

fore,  hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago,  &c. 

Jsulure;  as,  To-morrow,  not  yet,  hereafter,  hearcfcith^ 
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henceforward,  by-and-by,  instantly,  presently,  imme- 
diately, straightways,  &c. 

Time  indefinite;  as,  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  often-time^, 
sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  year- 
ly, always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  again,  &c. 

5.  "Of  Quantity;  as,  Much,  little,  sufficiently,  how  much, 
how  great,  enough,  abundantly,  &c. 

6.  Of  Manner  or  quality;  as,  Wisely,  foolishly,  justly,  un- 
justly, quickly,  slowly,  &c.  Adverbs  of  quality  are 
the  most  numerous  kind;  and  they  are  generally  form- 
ed by  adding  the  termination  ly  to  an  adjective  or  a 
participle,  or  by  changing  le  into  ly;  as,  Bad,  badly; 
cheerful,  cheerfully;  able,  ably;  admirable,  admirably. 

7.  Of  Doubt;  as,  perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly,  per- 
.  chance. 

8.  Of  •Affirmation;  as,  Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly,  doubt- 
less, certainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,  &c. 

9.  Of  Negation;  as,  Nay,  no,  not,  by  no  means,  not  at 
all,  in  no  wise,  &c. 

10.  Of  Interrogation;  as,  How,  why,  wherefore,  whether, 
&c 

11.  Of  Comparison;  as,  More,  most,  better,  best,  worse, 
worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,  &c. 

NOTES. 

1.  This  catalogue  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  the  adverbs  in  our 
language.  Many  adverbs  are  formed  by  a  combination  of  prepositions 
with  the  adverbs  of  place,  here,  there,  where,-  as,  Hereof,  thereof,  where- 
of; hereto,  thereto,  whereto;  hereby,  thereby,  whereby;  herewith, 
therewith,  wherewith;  herein,  therein,  wherein;  therefore,  (i.  e. 
there -for,)  wherefore,  (i.  e.  where -for,)  hereupon,  hereon,  thereupon, 
thereon,  whereupon,  whereon,  &c. 

2.  When  the  words  therefore,  consequently,  accordingly,  and  the  like, 
are  used  in  connexion  with  other  conjunctions,  they  are  adverbs;  but 
when  they  appear  single,  they  are  conjunctions. 

3.  The  words  when  and  where,  and  all  others  of  the  same  nature, 
such  as  whence,  whith  er,  whenever,  wherever,  till,  until,  &c.  may  be 
properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions,  because  they  participate  the  na- 
ture both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote  the 
attributes  either  of  time  or  place,-  of  conjunctions,  as  they  conjoin  sere- 
fences. 

4.  Some  adverbs  are  composed  of  nouns  and  the  letter  cr,  used  in- 
stead of  at,  on,fkc;  as,  Aside,  athirst,  afoot,  asleep,  aboard,  ashore, 
abed,  aground,  afloat,  &c. 

You  will  now  please  to  read  this  lecture  four  times  over, 
and  read  slowly  and  carefully,  for  unless  you  understand  well 
•4he  sature  and  eharacter  of  this  part  of  speech,  you  wkl  )>e 
6* 
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frequently  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in  compo- 
sition. Now  do  you  notice,  that,  in  this  sentence  which  you 
have  just  read,  the  words  slowly,  carefully,  well,  andjfre- 
quently,  are  adverbs?  And  do  you  again  observe,  that,  in 
the  question  I  have  just  put  to  you,  the  words  now  and  just 
are  adverbs?  Exercise  a  little  sober  thought.  Five  min- 
utes spent  in  reflection,  are  worth  whole  days  occupied  in 
careless  reading. 

In  the  following  exercises  six  parts  of  speech  are  presen- 
ted, namely,  Nouns,  Verbs,  Articles,  Adjectives,  Partici- 
ples, and  Adverbs;  and  I  believe  you  are  now  prepared  to 
parse  them  all  agreeably  to  the  systematick  order.  Those 
words  in  italicks,  are  adverbs. 

SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  ofjiarsing  an  Adverb,  is — an  ad- 
verb, and  why?-— what  sort? — what  does  it  qual- 
ify?— Rule. 

"My  friend  has  returned  again;  but  his  health  is  not 
very  good." 

•Again  is  an  adverb,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a 
verb — of  time  indefinite,  it  expresses  a  period  of  time  not 
precisely  defined-— it  qualifies  the  verb  "lias  returned, ** 
accord in 2  to 

Rule  29.  Jldverbs  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs. 

Ao/  is  an  adverb,  a  word  used  to  modifv  the  sense  of  a 
verb—- of  negation,  it  makes  the  assertion  negative;  that  is, 
it  changes  the  proposition  from  an  affirmative  to  a  nega- 
tive— aud  it  qualifies  the  verb  "is,"  agreeably  to  Rule  29. 
Jldverbs  qualify  verbs,  &.c. 

Very  is  an  adverb,  a  word  used  to  qualify  the  sense  of 
an  adjective — of  comparison,  it  compares  the  adjective 
c*2;oo(l, "and  qualifies  it  according  to  Rule  29.  Jldverbs 
fjveuify  adjectives,  &c. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  traveller  described  a  lofty  castle^decaying  gradually. 
Very  few  literary  men  ever  become   distinguished   p< 
The  great  Milton  excels  not  Homer.     The  Roman  v .omen 
once,  voluntarily  contributed  their  most  precious  j         -  to 
save  the  city. 

Manv  small  streams  uniting,  form  very  larjre  rivers.  The 
river  Funza  falling  perpendicularly,  forms  a  vast  cataract. 
Attentive  servants  always  drive  horses  very  carefidlj;  negli- 
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getit  servants  often  drive  horses  very  carelessly.  Assiduous 
scholars  improve  very  fast ;  idle  scholars  learn  none  at  all. 
Friendship  often  ends  in  love;  but  love  in  friendship,  never. 
Note.  Two  adverbs  frequently  qualify  one  verb.  The  adverbs 
always  and  carefully  both  qualify  "the  verb  "drive:"  the  former  ex- 
presses lime,  and  the  latter,  manner.  Once  and  voluntarily  both  qual- 
ify the  verb  *'  contributed,"  the  former  expresses  number,  and  the  lat- 
ter manner.  The  word  their  you  need  not  parse.  The  active  verb  to 
save  has  no  nominative.  The  nouns  lore  and  friendship,  following-  in, 
are  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  that  preposition. 

REMARKS  ON  ADVERBS. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectives,  and 
sometimes  as  adverbs;  as,  "More  men  than  women  were  there;  I  am 
more,  diligent  than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  more  is  evidently  an 
adjective,  for  it  is  joined  to  a  noun  to  qualify  it;  in  the  latter  it  is  an 
adverb,  because  it  qualifies  an  adjective.  There  are  others  that  are 
sometimes  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs;  as,  "  To-day's 
lesson  is  longer  than  yesterday's"  In  this  example,  to-day  and  yester- 
day are  nouns,  because  they  are  words  that  make  sense  of  themselves, 
and  admit,  likewise,  of  a  possessive  case:  but,  in  the  phrase,  "  He 
came  home  yesterday,  end  he  will  set  out  again  to-day,"  they  are  ad- 
verbs, because  they  express  the  time  when  he  came,  and  when  he 
sets  out. 

The  adverb  much  is  used  as  three  parts  of  speech;  as,  *'  Where 
much  is  given,  much  is  required;  Much  money  has  been  expended; 
It  is  much  better  to  go  than  to  stay."  In  the  fmt  of  these  sentences, 
much  is  a  noun,  or  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun,  and  is  the  subject 
of  a  verb;  in  the  second  it  is  an  adjective,  it  qualifies  a  noun:  and  in 
the  third,  an  adverb,  because  it  qualifies  an  adjective.  In  short,  you 
must  determine  what  part  of  speech^  words  are  by  the  sense  they 
.convey. 

An  adjective  may,  in  ail  instances,  be  distinguished  from  an  adverb 
by  this  rule;  Any  word  that  qualifies  a  noun  or  pronoun,  is  an  adjec- 
tive, but  any  word  that  qualifies  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  adverb, 
is  an  adverb. 

In  some  instances  the  preposition  becomes  an  adverb  merely  by  its 
application:  as,  "Re  rides  about;  He  was  near  falling;  But  do  not 
after  lay  the  blame  on  me." 

Adverbs  seem  originally  to  have  been  contrived  to  express  compen- 
diously in  one  word,  what  must  otherwise  have  required  two  or  more 
words;  as,  "He  acted  wisely,"  for,  he  acted  with  wisdom,-  "prudent* 
ly,"  for,  ui'h  prudence;  "  He  did  it  here"  for,  he  did  it  in  this  plane ; 
**  exceedingly ^  for,  to  a  great  degree;  " often  and  seldom,"  foe,  many, 
.and  for,  few  times;  "very,"  for,  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Before  you  proceed  to  correct  the  following  exercises  in 
false  ByHtax,  you  may  answer  the-  e 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 
Does  an  adverb  ever  qualify  a  noun? — What  parts  of 
speech  does  -t  qualify? — When  an  adverb  qualifies  a  verb 
.or  participle,  what  does  it  express? — When  an  adverb 
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qualifies  an  adjective  or  adverb,  what  does  it  generally  es> 
press? — Compare  some  adverbs. — By  what  signs  may  an 
adverb  be  known? — Give  examples. — Repeat  some  adver- 
bial phrases. — Name  the  different  classes  of  adverbs.— Re- 
peat some  of  each  class. — Repeat  some  adverbs  that  are 
formed  by  a  combination  of  prepositions  with  adverbs  of 
place. — What  part  of  speech  are  the  words,  therefore,  con- 
sequently^ fyc? — What  words  are  called  adverbial  conjunc- 
tions1?— Why  are  they  so  called? — Repeat  some  adverbs 
composed  of  the  article  a  and  nouns. — Repeat  the  order  of 
parsing  an  adverb. — What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  an 
adverb? — Is  the  same  word  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective 
and  sometimes  as  an  adverb?— Give  examples. — What  is 
said  of  the  word  much? — By  what  rule  can  you  tell  an  ad- 
jective from  an  adverb? — Do  prepositions  ever  become  ad- 
verbs?— Give  examples. — For  what  end  were  adverbs  ori- 
ginally contrived? 

EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  3,  to  Rule  29.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  impro- 
perly applied  as  adverbs;  as,  indifferent  honest;  excellent 
well;  miserable  poor;  she  writes  elegant;  he  is  walking 
slow. 

These  phrases  should  be  written  thus,  Indifferently  honest,  excel- 
lently well,  miserably  poor,  she  writes  elegantly,  he  is  walking1  slow- 
ly,- because  adjectives  do  not  express  the  manner  of  the  action  of 
verbs  or  participles,  nor  the  degree  of  adverbs  or  adjectives;  but  such 
modifications  are  denoted  by  adverbs. 

Correct  the  following  examples,  and  give  your  reasons 
why  they  are  ungrammatical. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

He  speaks  fluent,  and  reasons  coherent. 

She  reads  proper,  and  writes  very  neat. 

They  once  lived  tolerable  well,  but  now  they  are  miseia- 
fele  poor. 

The  lowering  clouds  are  moving  slow. 

He  behaved  himself  submissive,  and  was  exceeding  care- 
ful not  to  give  offence. 

Note  4,  to  Rule  29.  Adverbs  are  sometimes  improp- 
erly used  instead  of  adjectives;  as,  "  The  tutor  addressed 
him  in  terms  rather  warm,  but  suitably  to  his  offence." 

The  adverb  suitably  is  incorrect.    It  does  not  express  the  manner 
«f  the  action  of  the  verb  "addressed,"  but  it  denotes  the  quality  of 
the  nmmterms  understood;  for  which  reason  it  should  be  an  adjective 
mitabk. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


OS- 


FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  man  was  slowly  wandering  about,  soUtarily  and  dis- 
tressed. 

He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  his  condition. 

The  study  of  Syntax  should  be  previously  to  that  of 
Punctuation.  4 

He  introduced  himself  in  a  manner  very  abruptly. 

Conformably  to  their  vehemence  of"  thought,  was  their 
vehemence  of  gesture. 

I  saw  him  previously  to  his  arrival. 


ZiEOTTTBE  VII. 


OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  serves  to  con- 
nect words,  and  show  the  relation  between  them. 

The  term  preposition  is  derived  from  the  two  Latin  words 
pre,  which  signifies  before,  and  pono,  to  place.  Prepositions 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  mostly  placed  before  the 
nouns  and  pronouns  which  they  govern  in  the  objective 
case. 

The  principal  prepositions  are  presented  in  the  following 
list,  which  you  may  now  commit  to  memory,  and  thus  you 
Will  be  enabled  to  distinguish  them  from  other  parts  of 
Speech  whenever  you  see  them  in  composition. 

d  LIST  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS. 

except 
excepting 
respecting 
during- 
concerning* 
notwithstanding.-, 
out  of 
instead  of 
over  against 
according  to 

This  list  contains  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  a? 
mjunctions,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs;  but  when  you 
lall  have  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  prepo~ 
,;»itkm,  and  of  the  conjunction  and  adverb  too,  you  will  find, 
■  M)  difficulty  in  ascertaiuiBg  to  which  of  these  classes  any 
^yord  belongs* 


«f 

under 

up 

unto 

to 

through 

down 

across 

fop 

above 

before 

around 

by 

below 

behind 

amidst 

with 

between 

off 

throughout 

in 

beneath 

on  upon 

underneath 

•into 

from 

among 

betwixt 

Within 

beyond 

after 

beside 

without 

at 

about 

athwart 

•ver 

near 

against 

towards 

' 
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By  looking  again  at  tiie  definition  of  a  preposition,  you 
will  notice,  that  it  performs  a  double  office  in  a  sentence, 
namely,  it  connects  words,  and  also  shows  a  relation between 
them.  I  will  first  show  you  the  use  and  importance  of  this 
part  of  speech  as  a  connective.  When  corn  is  ripe — Octo- 
ber, it  is  gathered— the  field — men — who  go — hill — hill- 
baskets, — which  they  put  the  ears.  You  perceive,  that  in 
■his  sentence  there tl  a  total  want  of  connexion  and  mean- 
ing: bul^t'us  fill  up  each  vacandy  with  a  preposition,  and 
the  sensPvvill  be  clear.  "  Whew  corn  is  ripe,  in  October, 
it  is  gathered  in  the  field  by  men,  who  go  from  hill  to  hill 
with  baskets,  into  which  they  put  the  ears." 

From  this  illustration  you  are  convinced,  no  doubt,  that 
our  language  would  be  very  deficient  without  prepositions 
to  connect  the  various  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
would,  in  fact,  amount  to  nothing  but  nonsense.  There 
is,  however,  another  part  of  speech  that  performs  this  office, 
namely,  the  conjunction.-  This  will  be  explained  in  lecture 
IX.  in  which  lecture  you  will  learn,  that  the  nature  of  a 
preposition,  as  a  connective  particle,  is  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  a  conjunction.  In  the  next  place  I  will  show  you 
how  prepositions  exrress  a  relation  between  words. 

The  boy's  hat  is  wider  his  arm.  In  this  expression,  what 
relation  does  the  preposition  under  show?  You  know  that 
hat  and  armsive  words  used  as  signs  of  two  objects,  or  ideas: 
but  under  is  not  the  sign  of  a  thing  vou  can  think  of:  it  is 
merely  the  sig'i  of  the  relation  existing  between  the  two  ob- 
jects/ Hence  you  may  perceive,  that  since  the.  word  under 
is  the  sign  of  the  relation  existing  between  certain  ideas,  it 
also  expresses  a  relation  existing  between  the  words,  hat 
and  ar.ii.  which  words  are  the  representatives  of  those 
ideas. 

The  boy  holds  his  hat  in  his  hand.  In  this  sentence  the 
preposition  in  shows  the  relation  existing  between  hat  and 
hand,  or  the  situation,  or  relative  position,  each' has  in  re- 
gard.to  the  other.  And,  if  I  say,  The  boy's  hat  is  an  his 
bead,  you  perceive  that  on  shows  the  relation  between  hah 
and  head.  Again,  in  the  expressions,  The  boy  threw  his 
bat  up  stairs — under  the  bed-2-behind  the  table — through 
the  window — over  the  house — across  the  street— into  the 
water — and  so  on,  you  perceive  that  the  several  preposlV 
tions  express  the  different  relations  existing  between  the\ 
hat  and  the  other  nouns,  stairs,  bed,  takk,  window,  I'Musj 
striet9  aad  water. 
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Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case,  but  they  do  not 
express  an  action  done  to  some  object,  as  an  active-transi- 
tive verb  or  participle  does.  When  a  noun  or  pronoun  fol- 
lows a  preposition,  it  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  it  \± 
the  object  of  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition,  and 
not  the  object  of  an  action. 

I  can  now  give  you  a  more  extensive  explanation  of  thfe 
ebjective  case,  than  that  which  was  given  in  a  former  lecture, 
I  have  already  informe^you,  that  the  objective  calfe  expres- 
ses the  object  of  an  action  or  of  a  relation;  and,  also,  that 
there  are  three  parts  of  speech  which  govern  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  objective  case,  namely,  active-transitive  verbs, 
participles  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  and  prepositions-. 
A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  can  not  be,  at  the 
same  time,  the  object  of  an  action  and  of  a  relation.     It 
must  be  either  the  object  of  an  action  or  of  a  relation.    And 
I  wish  you  particularly  to  remember,  that  whenever  a  noun 
or  pronoun  is  governed  by  a  transitive  verb  or  participle,  it 
is  the  object  of  an  action;  as,  The  tutor  instructs  his^w- 
fils;  or,  The  tutor  is  instructing  his  pupils;  but  whenever, 
a  noun  or  pronoun  is  governed  by  a  preposition,  it  is  the  ob- 
"ect  of  a  relation;  as,  The  tutor  gives  good  instruction  to 
is  pupils.  •• 

Before  you  proceed  to  parse  the  following  examples, 
please  to  review  this  lecture,  and  then  the  whole  seven  in 
the  manner  previously  recommended,  namely,  read  one  or 
two  sentences,  and  then  look  oft' your  book  and  repeat  them 
two  or  three  times  over  in  your  mind.  This  course  wili 
enable  you  to  retain  the  most  important  ideas  advanced. 
If  you  wish  to  proceed  with  ease  and  advantage,  you  muse 
have  the  subject-matter  of  the  preceding  lectures  stored  in 
your  mind.  Do  not  consider  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  com- 
ply with  my  requisitions,  for  when  you  shall  have  learned 
this  far,  you  will  understand  seven  parts  of  speech:  and  only 
three  more  will  remain  to  be  learned. 

If  you  have  complied  with  the  above  request,  you  may 
commit  the  following  order,  and  then  proceed  in  parsing 


£ 


!;; 


SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  'parsing  a  Preposition,  is — a 
preposition,  and  why? — what  does  it  eouned? — 
what  relation  does  it  show? 


(, 
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"He  saw  an  antelope  in  the  vdlderness." 
//us  a  preposition,  a  word  which  serves  to  connect  words', 
and  show  the  relation  between  them — it  connects  the  words 
14  antelope"  and  ki  wilderness" — and  shows  the  relation 
between  them. 

Wilderness  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  place — com.  the 
same  of  a  sort  or  species — neut.  gend.  it  denotes  a  thing 
without^x — third  pers.  spoken  ojf — sing.  num.  it  implies 
but  one — and  in  the  objective  case^it  is  the  object  of  the 
relation  expressed  by  the  preposition  "in,"  and  governed 
by  it,  according  io 

Rule  31.  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  all-wise  Creator  bestowed  the  power  of  speech  upon 
man,  for  the  most  excellent  uses.  Augustus  heard  the  ora- 
tor pleading  the  client's  cause,  in  a  flow  of  most  powerful 
eloquence.  Fair  Cynthia  smiles  serenely  over  nature's 
soft  repose.  Life's  varying  schemes  no  more  distract  the 
labouring  mind  of  man.  Septimius  stabbed  Pompey  stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  Egypt 

The  thoughts  of  former  years  glide  over  my  soul,  like 
swift-shooting  meteors  over  Ardven's  gloomy  vales. 

At  the  approach  of  day,  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the 
clouds  full  fa»t;  and  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
troop  home  to  church-yards. 

Love  still  pursues  an  ever  devious  race, 
True  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  grace. 

Note.  The  words  my  and  and  you  need  not  parse.  The  noun 
"  meteors,"  following  the  adverb  **  like,"  is  in  the  objective  case,  and 
governed  by  unto  understood,  according  to  Note  2,  under  Rule  32. 
The  noun  "home"  is  governed  by  to  understood,  according"  to 
Rum  32. 

REMARKS  ON  PREPOSITIONS  AND  VERBS. 

Participles  frequently  become  prepositions;  as,  excepting,  respect- 
ing, touching,  concerning,  according.  "  All  were  well  except  or  ex- 
cepting him." 

The  prepositions  after,  before,  above,  beneath,  and  many  others,  are, 
in  certain  situations,  sometimes  considered  as  adverbs;  as,  '  They  hud 
their  reward  soon  after,-'  **  He  died  not  long  before,''*  "  He  dwells 
above,-"  but,  in  such  instances,  we  ought  to  supply  the  ncun  &?rtt  or 
place  after  the  preposition,  and  it  will  lose  its  adverbial  form;  as,  **  He 
Sed  not  long  before  that  time"  &c.  " My  cup  runs  over;"  that.  h\ 
over  the  top,  brim,  or  something  else. 

When  two  prepositions  come  together,  the  first  generally  beoon^s- 
rm  adverb;  as,  «'  He  came  down  from  the  fcijlj"  "  They  "lifted  Mm  vjr 
out  of  the  pit." 
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A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  is  often  governed  by  a 
preposition  understood;  as,  "  Give  him  that  book;"  that  is,  Give  that 
book  to  him;  "  Ortugrai  was  one  day  wandering","  &c.  tbat  is,  on  one 
day;  "  Mercy  gives  affliction  a  grace;"  that  is,  Mercy  gives  a  grace  to 
affliction.     See  Note  1,  under  Rule  32. 

To  be  able  to  make  a  proper  use  of  prepositions,  particular  atten- 
tion is  requisite.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  by  and  with;  as,  "  He  walks  with  a  staff  by  moonlight;"  "He 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  killed  with  a  sword."  Put  the  one 
preposition  for  the  other,  and  say,  "  He  walks  by  a  staff  with  moon- 
light;" "  He  was  taken  with  stratagem,  and  killed  by*&  sword;" 
and  it  will  appear,  that  the  latter  expressions  differ  from  the  form- 
er in  signification,  more  than  one,  at  firt>t  view,  would  be  apt  to  im- 
agine. 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a.  preposition,-  as,  to  up- 
hold,  to  tvitfistand,  to  overtook:  and  this  composition  gives  a  new 
meaning  to  the  verb;  as,  to  tinrier.st&nd,  to  iwV/idraw,  to^/w-give.  But 
the  preposition  is  more  frequently  placed  after  the  verb,  and  separ- 
ately from  it,  like  an  adverb;  in  which  situation  it  does  not  less  affect 
the  sense  of  the  verb,  and  give  it  a  new  meaning:  and  in  all  instances, 
whether  the  preposition  is  p!aced  either  before  or  after  the  verb,  if  it 
gives  a  new  meaning  to  the  verb,  it  may  be  considered  as  apart  of  the 
verb.  Thus,  to  cast  mean.-,  to  throw,-  but  to  cast  up  an  account,  signifies 
to  compute  it;  therefore  up  is  a  part  of  the  verb.  The  phrases,  to  fall 
on,  to  bear  cut,  to  give  over,  convey  very  different  meanings  from  what 
they  would  if  the  pre  positions  on,  out,  and  over,  were  not  used.  Verbs 
of  this  kind  are  called  compound  verbs. 

You  may  now  answer  the  following 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

From  what  words  is  the  term  preposition  derived? — 
Why  is  it  thus  named? — Repeat  the  list  of  prepositions — 
Name  the  three  parts  of  speech  that  govern  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns in  the  objective  case. — When  is  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  an  action? — When  is  it 
the  object  of  a  relation? — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a 
preposition. — What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  noun  or 
pronoun  governed  by  a  preposition? — Are  participles  ever 
used  as  prepositions? — Give  examples. — Do  prepositions 
ever  appear  to  be  adverbs? — What  ought  to  be  supplied  in 
such  instances? — When  two  prepositions  come  together, 
what  part  of  speech  do  you  call  the  first?- — Is  a  noun  or 
pronoun  ever  governed  by  a  preposition  understood? — Give 
examples*. — What  is  said  of  verbs  compounded  of  a  verb 
and  preposition? 
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*  IiECTTTHE  VUI. 

J* 

OF  PRONOUNS. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun? 
and  generally  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  word. 

The  word  pronoun  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words, pro, 
which  means/br,  or  instead  of,  and  nomen,  a  name,  or  noun. 
Hence  you  perceive,  that  pronoun  means/or  a  noun,  or  m« 
stead  of  a  noun. 

In  the  sentence,  "  The  man  is  happy;  he  is  benevolent; 
he  is  useful ;"  you  perceive,  that  the  word  he  is  used  instead 
of  the  noun  man;  consequently  he  must  be  a  pronoun.  You 
observe,  too,  that,  by  making  use  of  the  pronoun  he  in  this 
sentence,  we  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  noun  man,  for  with- 
out the  pronoun,  the  sentence  would  be  rendered  thus,  uThe 
man  is  happy;  the  man  is  benevolent;  the  man  is  useful." 

By  looking  again  at  the  definition,  you  will  notice,  that 
pronouns  always  stand  for  nouns,  but  they  do  not  always 
avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns.  Repetition  means  repeating,  or 
mentioning  the  same  thing  again.  In  the  sentence, "  I  come 
to  die  for  my  country,"  the  pronouns  /and  my,  stand  for  the 
name  of  the  person  who  speaks;  but  they  do  not  avoid  the 
repetition  of  that  name,  because  the  name  or  noun  for  which 
the  pronouns  are  used,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Pronouns 
of  the  third  person,  generally  avoid  the  repetition  of  the 
nouns  for  which  they  stand;  but  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  sometimes  avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not. 

A  little  further  illustration  of  the  pronoun  will  show  you 
its  importance,  and,  also,  that  its  nature  is  very  easily  com- 
prehended. If  we  had  no  pronouns  in  our  language,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  express  ourselves  in  this  manner:  "  A 
woman  went  to  a  man,  and  told  the  man  that  the  man  was 
in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  a  gang  of  robbers;  as  a 
gang  of  robbers  had  made  preparations  for  attaching  the 
man.  The  man  thanked  the  woman  for  the  woman"1-  kind- 
ness, and,  as  the  man  was  unable  to  defend  the  n&ti's  sc!f, 
the  man  left  the  man's  house,  and  went  to  a  neighbour's." 
This  would  be  a  laborious  style  indeed;  but,  by  the  htlp 
of  pronouns,  we  can  express  the  same  ideas  with  far  gr  . .. .  r 
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ease  and  conciseness:  "  A  woman  went  to  a  man,  and  told 
Mm,  that  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being  murdered  by  a 
gang  of  robbers,  who  had  made  preparations  for  attacking 
him.  He  thanked  Aerfor  her  kindness,  and,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  defend  himself,  he  left  his  house  and  went  to  a 
neighbour's^9' 

If  you  look  at  these  examples  a  few  moments,  you  can 
not  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  which  words  are  pronouns ;  and  you 
will  observe,  too,  that  they  all  stand  for  nouns. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns,  namely, 
the  Personal,  the  Adjective,  and  the  Relative  pro- 
nouns.    They  are  all  known  by  the  lists. 

1.     OF  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  stand  for  the  name  of 
some  person  or  thing.  There  are  five  of  them; 
I,  thou,  he,  she.  it;  with  their  plurals,  We,  ye 
or  you,  they. 

To  pronouns  belong  gender,  person,  number^ 
and  case. 

Gender.  When  we  speak  of  a  man,  we  say,  he,  his,hi?n; 
when  we  speak  of  a  woman,\ve  say,  she,  hers,  her;  and  when 
we  speak  of  a  thing,  we  say  it.  Hence  you  perceive,  that 
gender  belongs  to  pronouns  as  well  as  to  nouns.  Example; 
'*  The  general,  in  gratitude  to  the  lady,  offered  her  his  hand; 
put  she,  not  knowing  him,  declined  accepting  i/."  The 
pronouns  his  and  him,  in  this  sentence,  personate  pv  repre- 
sent the  noun  general,  they  are,  therefore,  of  the  masculine 
gender;  her  and  she  personate  lady,  therefore,  they  are  fem- 
inine; and  it  represents  hand,  for  which  reason  it  is  of  the 
neuter  gender.  This  illustration  shows,  then,  that  pro- 
nouns must  be  of  the  same  gender  as  the  nouns  are  for 
■which  they  stand.    But,  strictly  speaking, 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  pronouns,  he,  she,  it.  He  is  mas- 
culine; she  is  feminine;  it  is  neuter. 

You  may  naturally  inc^ire,  why  gender  is  not  applied  to 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  well  a3  to  those 
of  the  third.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  first  person, 
that  is,  the  person  spaaking,  and  the  second  person,  or  the 
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person  spoken  to,beiig  at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  the 
discourse,  are  supposed  to  be  present;  from  which,  and  oth- 
er circumstances,  their  sex  is  commonly  known,  and,  there- 
fore, the  pronouns  that  represent  these  persons,  need  not 
be  marked  by  a  distinction  offender:  but  the  third  person, 
that  is,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of,  being  absent,  and  in 
many  respects  unknown,  necessarily  requires  the  pronoun 
that  stands  for  it,  to  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  gender; 
especially  when  we  are  speaking  of  some  particular  person 
or  thing. 

In  parsing,  we  sometimes  apply  gender  to  pronouns  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  and  also  to  the  plural  number 
of  the  third  person;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  strict 
propriety  in  so  doing,  for,  you  will  observe,  by  looking  at 
the  declension  of  pronouns,  that  these  have  no  peculiar  form 
to  denote  their  gender;  therefore  they  have  no  agreement, 
in  this  respect,  with  the  nouns  which  they  represent. 

Person.  Pronouns  have  three  persons  in 
each  number. 

I,  is  the  first  person 

Thou,  is  the  second  person  Singular. 

He,  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person 

We,  is  the  first  person 

Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person     ^  Plural. 

They,  is  the  third  person 

This  account  of  persons  will  be  very  intelligible,  when 
vou  reflect,  that  there  are  three  persons  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  any  discourse:  first,  the  person  who  speaks,  may 
speak  of  himself;  secondly,  he  may  speak  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  addresses  himself;  thirdly,  he  may  speak  of  some 
other  person;  and  as  the  speakers,  the  persons  spoken  to, 
and  the  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  many,  so  each  of  these 
persons  must  have  a  plural  number. 

Pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  person,  always  agree 
m  person  with  the  nouns  they  represent;  but  pronouns  of 
the  first  person,  do  not.  Whenever  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  is  used,  it  represents  a  noun;  but  nouns  are  never  of 
the  first  person,  therefore  these  pronouns  can  not  agree  in 
person  with  their  nouns. 

Number.     Pronouns,  like  nouns,  have  iwe 
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tntmbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural;  as,  J,  thou> 
he;  we,  ye  or  you,  they. 

Case.     Pronouns  have  three  cases,  the  nom- 
inative, the  possessive,  and  the  objective. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  present  to  you  the  declension  of 
the  personal  pronouns,  which  declension  you  must  commit 
to  memory  before  you  proceed  any  further. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  committing  of  the 
following  declension,  are  so  great,  that  you  can  not  be  too 
particular  in  your  attention  to  it.  You  recollect,  that  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficulf  to  distinguish  the  nominative  case- 
of  a  noun  from  the  objective,  because  these  cases  of  nouns  are 
not  marked  by  a  difference  in  termination;  but  this  difficul- 
ty is  removed  in  regard  to  the  personal  pronouns,  for  their 
cases  are  always  known  by  their  termination.  By  studying 
the  declension  you  will  learn,  not  only  the  cases  of  pro^ 
nouns,  but,  also,  their  genders,  persons,  and  numbers. 

DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS, 


FIRST  PERSON. 


Sing. 
Nom.  I, 

Poss.  my  or  mine, 
Obj.     me, 


Plur. 


we, 

our  or  ours, 

us. 


SECOND  PERSON. 


Sing. 

JSTom.  thou, 
Poss.  thy  or  thine, 
Obj.    thee. 


Plur. 

ye  or  you,       • 

your  or  yours, 

you. 


THIRD  PERSON. 


•lias.  Sing. 
JYom.  he, 
Poss.  his, 
Obj.     him, 


Plur. 

they, 

their  or  theirs, 

them. 
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THIRD  PERSON. 

Fern.  Sing,  Plur. 

Norn,  she,  they, 

Poss.  her  or  hers,  their  or  theirs, 

Obj.    her.  them. 

THIRD  PERSON. 

Neut.  Sing.  Plur. 

J\Tom.  it,  they, 

Poss.   its,  their  or  theirs, 

Obj.     it.  them. 

NOTES. 

4,  "When  self  is  added  to  the  personal  pronouns,  as,  himself,  nn 
>elf,  itself,  themselves,  &c.  they  are  called  compound  personal  pronouns, 
and  are  used  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case,  but  not  in  the  pos- 
sessive. 

2.    You,  which  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  plural  number,  is  now 
Used,  in  familiar  style,  to  represent  either  a  singular  or  a  plural  noun ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  when  employed  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  singular  noun,  this  word  retains  its  origins],  plural  form.     In- 
attention to  this  peculiarity,  has  betrayed  some  writers  into  the  er- 
roneous conclusion,  that,  because  you  implies  unity  when  it  represents 
a  singular  noun,  it  ought,  when  so  employed,  to  be  connected  with  a 
singular  verb;  as,  "When  you  was  here;  Why  was  you  gladi*  How 
Ikr  was  you  from  the  parties  V     This  construction,  however,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  best  usage,  nor  by  analogy.     As  this  word,  whether 
employed  as  the  representative  of  one  person,  or  more  than  one,  is  al- 
ways plural  in  form,  its  correspondent  verb  should  also  be  plural.  The 
foregoing  examples  ought,   therefore,  to  have   been  written  thus, 
«*  When  you  were  here;  Why  were  you  glad  ?     How  far  were  you  from 
the  parties." 

The  construction,  you  was,  is  altogether  as  improper,  as  it  would  be 
|or  a  speaker  or  writer,  after  introducing  the  plural,  we,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  himself,  to  put  the  correspondent  verb  in  the  singular, 
and  say,  we  am,  or,  we  zV.     Besides,  even  if  a  singular  verb  were  at 
all  admissible  after  you,  the  use  of  was  would  still  be  ungrammatical, 
for  this  form  of  the  verb  is  confined  to  the  first  and  third  persons.  , 
%Vast  being  the  second  person,  it  would  come  nearer  to  correctness  . 
io  say,  you  wast,  than  you  was.     Who  would  presume  to  join  the  sin- 
gular verb  of  (he  present  tense  with  you,  even  when  a  single  person  is 
addressed:  thus,  you  am,  you  art,  or  you  is?  Does  not  universal  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  grammatical  propriety,  teach  us  to  say,  you  are?  Why,  , 
4iien,  should  any  one  be  so  inconsistent,  as  to  attempt  to  join  the  sin- 
gular verb  in  the  past  tense  with  the  same  pronoun  ? 

3.  The  words  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their,  are,  by  many 
grammarians,  denominated  possessive  adjective  pronouns,-  and!  it  ap- 
f>ears  that  they  are  so  called,  merely  because  they  bear  this  name. 
when  traced  into  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.    But,  as  they 
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cbvays  personate,  or  represent,  nouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
personals  do,  there  is  a  greater  propriety  in  calling-  them  personal  pro- 
nouns. Example:  "The  lady  gave  the  gentleman  iter  watch  for  his 
borse."  In  this  sentence,  her  personates,  or  stands  for,  the  noun  lady, 
and  his  personates  gentleman.  This  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  render- 
ing the  sentence  thus,  "  The  lady  gave  the  gentleman  the  lady's  watch 
for  the  gentleman's  horse." 

4.  Mine,  thine,  his  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  have,  by  many  respecta- 
ble grammarians,  been  considered  merely  the  possessive  cases  of  per- 
sonal pronouns;  whilst,  by  others,  they  have  been  denominated  pro- 
nouns or  nouns  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.     It  is  believed, 
however,  that  a  little  attention  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  these 
words,  will  clearly  show  the  impropriety  of  both  these  classifications. 
Those  who  pursue  the  former  arrangement,  allege,  that,  in  the  exam- 
ples, "You  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was:  My  pleasures 
are  past:  hers  and  yours  are  to  come;  They  applauded  his  conduct, 
but  condemned  hers  and  yours,"  the  words  theirs,  hers,  and  yours,  are 
personal  pronouns  in  the  possessive  case,  and  governed  by  their  re- 
spective nouns  understood.     To  prove  this,  the}-  construct  the  senten- 
ces thus,  "You  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  their  faith  was; — Iter 
pleasures  and  your  pleasures  are  to  come; — but  condemned  her  condu 
and  your  conduct;"  or  thus,  "You  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith 
the  faith  of  them  was; — the  pleasures  of  her  and  the  pleasures  of  you, 
are  to  come; — but  condemned  the  conduct  of  her  and  tiie  conduct  of 
you."    But  these  constructions,  (both  of  which  are  correct,)  prove  too 
much  for  their  purpose;  for,  as  soon  as  we  supply  the  nouns  after  these 
words,  they  are  resolved  into  personal  pronouns  of  kindred  meaning, 
and  the  nouns  which  we  supply:  thus,  theirs  becomes,  their  faith:  hers, 
her  pleasures;  and  yours,  your  pleasures.     This  evidently  gives  us  two 
words  instead  of,  and  altogether  distinct  from,  the  first;  so  that,  in  • 
parsing  theirjiiith,  we  are  not,  in  reality,  analyzing  theirs,  but  two  other 
words  of  which  theirs  is  the  proper  representative.     These  remarks 
also  prove,   with  equal  force,  the   absurdity  of  calling  these   words 
merely  simple  pronouns  or  nouns  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case. 
The  truth  is,  they  invariably  stand  for,  not  only  the  person  possessing, 
but,  also,  the  thing  possessed,  which  gives  them  a  compound  nature. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  properly  denominated  Compound  Personal 
Pronouns :  and,  as  they  always  perform  a  double  office  in  a  sentence 
by  representing  two  other  words,  and,  consequent!)',  including  two 
cases,  they  should,  like  the  compound  relative  what,  be  parsed  as 
two  words.     Tims,  in  the  example,  "You  may  imagine  what  kind  of 
faith  theirs  was,"  tneirs'is  a  compound  personal  pronoun,  equivalent  to 
iheir  faith.     Tiieir  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun;  per- 
sona), it  personates  the  persons  spoken   of  understood;  third  pers 
plur.  numb.  ike. — and  in  the  possessive  case,  and  governed  by  "faith" 
according  to  Rule  12.     Faith  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  tiling;  common, 
<kc.  &c. — and  in  the  nominative  case  to  "was,"  and  governs  it:  Rule 
3.     Or,  if  we  render  the  sentence  thus,  "  You  may  imagine  what  kind 
of  faith  the  faith  of  them*  was,"  faith  would  be  in  the  nominative  case  to 

*  In  the  note  next  preceding,  I  have  stated,  that  my,  tliy,  his,  her,  our,  your, 
and  their,  are  personal  pronouns.  What  can  more  clearly  demonstrate  the 
correctness  of  my  position  than  this  latter  construction  of  the  word  theirs? 
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."was,"  and  them  would  be  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by 
"of:"  Rule  31. 

Objections  to  my  method  of  treating-  this  subject,  will,  no  doubt- 
be  made  by  those  who  assert,  that  a  noun  is  understood  after  these 
words,  and  not  represented  by  them.  This,  however,  is  assertion 
without  proof;  for,  if  a  noun  were  understood,  it  might  be  supplied 
Jf  the  question  be  put,  whose  book>  and  the  answer  be,  mine,  our,\ 
hers,  or  theirs,  the  word  book  is  included  in  such  answer.  Were  it 
not  included,  we  might  supply  it,  thus,  mine  book,  ours  book,  hevsbook, 
and  so  on.  This,  however,  we  ean  not  do,  for  it  would  be  giving  a 
double  answer:  but  when  the  question  is  answered  by  a  noun  in  the 
possessive  case,  the  word  book  is  not  included,  but  implied;  as, 
Whose  book?  John's,  Richard's;  that  is,  John's  book,-  Richard's 
book. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  without  a  parallel,  except  in  the  com- 
pound what,  is  respectfidly  submitted  to  the  publick;  believing,  that 
those  who  approve  of  a  critical  analysis  of  words,  will  coincide  with 
me.  Should  any  still  be  disposed  to  treat  these  words  so  superficial- 
ly as  to  rank  them  among  the  simple  pronouns,  let  them  answer  the 
following  interrogatory:  If  what,  when  compound,  should  be  parsed 
as  two  words,  why  not  mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  theirs? 

5.  Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  are  used  in  solemn  style, 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  h;  as,  "  Blot  out  all 
mine  iniquities;"  and  when  thus  used,  they  are  net  compound.  His 
always  has  the  same  form,  whether  simple  or  compound;  as,  "  Give 
John  his  book;  That  desk  is  his."  Her,  when  placed  before  a  noun, 
is  in  the  possessive  case;  as,  Take  her  hat:  when  standing  alone,  it  is 
in  the  objective  case;  as,  Give  the  hat  to  her. 

6.  Ot-hers,  the  plural  of  other,  is  compound,  and  should  be  analyzed 
like  mine,  thine,  hers,  theirs,  &c;  as,  *'  He  pleases  some  men,  but  dis- 
gusts others  "  that  is,  disgusts  other  men. 

When  you  shall  have  studied  this  lecture  attentively, 
and  committed  the  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns,  you 
may  commit  the  following 

SYSTEMATICA  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Personal  Pronoun, 
is — a  pronoun,  and  why? — personal,  and  why? 
- — person,  and  why? — gender  and  number,  and 
why? — Rule:  case,  and  why? — Rule. — De- 
cline it. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  to  be  observed  in  parsing, 
personal  pronouns  in  their  different  persons;  therefore,  if 

All  admit,  that,  in  the  construction^"  The  faith  of  them,"  the  word  them  is 
a  personal  pronoun:  and  for  this  conclusive  reason ;— it  represents  a  noun 
understood.  What  then,  is  their,  in  the  phrase,  "  their  faith?"  Is  it  not 
obviou?,  that,  ifthem  is  a  personal  pronoun,  their  roust  &e,  alsos  for  the  /af- 
ter represents  the  same  noun  as  the  former.-' 
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yoa  wish  ever  to  parse  them  correctly,  you  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  following  are 
analyzed. 

"  /saw  my  friend." 

/is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal, 
it  personates  the  person  speaking,  understood — first  person, 
it  denotes  the  speaker — singular  number,  it  implies  but  one 
— and  in  the  nominative  case,  it  represents  the  actor  and 
subject  of  the  verb  "saw,"  and  governs  it,  agreeably  to 
Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb.  Declined— first 
pers.  sing.  num.  nom.  I,  po*s.  my  or  mine,  obj.  me.  Plur. 
nom.  we,  poss.  our  or  ours,  obj.  us. 

My  is  a  pronoun,  a"  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — person- 
al, it  personates  the  person  speaking,  understood — first  pers. 
it  denotes  the  speaker — sing.  num.  it  implies  but  one—and 
in  the  possessive  case,  it  denotes  property  or  possession; 
it  is  governed  by  the  noun  "friend,"  agreeably  to  Rule  12. 
A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed  by  the 
noun  it  possesses.  Declined — first  pers.  sing.  nom.  I,  poss. 
my  or  mine,  obj.  me.     Plur.  nom.  we,  &c. 

"Young  man,  thou  hast  deserted  thy  companion,  and 
left  him  in  distress." 

Thou  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — per- 
sonal, it  personates  "man" — second  person,  it  represents 
the  person  spoken  to — mas.  gend.  sing.  num.  because  the 
noun  "man"  is  for  which  it  stands,  according  to 

Rule  13.  Persdnal  pronouns  must  agree  with  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand  in  gender  and  number. 

Tliou  is  in  the  nom.  case,  it  represents  the  actor  and  sub- 
ject  of  the  verb  "hast  deserted,"  and  governs  it  agreeably 
to  Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb.  Declined — sec. 
pers.  sing.  num.  nom.  thou,  poss.  thy  or  thine,  obj.  thee. 
Plur.  nom.  ye  or  you,  &c. 

Him  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — per 
sonal,  it  personates  "companion" — third  pers.  it  represents 
the  person  spoken  of — mas.  gend.  sing.  num.  because  the 
noun  '•' companion"  is  for  which  it  stands:  Rule  13.  Pers. 
pro.  fyc.  (Repeat  the  Rule.) — Him  is  in  the  objective  case, 
the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  active-transitive 
verb  "has left,"  and  gov.  by  it:  Rule  20.  Active-trans, 
verbs  gov.  the  obj.  case.  Declined — third  pers.  mas.  gend. 
sing.  num.  nom.  he,  poss.  his,  obj.  him.  Plur.  nom.  they, 
pass,  their  or  theirs,  obj.  them. 
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44  Thrice  I  raised  my  voice,  and  called  the  chiefs  to  com- 
bat: but  they  dreaded  the  force  of  my  arm." 

They  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — person- 
al, it  personates  "chiefs" — third  pers.  it  denotes  the  per- 
sons spoken  of — mas.  gend.  plur.  num.  because  the  noun 
"chiefs"  is  for  which  it  stands:  Rule  13.  Pers.  pron.  §c. 
(Repeat  the  Rule.)  It  is  the  nom.  case,  it  represents  the 
actors  and  subject  of  the  verb  "dreaded,"  and  governs  it: 
Rule  S.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb.  Declined — third 
pers.  mas.  gend.  sing.  numb.  nom.  he,  poss.  his,  obj.  him. 
Plur.  nom.  they,  poss.  their  or  theirs,  obj.  them. 

Note.  We  do  not  apply  gender  in  posing-  the  persona]  pronouns, 
(excepting*  the  third  person  singular,)  if  the  nouns  they  represent  arc- 
understood;  and  therefore  we  do  not,  in  such  instances,  apply  Rule 
13.  But  when  the  noun  is  expressed,  gender  should  be  applied,  and 
tico  Rules. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

I  saw  a  man  leading  his  horse  slowly  over  the  new  bridge. 
My  friends  visit  me  very  often  at  my  father's  ofFice.  We 
improve  ourselves  by  close  application.  Horace,  thou 
learnest  many  lessons.  Charles,  you,  by  your  diligence, 
make  easy  work  of  the  task  given  you  by  your  preceptor. 
Young  ladies,  you  run  over  your  lessons  very  carelessly. 
The  stranger  drove  his  horses  too  far  in  to  the  water,  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  drowned  them. 

Grey  morning  rose  in  the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale  ap- 
peared before  us:  its  winding  stream  murmured  through 
the  grove.  The  dark  host  of  Rothmar  stood  on  its  banks 
with  their  glittering  spears.  We  fought  along  the  vale. 
Thev  fled.  Rothmar  sunk  beneath  my  swerd !  Day  was 
descending  in  the  west,  when  I  brought  his  arms  to  Cro- 
thai*.  The  aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands:  joy  bright- 
ened his  thoughts. 

Note.  Horace,  Charles,  and  ladies,  are  of  the  second  person,  and 
nono.  case  independent:  see  Rule  5,  and  Note.  The  first  you  is  used 
in  the  nom.  poss.  and  obj.  case. — it  personifies  Charles,  therefore  it  is 
singuhur  in  sense,  although  plural  in  form.  In  the  next  example,  you 
personifies  ladies,  therefore  it  isplural  Given  is  a  perfect  participle. 
You  following  given,  is  governed  by  to  understood,  according  to  Note 
i,  under  Rule  32.  Hun  over  is  a  compound  verb.  And  is  a  conjunc 
?ion.    The  first  its  personates  vale;  the  second  its  represeuis  stream 

You  may  now  parse  the  following  examples,  containing 

Compound  Personal  Pronouns. 

"Juliet,  retain  her  paper,  and  present  yours.'' 
Yours  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun,  representing  botf» 
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the  possessor  and  the  thing  possessed,  and  is  equivalent  to 
your  paper.  Your  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a 
noun — personal,  it  personates  4k  Juliet" — second  person,  it 
represents  the  person  spoken  to — fern,  gender,  sing,  num- 
ber, (singular  in  sense,  but  plural  in  form,)  because  the  noun 
Juliet  is  for  which  it  stands:  Rule  13.  Pers.  pron.  fyc — your 
is  in  the  possessive  case,  it  denotes  possession  or  propertj', 
and  is  governed  by  "  paper"  according  to  Rule  12.  Ji  noun 
or  pron,  $c.  (Repeat  the  Rule,  and  decline  the  pronoun.) 
Paper  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — common,  the  name 
of  a  sort  of  things — neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a  thing  with- 
out sex — third  person,  spoken  of — sing,  number,  it  implies 
but  one — and  in  the  obj.  case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  transitive  verb  " present,"  and  governed 
by  it:  Rule  20.  Active-transitive  verbs  govern  the  obj.  case. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Julia  injured  her  book,  and  soiled  mine:  hers  is  better 
than  mine.  My  friend  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  secure  yours: 
his  deeds  deserve  reward;  yours  merit  disgrace.  Henry's 
labours  are  past;  thine  are.  to  come.  We  leave  your  forests 
of  beasts  for  ours  of  men.     My  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 

Note.  She  understood,  is  nominative  to  soiled  in  the  first  example; 
and  the  substantive  part  of  mine,  after  than,  is  nom.  to  is  understood: 
Rule  35.  The  verbs  to  secure  and  to  come  have  no  nominative.  The 
pronouns  mine,  my,  yours,thine,  we,  your,  ours,  my,  and  yours,  person- 
ate nouns  understood. 

'    REMARKS  ON  THE  PRONOUN,  It. 

This  little  pronoun  it  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  words  in  our 
language.  It  is  in  great  demand  by  writers  of  every  description. 
They  use  it  without  ceremony;  either  in  the  nominative  or  objective 
case;  either  to  represent  one  person  or  thing,  or  more  than  one.  It 
73  applied  to  nouns  in  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  gender,  and, 
very  frequently,  it  represents  a  member  of  a  sentence,  a  whole  s 
tence,  or  a  number  of  sentences  taken  in  a  mass. 

1.  Thepronoua  t  frequently  represents  a  noun  of  any  gender,  ei- 
ther  in  the  singular  or  plural  number,  which  noun  is  considered  as  the 
cause  of  an  eifect  or  event;  as,  "It  is  the  mem,-  It  was  he,-  I  believe  it 
tobe  triem."  In  order  to  show  more  clearly,  the  meaning' of  these 
phrases,  they  may  be  rendered  thus;  That  person  is  the  man;  Tfuti 
•person  was  he;  I  beiu  ve  those  persons  to  be  them. 

2.  .ft  is  sometimes  e  nployed  to  express  1  he  subject  of  any  discourse 
br inquiry;  vs,  "It  happened  on  a  summer's  day,  that  many  peo 
were  assembled,'  6vC.    ['hat  is,  circumstances  were  suck,  or,  the  ct.-.. 
■^"c-.ts  ilossucIi,  that  on  a  summer's  day,  many  people  were  ass< 
bled,  S 
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3.  It  is  often  used  to  express  the  state  or  condition  of  any  person 
or  thing;  as,  "How  is  it  with  you,"  that  is,  How  is  your  state  or  condi- 
tion, "//rains;  It  freezes;  77  is  a  hard  winter;"  that  is,  The  state  of 
things  is  such,  that  rain  descends;  or,  A  state  of  things  called  rain  ex- 
ists; A  state  of  things  called  a  hard  winter  exists,  and  soon. 

4.  It  sometimes  represents  a  member  of  a  sentence,  a  whole  sen- 
tence, or  a  number  of  sentences  taken  in  a  mass.-  as,  "  It  is  delightful 
to  see  brothers  and  sisters  living  in  uninterrupted  love  to  the  end  of 
their  days."  In  order  to  find  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  it  in  this 
sentence,  put:  the  question.  What  is  delightful?  To  see  l/rotliers  and 
sisters  living  in  uninterrupted  love  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Hence  it  may  , 
be  easily  perceived,  that  the  pronoun  it  stands  for  all  that  part  of  the 
sentence  expressed  in  it,Jicks;  and  the  sentence  will  admit  of  the  fol- 
lowing construction;  "  To  see  brothers  and  sisters  living'  in  uninter- 
rupted love  to  the  end  of  their  days,  is  delightful." 

II.  OF  ADJECTIVE  PEGXOUA'S. 

Adjective  Pronouns,  or  Pronominal  Ad- 
jectives, are  of  a  mixed  nature,  participating 
the  properties  hotii  of  pronouns  and  adjectives.  . 
They  are  so  caiied  because,  like  adjectives,  they 
generally  belong  to  nouns. 

Adjective  Pronouns  may  be  divided  into  three 
sorts;  the  distributive,  the  demonstrative,  and  the 
indefinite.     They  are  all  known  by  the  lists. 

I.  The  distributive  adjective  jjronouns  are 
those  that  denote  the  persons  or  things  that 
make  up  a  number,  rach  taken  separately  and 
singly.  List:  each,  every,  either,  and  sometimes 
neither;  as,  "Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  favour- 
able situation;"  "Every  man  must  account  for 
himself;*'  "Neither  of  them  is  industrious." 

Each  vA  ites  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  signifies  either 
•f  the  two,  or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  separately. 

E,:cy  relates  tose.  e"  t  .  r  ons  or  things,  and  signifies  each  one  of 
them  ah  taken  - 

Eitlier  relates  to  two  persons  or  thing-  taken  separately,  and  signi- 
fies the  one  or  the  oti><-r.     "  Either  ol  the  three,"  is  an  improper  ex-' 
pression.     It  .should  be  "any  of  the  three-." 

Nt'titer  imports  ??<-tf  f't'ter,-  t  ta£  is,  not  one  nor  the  other,-  ;>.*■,  "i\a*- 
iher  of  my  friends  was  t  her.  "  When  an  allusion  is  marie  to  more  than 
two,  none  shouid  be  used  inswad  of  neither;  as,  "Xtmecf  my  friends 
was  there." 
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II.  The  demonstrative  are  those  which  pre- 
cisely point  out  the  subject  to  which  they  relate, 
List:  this  and  that,  and  their  plurals,  these  and 
those,  and  former  and  latter;  as,  "  This  is  true 
charity;  that  is  only  its  image." 

This  and  these  refer  to  the  nearest  persons  or  thing's,  that  and  those 
to  the  most  distant;  as,  "  These  goods  are  superior  to  those."  This 
and  these  indicate  the  latter,  or  last  mentioned;  that  and  tr.os?,  the 
former,  or  first  mentioned;  as,  "Both  wealth  and  poverty  are  tempta- 
tions; that  tends  to  excite  pride,  this  discontent." 

u  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  seme  in  ease." 
"  Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment,  these.'* 
They,  those.  As  it  is  the  office  of  the  personal  they  to  represent  a 
noun  previously  introduced  to  our  notice,  there  appears  to  be  a  slight 
departure  from  analogy  in  the  following  application  of  it:  "  They  who 
seek  after  wisdom,,  are  sure  to  find  her:  They  that  sow  in  tears, 
sometimes  reap  in  joy  "  This  usage,  however,  is  well  established, 
and  tfiey,  in  such  constructions,  is  generally  employed  in  preference 
to  those. 

III.  The  indefinite  are  those  which  express 
their  subjects  in  an  indefinite  or  general  man* 
ner.  List:  some,  other,  any,  one,  all,  such,  both, 
same,  another,  none.  Of  these,  one  and  other 
are  declined  like  nouns.  Another  is  declined, 
but  wants  the  plural. 

One,  other,  and  none,  are  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  num- 
ber; as,  "  One  ought  to  know  one's  own  mind;  The  great  ones  of  the 
world;  He  pleases  some  men,  but  he  disgusts  others.  None  is  so  deaf 
as  he  that  will  not  hear;  None  of  those  are  equal  to  these." 

Where  any  of  the  adjective  pronouns  belong  to  nouns  understood, 
they  may  be  parsed  either  as  adjective  pronouns  agreeing  with  their 
respective  nouns  understood,  or  as  adjective  pronouns  used  as  nouns; 
and  when  parsed  in  the  manner  last  mentioned,  they  have  a  case  like 
other  nouns;  a^,  **  You  may  take  either.  He  is  pleased  with  this 
book,  but  he  dislikes  that;  Ml  have  sinned,  but  some  have  re- 
pented." 

When  any  of  these  words  called  Adjective 
Pronouns,  stand  for,  or  represent  nouns,  they 
are  not  adjective  pronouns,  but  pronouns  of  the 
distributive,  demonstrative,  or  indefinitp  kind; 
as,  "The  great  ones  of  the  world  fea 
failings ;?'    ^  Some    men    increase   in    v 

while  others  decrease. " 
8 
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The  yyord  "ones,"  in  the  preceding  example,  does  not 
belong  to  a  noun  understood.  If  it  did,  we  could  supply  the 
noun.  The  meaning  is  not  "the  great  one  men,  nor  ones 
men,"  therefore  one  is  not  an  adjective  pronoun;  but  the 
meaning  is,  "The  great  men  of  the  world,"  therefore  ones 
is  a  pronoun  of  the  indefinite  kind,  representing  the  noun 
■men  understood,  and  it  ought  to  be  parsed  like  a  personal 
pronoun.  The  word  others,  in  the  next  example,  is  a  com- 
pound pronoun,  equivalent  to  other  men;  and  should  be  par- 
sed like  mine,  thine,  $c.     See  Notes  4th,  and  6th,  page  79. 

I  will  now  parse  two  pronouns,  and  then  present  some 
examples  for  you  to  analyze.  If,  in  parsing  the  following 
exercises,  you  should  be  at  a  loss  for  definitions  and  rules, 
please  to  refer  to  the  Compendium.  But  before  you  pro- 
ceed, you  may  commit  the  following 

SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  an  Adjective  Pronoux, 
is — au  adjective  pronoun,  and  why? — distribu- 
tive, demonstrative,  or  indefinite,  and  why? — 
to  what  noun  does  it  belong,  or  with  what  does 
it  agree? — Rule. 

"  One  man  instructs  many  others." 

One  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  participates  the  proper- 
ties both  of  a  pronoun  and  adjective — indefinite,  it  express- 
es its  subject  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner,  and  be- 
longs to  the  noun  "  man,"  according  to 

Rule  19.  Adjective  pronouns  belong  to  nouns,  expressed 

.  or  understood. 

•i 

'  Others  is  a  compound  pronoun,  including  both  an  adjec- 
tive pronoun  and  a  noun,  and  is  equivalent  to,  other  men. 
Other  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  participates  the  properties 
both  of  a  pronoun  and  adjective — indefinite,  it  expresses  its 
subject  in  an  indefinite  manner,  and  belongs  to  men:  Rule 
19.  (Repeat  the  rule.)  Men  is  a  noun,  a  name  denoting 
persons — common,  &c.  (parse  it  in  full;)  and  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  tran- 
sitive verb  "  instructs,"  and  gov.  by  it:  Rule  20*.  Active* 
transitive  verbs,  &c. — See  Notes  4th,  and  6th,  page  79. 

"  Those  books  are  mine." 
Those  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
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both  of  a  pron.  and  adj. — demonstrative,  it  precisely  points 
out  the  subject  to  which  it  relates — and  agrees  with  the 
*noun  "books"  in  the  plural  number,  according  to  Note  1. 
under  Rule  19.  Adjective  pronouns  must  agree  in  number 
ivith  their  nouns. 

Mine  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun,'  including  both  the 
possessor  and  the  thing  possessed,  and  is  equivalent  to,  w?? 
books.     My  is  a  pron.  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — per- 
sonal, it  stands  for  tiie  name  of  the  person  speaking — first 
person,  it  denotes  the  speaker — sing,  number,  it  implies  bu'. 
One — and  in  the  pos.  case,  it  denotes  possession  or  proper- 
ty, and  is  gov.  by  i4  books"  according  to  Rule  \2.     (Repeal 
the  Rule,  and  decline  the  pronoun.)     Books  is  a  noun,  the 
name  of  a  thing — common,  &c.  (parse  it  in  full;) — and  in 
the  nominative  case  after  "  are,"  according  to  Rule  21. 
The  verb  to  be  admits  the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Each  individual  tills  a  space  in  creation.  Every  man 
helps  a  little.  These  men  rank  among  the  great  ones  of 
the  world.  That  book  belongs  to  the  tutor,  this  belongs  to 
me.  Some  men  labour,  others  labour  not;  the  former  in- 
crease in  wealth,  the  latter  decrease.  The  boy  wounded 
the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  ones.  None  performs  his 
duty  too  well.  None  of  those  poor  wretches  complain  of 
their  miserable  lot. 

Note.  In  parsing-  the  distributive  pronominal  adjective?,  Note  ~, 
under  Rule  19,  should  be  applied. 

III.     OF  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in 
general,  to  some  word  or  phrase  going  before, 
which  is  called  the  antecedent.  They  are  who, 
which,  and  that. 

The  word  antecedent,  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words, 
ante,  before,  and  cedo,  to  go.  Hence  you  perceive,  that  an- 
tecedent means  going  before;  thus,  "Themattis  happy 
ivho  lives  virtuously;  This  is  the  lady  who  relieved  mv 
wants;  Thou  who  lovest  wisdom,  &c.  We  who  speak  from 
experience,"  &c.  The  relative  who,  in  these  sentences, 
relates  to  the  several  words,  man.  lady,  thou,  and  we,  which 
.  words,  you  observe,  come  before  the  relative:  they  are, 
iherefpre,  properly  called  antecedents. 
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The  relative  is  not  varied  on  account  of  gender,  person? 
or  number,  like  a  personal  pronoun.  When  we  use  a  per- 
sonal pronoun,  in  speaking  of  a  man,  we  say  he,  and  of  a 
woman,  slit',  in  speaking  of  one  person  or  thing,  we  use  a 
singular  pronoun,  of  more  than  one,  a  plural,  and  so  on;  but 
there  is  nu  such  variation  of  the  relative.  Who,  in  the  first 
of  the  preceding  examples,  relates  to  an  antecedent  of  the 
ma?,  gend.  third  pers.  sing.;  in  the  second,  the  antecedent 
is  of  the  fern,  gend.;  in  the  third,  it  is  of  the  second  pers.; 
and  in  the  fourth,  it  is  of  the  first  pers.  p!ur.  num  ;  and,  yet, 
the  relative  is  in  the  same  form  in  each  example.  Hence 
you  perceive,  that,  strictly  speaking,  sender,  person,  and 
number,  do  not  belong  to  relatives.  When  the  relative  is 
emploved  as  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  the  verb  should  al- 
ways agree  in  person  and  number  with  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative.  However,  (in  conformity  to  our  predecessors,) 
as  an  act  of  humble,  passive  obedience,  we  will  apply 
these  properties  to  the  relative,  and  say, 

Relative  pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents,  in  gen- 
der, person,  and  number. 

Perhaps  you  are  ready  to  inquire,  why  we  assign  to  any 
part  of  speech,  properties  that  do  not  belong  to  it.     This 
inconsistency  arises  from  the  imperfections  of  our  language, 
to  which  imperfections  we  are  often  compelled  to  accom- 
modate the  rules  of  grammar.     The  correctness  of  this  re- 
mark may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb.     When  the  verb  love,  for  instance,  is  placed  af- 
ter 7,  it  is  of  the  first  person,  and  singular  number;  as,  I 
love;  when  preceded  by  we,  we  say  it  is  first  person,  plur. 
as,  we  love:  second   person  plur.  you  love:  third  person, 
piur.   they  love:  and  yet,  in  these  three  latter  examples, 
the  form  of  the  verb  is  not  varied  from  the  first  person  sin- 
gular.   To  say,  then,  that  the  verb  agrees  in  number  and 
person  with  its  various  nominatives,  in  examples  like  these, 
is  assigning  to  it  properties  which  it  can  not  justly  claim. 
When  the  termination  of  the  verb  is  not  varied  on  account 
of  its  nominative,  there  is  neither  agreement  nor  disagree- 
ment, any  more  than  there  is  in  a  preposition  or  a  conjunc- 
tion; but,  in  the  conjugation,  I  love,  thou  love*t,  he  loves, 
j  agreement  of  the  verb  with  its  nominative  is  perfect. 

Who  and  That. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  things  and 
brutes;  as,  "He  is  &  friend  who  is  faithful  in  ad 
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versitv:  The  bird  which  sung  so  sweetly^  is 
iiown;  This  is  the  tree  which  produces  no  fruit." 
That,  as  a  relative,  is  often  used  to  prevent 
the  too  frequent  repetition  of  ivho  and  which. 
It  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  things;  as^ 
"He  that  acts  wisely  deserves  praise;  Modesty- 
is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns  a  woman." 

NOTES. 

1.  Wlto  should  never  be  applied  to  animals.  The  following  ap- 
plication of  it  is  erroneous: — "  He  is  like  a  bead  of  prey,  who  destroys 
without  pity."     ]t  should  be,  tliat  destroys,  &c 

2.  Who  should  not  be  applied  to  children.  It  is  incorrect  to  say, 
"  The  child  wJtom  we  have  just  seen,"  &c.  It  should  be,  "  The  child 
that  we  have  just  seen." 

3.  Which  may  be  applied  to  persons  when  we  wish  to  distinguish 
one  person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among-  a  number  of  others; 
as,  "  Which  of  the  two  ?   Which  of  them  is  he  ?" 

4.  That,  in  preference  to  who  or  which,  is  applied  to  persons  when 
they  are  qualified  by  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  or  by 
the  pronominal  adjective  same,-  as,  "Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  madmen  that  the  world  ever  saw; — He  is  the 
same  mn\i  that  we  saw  before." 

5.  That  is  employed  after  the  interrogative  who,  in  cases  like  the 
following;  "  Who  that  has  any  sense  of  religion,  would  have  argued 
thus.'" 

When  the  word  ever  or  soever  is  annexed  to  a 
relative  pronoun,  the  combination  is  called  a  com- 
'pound pronoun;  as,  whoever  nv  whosoever ,  which- 
ever or  whichsoever ',  ivhatever  or  whatsoever. 

Declension  of  the  Relative  Pronouns. 

SINOCLAR    AN!)    PLUKAL. 


Xom. 

who, 

Poss. 

whose, 

Ohj. 

whom. 

a 

whoever. 

44 

whomever, 

it 

whomever, 

i  . 

whosoever, 

It 

whosesoever, 

a 

whomsoever 

IVhick  and  that  are  indeclinable,  except  that  whose  is 
sometimes  used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which;  as,  *;Is  there 
any  other  doctrine  whose  followers  are  punished;"  that  is, 
the  followers  of  which  are  punished.  The  use  of  this  license 
has  obtained  among  our  best  writers;  but  the  construction  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  for  it  is  a  departure  from  a  plain 
'  principle  of  grammar,  namely,  who,  whose,  whom,  in  their 
applications,  should  be  confined  to  rational  beings. 
8* 
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That  may  be  used  as  two  kinds  of  a  pronoun,  and  as  a 
conjunction,  depending  on  the  office  which  it  performs  in 
the  sentence. 

That  is  a  relative  only  when  it  can  be  changed  to  who  or 
zvhich  without  destroying  the  sense;  as,  "They  that  (who) 
reprove  us,  may  be  our  best  friends;  from  every  thing  that 
(which)  you  see,  derive  instruction."  That  is  a  demonstra- 
tive adjective  pronoun,  when  it  belongs  to,  or  points  out, 
some  particular  noun,  either  expressed  or  implied;  as,  "Re- 
turn that  book;  That  belongs  to  me;  Give  me  that."  When 
that  is  neither  a  relative  nor  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  is  a 
conjunction;  as,  "  Take  care  that  every  day  be  well  em- 
ployed." The  word  that  in  this  last  sentence,  can  not  be 
changed  to  who  or  which  without  destroying  the  sense, 
therefore  you  know  it  is  not  a  relative  pronoun;  neither 
does  it  point  out  any  particular  noun,  for  which  reason  you 
know  it  is  not  an  adjective  pronoun;  but  it  connects  the 
sentence,  therefore  it  is  a  conjunction. 

If  you  pay  particular  attention  to  this  elucidation  of  the 
word  that,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  parsing  it.  When 
it  is  a  relative  or  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  may  be  known 
by  the  signs  given;  and  whenever  these  signs  will  not  ap- 
ply to  it,  you  know  it  is  a  conjunction. 

Some  writers  are  apt  to  make  too  free  a  use  of  this  word. 

1  will  give  you  one  example  of  affronted  that,  which  may 
serve  as  a  caution.  The  tutor  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
word  that,  that  that  that  that  that  lady  parsed,  was  not  the 
that  that  that  gentleman  requested  her  to  analyze.  This 
sentence,  though  rendered  inelegant  by  a  bad  choice  of 
words,  is  strictly  grammatical.  The  first  that  is  a  noun; 
the  second,  a  conjunction;  the  third,  an  adjective  pronoun; 
the  fourth,  a  noun;  the  fifth,  a  relative  pronoun;  the  sixth, 
an  adjective  pronoun;  the  seventh,  a  noun;  the  eighth,  a 
relative  pronoun;  and  the  ninth,  an  adjective  pronoun. 
The  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  be  more  obvious,  if  ren- 
dered thus;  The  tutor  said,  in  speaking  of  the  word  that, 
that  that  that  which  that  lady  parsed,  was  not  the  that 
which  that  gentleman  requested  her  to  analyze. 

WHAT. 

What  is  generally  a  compound  relative,  in- 
cluding both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative, 
and  is  equivalent  to  that  ivhich;  as,  "  This  is 
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tvhat  I  wanted;"  that   is,  the  thing  which  I 
wanted. 

What  may  be  used  as  three  kinds  of  a  pronoun,  and  as 
an  interjection.  When  it  is  equivalent  to  that  which.}  the 
thing  which,  or  those  things  which,  it  is  a  compound  relative, 
because  it  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the  relative; 
as,  "I  will  try  what  (that  which)  cap  be  found  in  female 
delicacy;  What  you  recollect  with  most  pleasure,  are  the 
virtuous  actions  of  your  past  life;"  that  is,  those  thing* 
which  you  recollect,  &c. 

When  tvhat  is  a  compound  relative,  you  must  always 
parse  it  as  two  words;  that  is,  you  must  parse  the  antece- 
dent part  as  a  noun,  and  give  it  a  case;  the  relative  pair 
you  may  analyze  like  any  other  relative,  giving  it  a  case 
likewise.  In  the  first  of  the  preceding  examples,  that,  the 
antecedent  part  of  what,  is  in  the  obj.  case,  governed  by  the. 
verb  "will  try;"  which,  the  relative  part,  is  in  the  noth. 
case  to  "can  be  found."  "I  have  heard  what  (i.  e.  that 
which,  or  the  thing  which)  has  been  alleged." 

Whoever  and  whosoever  are  also  compound  relatives,  and 
should  be  parsed  like  the  compound  what}  as,  u  Whoever 
takes  that  oath,  is  bound  to  enforce  the  laws."  In  this  sen- 
tence, whoever  is  equivalent  to  he  who,  or,  the  man  who; 
thus,  "He  who  takes  that  oath,  is  bound."  &c. 

Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  in  asking  questions,  are 
called  interrogative  pronouns,  or  relatives  of  the  interroga- 
tive kind;  as.  k*  Who  is  her  Which  is  the  person?  What 
are  you  doing:" 

Interrogative  pronouns  have  no  antecedent;  but  they  re- 
late to  the  word  or  phrase  which  is  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, for  their  subsequent;  as,  Whom  did  you  see?  The  pre- 
ceptor:  What  have  you  done?  Nothing."  Antecedent  and 
subsequent  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  signification.  An- 
tecedent means  preceding,  or  going  before;  and  subsequent 
means  following,  or  coming  after.  What,  when  used  as 
an  interrogative,  is  never  compound. 

What,  as  well  as  that,  when  joined  to  a  noun,  is  an  ad- 
jective pronoun,  in  which  situation  it  has  no  case,  and 
should  be  parsed  like  any  other  adjective  pronoun;  as, 
*'  What  misery  the  vicious  endure!"  "  What  havoc  hast 
thou  made,  foul  monster,  sin!" 

What  and  which,  when  joined  to  nouns  in  asking  questions, 
are  denominated  interrogative  pronominal  adjectiveij  as, 
im  What  man  is  that?  Which  road  did  he  taker"—  What  and 
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lohich  are,  in  reality,  always  interrogative  pronominal  ad- 
jectives when  used  in  asking  questions,  for,  if  their  nouns 
are  not  expressed,  they  ate  implied;  as.  "  What  are  you 
»'oing?  Which  is  the.  persons'  that,  is.  What  act  or  what 
iiced? — Which  individual,  or  winch  person  is  the  person? 

What,  whatever*,  and  whatsoever,  which,  whichever^  and 
Ichxocver,  in  Constructions  like  the  following,  are  com- 
pound pronouns,  but  not  compound  relatives;  as,  *»In  what 
character  Butler  was  admitted,  is  unknown;  Give  him  what 
name  you  choose;  Nature's  care  largely  endows  whatever 
happy  man  will  deign  to  use  her  treasures;  Let  him  take 
which  course,  or,  whichever  course  he  will. "  These  senten- 
ces may  be  rendered  thus;  4"  That  character,  or,  the  charac- 
term  which  Butler  was  admitted,  is  unknown?  Give  him  that 
name,  or,  the  name  which  vou  choose;  Nature's  care  en- 
dows that  happy  man  who  will  deign, &c. ;  Let  him  take  that 
course,  or  f/ie course  which  he  will."  A  compound  relative 
necessarily 'includes  both  an  antecedent  and  a  relative. 
These  compounds,  you  will  notice,  do  not  include  antece- 
dents, the  first  part  of  each  word  being  the  article  the,  or 
the  adjective  pronoun,  that:  therefore  they  can  not  proper- 
ly be  denominated  compound  relatives. — With  regard  to 
the  word  ever  annexed  to  these  pronouns,  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that,  as  soon  as  we  analyze  the.  word  to  which  it  is 
subjoined,  ever  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  sentence. 

IVJiat  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interjection :  as.  "But  what! 
is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this!  What',  rob  us 
of  our  right  of  suffrage,  and  then  shut  us  up  in  dungeons!" 

You  have  now  come  to  the  most  formidable  obstacle,  or  if 
I  may  so  speak,  to  the  most  rugged  eminence  in  the  path  of 
grammatical  science;  but  be  not  disheartened,  for,  if  you  can 
get  safely  over  this,  your  future  coarse  will  be  interrupted 
with  only  here  and  there  a  gentle  elevation.  It  will  require 
close  application,  and  a  great  deal  of  sober  thinking,  to  gain 
a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  relative  pronouns, 
particularly  the  compound  relatives,  which  are  not  easily 
comprehended  by  the  young  learner.  As  this  VI II.  lecture 
is  a  very  important  one,  it  becomes  necessary  for  vou  to  read 
it  carefully  four  or  five  times  over  before  you  proceed  to 
commit  the  following  order.  Whenever  you  parse,  you 
may  spread  the  compendium  before  you,  if  you  please. 

SYSTEMJITICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Relative  Pronoun,  is 
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— a  pronoun,  and  why? — relative,  and  why?- — 
gender,  person,  and  number,  and  why? — Rule; 
case,  and  why? — Hule. — Decline  it. 

*'  This  is  the  man  whom  we  saw." 

Whom  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — re- 
lative, it  relates  to  unian"  for  its  antecedent — mas.  gen. 
third  pers.  sing.  num.  because  the  antecedent  "man"  is 
with  which  it  agrees,  according  to 

Rule  14.  Relative  pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents 
in  gender, person,  and  member.  Whom  is  in  the  objective 
case,  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  active-tran- 
sitive verb  **:?aw,"  and-  governed  bv  it  agreeably  to 

Rule  i  6.  When  a  nominative  comes  bet  ice  en  the  relative 
and  the  verb,  the  Hlative  is  governed  by  the  following  verb, 
or  some  other  word  in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence. 

Whom,  in  the  objective  case,  is  placed  before  the  vprb 
that  governs  it,  according  to  Note  i,  under  Rule  lb.  (Re- 
peat the  Note,  and  decline  who.) 

"■From  what  i->  recorded,  he  appears."  &c. 

What  is  a  comp.  rel.  pron.  including  both  the  antecedent 
and  the  relative,  and  is  equivalent  to  that  which,  or  the  thing 
ivhich. — Thing,  the  antecedent  part  of  what,  is  a  noujj^he 
name  of  a  thing — com.  the  name  of  a  *•  ecies — ne 
der,  it  has  no  sex — third  person,  spoken  of — sing. 
it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  obj.  case,  it  is  the 
the  relation  expressed  by  the  prep,  "from,"  and  go\ 
Rule  31.  (Repeat  the  Rule,  and  every  other  Rule  to  which 
I  refer.)  Which,  the  relative  part  of  what,  is^a  pronoun,  a 
word  used  instead  of  a  noun — relative,  it  relates  to  "•thing" 
for  its  antecedent — neut.  gender,  third  person,  sing,  num- 
ber, because  the  antecedent  "thing"  is  with  Which  it  agrees 
according  to  Rule  14.  Eel.  proa.  &fc.  Which  is  in  the 
norn.  case  to  the  verb  "is  recorded,"  agreeably  to 

Rule  15.  The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb, 
ivhen  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and  the  verb. 
"  What  have  you  learned?  Nothing." 

What  is  a  pron.  a  word  used,  &c. — relative  of  the  inter- 
rogative kind,  because  it  is  used  in  asking  a  question — it 
refers  to  the  word  "nothing"  for  its  subsequent,  according  to 

Rule  IT.    When  the  rel.  pron.  is  of  the  interrog.  hind,  it 
refers  to  the  word  or  phrase  containing  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, for  its  subsequent,  which  subsequent  must  agree  in  case 
h  the  interrogative.     fVhat  is  of  the  neut.  gen.  thud  per. 
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sing,  because  the  subsequent,  "nothing"  is  with  which  it 
agrees;  Rule  14.  Rel.  pron.  agree,  &c — It  is  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  the  object  of  the  action,  of  the  active-transi- 
tive verb  "have  learned,"  and  gov.  by  it,  agreeably  to  Rule 
16.   When  anom.  tyc.     See  Note  I,  under  the  Rule. 

Remark.  This  method  of  analyzing  the  interrogative 
what,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  our  ni^st 
popular  grammarians'  on  this  subject;  but  what  in  the  above 
example,  is,  in  reality,  an  adjective  pronoun  of  the  inter- 
rogative kind,  belonging  to  a  noun  understood,  which  noun 
is  the  proper  object  of  the  action,  of  the  transitive  verb 
"have  learned;  thus,  What  lesson — what  thins  have  vou 
learned?"     See  page  92. 

Note  1.  You  need  not  apply  gend.  pers.  and  numb,  to  the  inter- 
rogative when  the  answer  to  the  question  is  not  expressed. 

2.  When  a  relative,  or  interrogative  pron.  relates  to  a  phrase  or 
whole  sentence,  it  is  always  of  the  neuter  gender. 

3.   That,  when  used  as  a  relative,  is  parsed  precisely  like  the  rela- 
tive which. 

EXERCISES   IN  PARSING. 

The  man  who  instructs  you,  labours  faithfully.     The  boy 
whom  I  instruct, learns  well.     The  lady  whose  house  we  oc- 
cupy, bestows  many  charities.     That  modesty  which  highly 
ad-msa  woman,  she  possesses.     He  that  acts  wisely  de- 
jf     »'a'^e.     This  is  the  tree   which  produces  no  fruit. 
ifl         ■'  what   he   says.      He   speaks    what   he   knows. 
\i^       lr  purifies  the  heart,  also  fortifies  it.     What  doest' 
thou^^othing.     What  book  have  you ?  A  poem.     Whose 
hat  have  your    John's.     Who  does    that   work?     Henry. 
Whom  sets'fHtour  To  whom  gave  you  the  present?  Which 
pen  did  he  taicer'  Whom   ye  ig&orautly   worship,  him  de- 
clare I  unto  you.      I  heard  what  he  said.     George,  you  may 
"pursue  whatever  science  suitsyour  taste.   Eliza,  take  which- 
ever pattern  pleases  you  best.      Whoever  lives  to  see  this 
/epublick  forsake  her  "moral  and  literary  institutions,  will 
behold  her   liberties  prostrated*     Whosoever,   therefore, 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  the  enemy  of  God. 

NOTE.    The  nominative  case  is  frequently  placed  after  the  verb, 
and  the  objective  case,  before  the  verb  that  governs  it.      Whom,  in 
ery  sentence   except  one,  hcnt.se,   modesty,  book,  hut,  pen,  him,    the 
third  what,  and  which,  the  relative  part  of  the   first  two  what*,   are 
all  in  tiie  objective  case,  and  governed  by  the  several  verbs  that  fol- 

*  The  second  person  singular  of  do,  when  used  a«  a  principal  verb,  is 
spelled  with  an  ej  thus,  "What thou  doest.  do  quTuJclyj*3  bat  when  emptey* 
ed  as  an  auxiliary,  ihe  e  shoFlld  be  unutted;  Zi^'-DosC  thou  cot  behold  a 
rock  with  its  head  of  heath:'" 
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low  them.  See  Rule  16,  and  Note  1.  Tree  is  nom.  after  is,  according1 
to  Rule  21.  Thing,  the  antecedent  part  of  whatever,  is  nom.  to  "for- 
tifies?" which,  the  relative  part,  is  nom.  to  "purifies."  Nothing  is  gov- 
erned by  do,  and^poem,  by  have,  understood.  Henry  is  nominative  to 
does  understood.  Whose  and  John's  are  governed  according  to  Rfee 
12.  I,  thou,  you,  him,  &c.  represent  nouns  understood.  Him,  in  the 
last  sentence,  is  governed  by  declare,  and  /  is  nominative  to  declare. 
George  and  Eliza  are  in  the  nominative  case  independent:  Rule  5. 
"  Whatever  science,"  is  equivalent  to,  that  science  which  suits  your 
taste; — uwhic/iever  pattern;"  i.  e.  that  pattern  which  pleases  you  best. 
Whoever  is  a  compound  relative;  he,  the  antecedent  part,  is  nominative 
to  "will  behold."  Take  agrees  with  you  understood.  Forsake  is  in 
the  infinitive  mood  after  "see:"  Rule  25. 

REMARKS  ON  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Which  sometimes  relates  to  a  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  whole 
sentence,  for  its  antecedent;  as,  IWe  are  required  to  fear  God  and 
keep  his  commandments,  which  iFthe  whole  duty  of  man."  What  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man ?  "To  feaf  God  and  keep  his  commandments :" 
therefore,  this  phrase  is  the  antecedent  to  which. 

The  conjunction  as,  when  it  follows  such,  Tetany,  or  same,  is  frequent- 
ly denominated  a  relative  proioun;  as,  'wi  am  pleased  with  such  as 
kave  a  refined  taste;"  that  is,  with  thosejwho,  or,  them  who  have,  &x. 
*'  Let  such  as  presume  to  advile  other/  look  well  to  their  own  con- 
duct;" that  is,  Let  those,  or  thmn  who  Mresame,  8cc.  "As  many  as 
were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  ^We1^MT '  that  is,  they,  those,  or  all  who 
were  ordained,  believed.  "  Ire  exhibited  the  same  testimonials  as 
were  adduced  on  a  former  occasion;"  that  is,  tlwse  testimonials  which 
were  adduced,  &c.  But  in  examples  like  these,  if  we  supply  the 
ellipsis,  which  a  critical  analysis  requires  us  to  do,  as  will  be  found  to 
be  a  conjunction;  thus,  "I  am  pleased  with  such  persons,  as  those  pet* 
sons  are  icho  have  a  refined  taste;  Let  such  persons,  as  those  persons  are 
who  presume,"  &.c. 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING, 

From  what  words  is  the  term  pronoun  derived? — Do 
pronouns  always  avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns? — Name  the 
three  kinds  of  pronouns. — How  many  personal  pronouns  are 
there? — Repeat  them. — What  belong  to  pronouns? — Is  gen- 
der, strictly  speaking,  applied  to  an  the  personal  pronouns? 
— To  which  of  them  is  it  applied? — Which  of  the  personal 
pronouns  have  no  peculiar  termination  to  denote  their  gen- 
der?— How  many  persons  have  pronouns: — Speak  them  in 
their  different  persons. — How  many  numbers  have  pro- 
nouns?— How  many  cases? — What  are  they? — Decline  all 
the  personal  pronouns. — When  self  is  added  to  the  person- 
al pronouns,  what  are  they  called,  and  how  are  thev  used? 
— When  is  you  singular  in  sense? — Is  it  ever  singular  in 
form? — Why  are  the  words,my,thy,  his/her,  our,  your,  their, 
called  personal  pronouns? — Why  are  the  words,  mine,  thinen 
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his,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  denominated  compound  pers. 
pron.  r— -How  do  you  parse  these  compounds? — What  is  said 
cf  others? — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a  personal  pro- 
noun.—What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  and  in  the  nom.  case? — What  Rule  when  the 
pronoun  is  in  the  possessive  case? — What  Rules  apply  in 
parsing  personal  pronouns  of  the  second  and  third  person? — 
What  Rules  in  parsing  the  compounds,  yours,  ours,  mine, 
&c.r — What,  is  said  of  the  pronoun  it? 

Why  are  adjective  pronouns  so  called? — Name  the  three 
kinds. — What  does  each  relate  to? — To  what  does  every  re- 
late?— To  what  does  either  relate? — What  do.-s  neither  im- 
port?— To  what  do  this  and  these  refer? — Give  examples.— 
To  what  do  that  and  those  aefer? — Give  examples. — Re- 
peat all  the  acHective  pronouns.  When  adj.  pron  belong 
to  nouns  understood,  how  art  they  parsed? — When  they 
stand  for,  or  represent,  nouns, \vhat  are  they  called? — Give 
examples. — Repeat  tr^  order  if  parsing  an  adj.  pron. — 
What  Rule  do  you  apph'  in  pasing  the  indefinite  adj.  pro- 
nouns?— What  Notes,  \  parsing  the  distributives  and  de- 
monstratives? \ 

What  are  relative  prlifmup? — Repeat  them. — From 
what  words  is  the  term  antecedent  derived? — What  does 
antecedent  mean? — Are  relatives  varied  on  account  of  gen- 
der, person,  or  number? — To  what  are  who  and  which  ap- 
plied?— To  what  is  that  applied? — Should  who  ever  be  ap- 
plied to  animals  or  children? — In  what  instances  may  uhick 
be  applied  to  person?: — Decline  the  rel.  pronouns. — Can 
which  and  that  be  declined? — Is  that  ever  used  as  three 
parrs  of  speech? — Give  examples. — What  part  of  speech  is 
the  word  what? — Is  what  ever  used  as  three  kinds  of  a  pro- 
noun?— Give  examples. — What  is  said  of  whoever? — What' 
words  are  used  as  interrogative  pronouns? — Give  exam- 
ples?— When  are  the  words,  what  and  that,  called  adj. 
pron.? — When  are  they  called  interrogative  pronominal 
adjectives? — What  is  said  of  whatever  and  whichever? — Is- 
what,  ever  used  as  an  interjection? — Give  examples. — Re- 
peat the  order  of  parsing  a  re!,  pron. — What  Rides  do  you 
apply  in  parsing  a  relative? — What  rules  in  parsing  a  com- 
pound relative?- What  Rules  in  parsing  an  interrogative?-' 
Does  the  relative  which  ever  relate  to  a  sentence  for  its  an- 
tecedent—  When  does  the  conjunction  as  become  a  rela- 
tive:— Give  examules* 
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EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  1,  to  Rule  13.     When  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  it  must  be  in  the  nominative  case. 
Who  will  go?  Him  and  I.     How  does  thee  do?    Is  thee 

well? 

"Him  and  I;"  not  proper,  because  the  pronoun  him  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  will  go  understood,  therefore  him  should  be  in  the 
nominative  case,  he,  according  to  the  above  Note.  (Repeat  the 
Note.)  Him  and  /  are  connected  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  him 
is  in  the  obj.  case,  and  I'm  the  nom.,  therefore  Rule  33d,  is  violated, 
(Repeat  the  rule.)  In  the  second  and  third  examples,  ihee  should  be 
thou,  according  to  the  Note.  The  verbs,  does  and  is,  are  of  the 
third  person,  and  the  nom.  thou  is  second,  for  which  reason  the  verbs 
should  be  of  the  second  person,  dost  do  and  art,  agreeably  to  Rule  4, 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Him  and  me  vent  to  town  yesterday.  Thee  must  be  at- 
tentive. Him  who  is  careless,  will  not  improve.  They  can 
.write  as  well  as  me.  This  is  the  man  whom  was  expected. 
,lfer  and  I  deserve  esteem.  I  have  made  greater  profi- 
ciency than  him.  Whom,  of  all  my  acquaintances,  do  you 
think  was  there.  Whom,  for  the  sake  of  his  important 
services,  had  an  office  of  honour  bestowed  upon  him. 

Note  2,  to  Rule  13.  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  nouns,  should  not  be  employed  in  the 
same  part  of  the  sentence  with  the  noun  which  they  repre- 
sent. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  men  they  are  there.  I  saw  him  the  king.  Our 
cause  it  is  just.  Many  words  they  darken  speech.  That 
noble  general  w'uo  had  gained  so  many  victories,  he  died, 
at  last,  in  prison.  Who,  instead  of  going  about  doing 
good,  they  are  continually  doing  evil. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  examples,  the  personal  pronoun  should 
be  omitted,  according  to  Note  2. 

Note  3,  to  Rule  13.  A  personal  pronoun  in  the  objec- 
tive case,  should  not  be  used  instead  of  these  and  those. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 
Remove  them  papers  from   the  desk.     Give  me  them 
books.     Give  them  men  their  discharge.     Observe  them 
three  there.     Which  of  tiem  two  persons  deserves  most 
credit. 

In  all  these  examples,  tJiose  should  be  used  in  place  of  them.  The 
use  of  the  personal,  them,  in  such  constructions,  presents  two  objec- 
tives after  one  verb  or  preposition.  This  is  a  solecism  which  may 
be  avoided  bv  employing  an  adjective  pronoun  in  its  stead. 
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LECTUH3  IX. 

OF   CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is 
chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences,  joining  two 
or  move  simple  sentences  into  one  compound 
sentence:  it  sometimes  connects  only  words; 
as,  "Thou  and  he  are  happy,  because  you  arc 
good." 

Conjunctions  are  those  parts  of  language,  which,  by  join- 
ing sentences  in  various  ways,  mark  the  connexions  and  va- 
rious dependencies  of  human  thought. 

The  term  Conjunction  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words, 
con,  which  signifies  together,  and  jioi^o,  to  join.  A  con- 
junction, then,  is  a  word  that  conjoins,  or  joins  together 
something.  Before  you  can  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
and  office  of  this  sort  of  words,  it  is  requisite  that  you 
should  know  what  is  meant  by  a  sentence,  a  simple  sen- 
tence, and  a  compound  sentence,  for  conjunctions  are  chief- 
ly used  to  connect  sentences. 

A  Sentence  is  an  assemblage  of  words  form- 
ing complete  sense. 

A  Simple  Sentence  contains  but  one  subject, 
or  nominative,  and  one  verb  that  agrees  with 
that  nominative;  as,  "  Wheat  grows  in  the  field." 

You  perceive  that  this  sentence  contains  several  words 
besides  the  nominative  and  the  verb,  and  you  will  often  see 
a  simple  sentence  containing  many  parts  of  speech;  but,  if 
it  contains  only  one  nominative  and  one  finite  verb,  (that 
is,  a  verb  not  in  the  infinitive  mood.)  it  is  a  simple  sen- 
tence, notwithstanding  it  may  be  longer  than  many  com- 
pound sentences. 

A  Compound  Sentence  is  composed  of  two 
or  more  simple  sentences  connected  together: 
as,  "  Wheat  grows  in  the  field,  and  men  reap  it/' 

This  sentence  is  compound,  because  '.'  1-  formed  of  two 
simple  sentences  joined  together  by  the  word  and;  which 
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word,  on  account  of  its  connecting  power,  is  called  a  con- 
junction. If  we  write  tikis  sentence  without  the  conjunc- 
tion, it  becomes  two  simple  sentences:  thus,  "Wheat 
grows  in  the  field.     Men  reap  it." 

The  nature  and  importance  of  the  conjunction,  are  easil  v 
understood.  After  expressing  one  thought  or  sentiment. 
you  know  we  frequently  wish  to  add  another,  or  several 
others,  which  are  closelv  connected  with  it.  We  general- 
Iv  eft'ect  this  addition  by  means  of  the  conjunction:  tlu\s, 
"•The  Georgians  cultivate  rice  and  cotton;"  that  is,  They 
cultivate  rice,  add  cotton."  This  sentence  i*  compound, 
and  without  the  use  of  the  conjunction,  it  would  be  written 
in  two  separate,  simple  sentences:  thus,  "The  Georgians 
cultivate  rice.  They  cultivate  cotton."  .  The  conjunction, 
though  chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences,  sometimes  con- 
nects only  words:  in  which  capacity  it  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  nature  of  a  preposition;  as,  u,The  sun  and  (Mdj  the 
planets  constitute  the  solar  svstem."  In  this,  which  is  a 
simple  sentence,  and  connects  two  words. 

A  fewr  more  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature  and  use 
of  this  part  of  speech  so  clearly,  as  to  enable  you  fully  to 
Gomprefoencj  it.  The  following  simple  sentences  and  mem- 
bers of  sentences,  have  no  relation  to  each  other  until  thev 
are  connected  bv  coniv; actions.  He  labours  harder — more 
successfullv — I  do.  That  man  is  health  v — lie  is  temperate. 
By  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  these  sentences  with  con- 
junctions, you  will  see  the  importance  of  this  sort  of  words: 
thus,  He  labours  harder  and  more  successfully  than  I  do. 
That  man  i^  healthy  because  \\o\s  temperate. 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  two  sorts,  the 
Copulative  and  the  Disjunctive. 

I.  The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  con- 
nect and  continue  a  sentence  by  expressing  an 
addition,  a  supposition,  a  cause,  &c;  as  "Two 
and  three  are  five;  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompa- 
ny me;  You  are  happy  because  you  are  good." 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  and  joins  on  a  word  that 
expresses  an  addition:  in  the  second,  ^/"connects  a  member 
■that  implies  a  supposition,  or  condition;  and  in  the  third, 
hecaust  connects  a  member  that  expresses  a  cause. 
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II.  The  Conjunction  Disjunctive  serves,  not  j 
only  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but 
also  to  express  opposition  of  meaning  in  differ- 
ent degrees;  as,  "They  came  with  her,  but  they 
Avent  away  without  her." 

But  joins  on  a  member  of  this  sentence  which  expresses, 
not  only  something  added,  but,  also,  opposition  of  meaning. 

The  principal  conjunctions  maybe  known  by  the  follow- 
ing lists,  which  you  may  now  commit  to  memory.  Some 
words  in  these  lists,  are,  however,  frequently  used  as  ad- 
verbs, and  sometimes  as  prepositions;  but  if  you  study  well 
the  nature  of  all  the  different  sorts  of  words,  you  can  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  any  word  in  the  Ian- 
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LISTS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 


Copulative.  And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  since, 
for,  because,  therefore,  wherefore,  provided, 
besides. 

Disjunctive.  But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  lest, 
though,  unless,  either,  neither,  yet,  notwith- 
standing, nevertheless,  except,  whether,  where- 
as, as  well  as. 

NOTES. 

1.  Some  conjunctions  are  used  to  connect  simple  sentences  onlv . 
and  form  them  into  compound  sentences;  such  as,  further,  again,  be- 
sides, 8cc.  Others  are  employed  to  connect  simple  members  only,  so 
as  to  make  them  compound  members,-  such  as,  than,  lest,  unless,  that, 
so  that,,  if,  though,  yet,  because,  as  well  us,  &c.  But,  and,  therefore., 
or,  nor,  for,  2cc.  connect  either  whole  sentences,  or  simple  members. 

2.  Relative  pronouns,  as  well  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  connect, 
sentences;  as,  "Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the  Lord,  a:id  keep* 
eth  his  commandments." 

fa     You  will  new  please  to  turn  back  and  read  this  lecture 
,  four  or  five  times  over,*  and  then,  after  committing  the  fol- 
lowing order,  you  may  parse  the  subsequent  exercises. 

SYSTEMATICK  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

Tfis  order  of  parsing  a  Conjunction,  is — a 
conjunction,  and  why? — copulative  or  disjunc 
tive,  and  why? — what  does  it  connect? 
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v*  "Wisdom  and  virtue  form  the  good  man's  character." 

And  is  a  conjunction,  a  word  that  is  chiefly  used  to  con- 
nect sentences:  but  in  this  example  it  connects  only  words 
' — copulative,  it  serves  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence 
by  expressing  an  addition — it  connects  the  words  "wisdom 
and  virtue.*' 

Wisdom  is  a  mum,  the  name  of  a  thing — (You  may  parse 
it  in  full.) — Wisdom  is  one  of  the  nominatives  to  the  verb 
"form." 

Virtueis  a  noun,  the  name,  &c— (Parse  it  in  full:) — and 
in  the  nom.  case  to  the  verb  "form,"  and  connected  to  the 
noun  "wisdom"  by  and,  according  to 

Rule  S3.  Conjunctions  connect  nouns  and  pronouns  in 
the  same  case. 

Form  is  a  verb,  a  word  which  signifies  to  do,  &c. — of  the 
third  person,  plural,  because  its  two  nominatives,  "  wisdom 
and  virtue,"  are  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  a- 
greeably  to 

Rule  8.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number^ 
joined  by  copulative  conjunctions,  must  have  verbs,  nouns, 
and  pronouns  agreeing  with  them  in  </te  plural. 

"  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us." 

Or  is  a  conjunction,  a  word  that  is  chiefly  used  to  con- 
nect sentences:  it  sometimes  connects  words — disjunctive, 
it  serves  not  only  to  connect  anil  continue  the  sentence, 
but  also  to  express  opposition  of  meaning — it  connects  th,e, 
nouns  "wisdom  and  folly." 

Governs  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies,  &c  — of  the  third 
person*  singular  number,  agreeing  with  "wisdom  or  folly," 
according  to 

Rule  9.  Two  or  more  nouns  singular,  joined  by  dis- 
junctive conjunctions,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro,- 
nouns,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  singular. 

If  you  reflect,  for  a  few  moments,  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  last  two  Rules  presented,  you  will  see,  at  once,  their 
propriety  and  importance.  For  example;  in  the  sentence, 
*•  Orlando  and  Thomas,  who  study  their  lessons,  make  rapid 
progress,"  you  notice  that  the  two  singular  nouns,  Orlando 
and  Thomas,  are  connected  by  the  copulative  conjunction 
and,  therefore  the  verb  make,  which  agrees  with  them,  is 
plural,  because  it  expresses  the  action  of  both  its  nomina- 
tives or  actors.  And  you  observe,  too,  that  tke  pronouns 
v:h<)  andiheir,  and  the  noun  les$mis,  are phcal,  agreeing  with 

9* 
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the  nouns  Orlando  and  Thomas,  according  to  Rule  8». 
The  verb  study  is  plural,  agreeing  with  who,  according  to 
Rule  4. 

But  let  us  connect  these  two  nouns  by  a  disjunctive  con- 
junction, and  see  how  the  sentence  will  read:  "  Orlando  or 
Thomas,  who  studies  his  lesson,  makes  rapid  progress."  Now, 
you  perceive,  that  a  different  construction  takes  place,  for 
the  latter  expression  does  not  imply,  that  Orlando  and 
Thomas,  both,  study  and  make  rapid  progress;  but  it  asserts, 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  studies,  and  makes  rapid 
progress.  Hence  the  verb  makes  is  singular,  because  it  ex- 
presses the  action  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  nominatives. 
And  you  observe,  too,  that  the  pronouns  who  and  his,  and 
the  noun  lesson,  are  likewise  in  the  singular,  agreeing 
with  Orlando  or  Thomas,  agreeably  to  Rule  9.  Studies  is 
also  singular,  agreeing  with  who,  according  to  Rule  4. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Joseph  and  his  brother  reside  in  New-York.  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  superintend- 
ing Power.  I  respect  my  friend,  because  he  is  upright  and 
obliging.  Henry  and  William,  who  obey  their  teacher, 
improve  rapidly.  Henry  or  William,  who  obeys  his  teach- 
er, improves  very  fast.  Neither  rank  nor  possession 
makes  the  guilty  mind  happy.  Wisdom,  virtue,  and  meek- 
ness, form  the  good  man's  happiness  and  interest:  they 
support  him  in  adversity,  and  comfort  him  in  prosperity. 
Man  is  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  The  United  States, 
as  justly  as  Great  Britain,  can  now  boast  of  her  literary 
institutions. 

Note.  The  verb  form  is  plural,  and  agrees  with  three  nouns  sin- 
gular, connected  by  copulative  conjunctions,  according  to  Rule  8. 
The  verb  comfort  agrees  with  they  for  its  nominative.  It  is  connected 
to  support  by  the  conjunction  and,  agreeably  to  Rule  34.  Angels  is 
nom.  to  ore  understood,  and  Great  Britain  is  nom.  to  can  boast  under- 
stood, according  to  Rule  35. 

REMARKS  ON  CONJUNCTIONS  AND  PREPOSITIONS. 

The  same  word  is  occasionally  employed,  either  as  a  conjunction, 
an-,  adverb,  or  a  preposition.  **  I  submitted,  for  it  was  in  vain  tore- 
cist;"  in  this  example,  for  is  a  conjunction,  because  it  connects  the 
\wo  members  of  a  compound  sentence.  In  the  next  it  is  a  preposi- 
tion, and  governs  victory  in  the  objective  case:  "He  contended  for 
victory  only." 

In  the  first  of  the  following  sentences,  since  is  a  conjunction-  in  the 
aecond,  it  is  a  preposition;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb;  (* /Since  we 
must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  that  time  -, 
Our  friendship  commenced  longsimz" 
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*'  He  will  repent  before  he  dies;  Stand  before  me;  Why  did  you  not 
return  before:"  in  the  first  of  these  three  examples,  before  is  an  adver- 
bial conjunction,  because  it  expresses  time  and  connects;  in  the  se- 
cond, it  is  a  preposition;  and  in  the  third,  an  adverb. 

As  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  often  transposed,  so  are  also  its 
members.  Without  attending-  to  this  circumstance,  the  learner  may 
sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  coiinedvng  power  of  a  preposi- 
tion or  conjunction,  for  every  preposition  and  every  conjunction  con- 
nects either  words  or  phrases,  sentences  or  members  of  sentences. — 
Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  a  preposition  or  conjunction,  its 
members  are  transposed;  as,  "In  the  days  of  Joram,  king-  of  Israel, 
flourished  the  prophet  Elisha;"  "  If  thou  seek  the  Lord,  he  will  be 
found  of  thee;  but,  2/"  thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  forever:'' 

• '  When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering-  clay, 
"  Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  )" 

That  the  words  in,  if,  and  when,  in  these  examples,  connect  the 
members  of  the  respective  sentences  to  winch  they  are  attached,  will 
obviously  appear  if  we  restore  these  sentences  to  their  natural  order, 
and  bring  these  particles  between  the  members  which  they  connect: 
thus,  "Elisha  the  prophet  flourished  in  the  days  of  Joram  king  of  Is- 
rael,-" "The  Lord  will  be  found  of  thee  if  thou  seek  him;  but  he  will 
cast  thee  off  forever //"thou  forsake  him:"       ,  • 

"  Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind, 
"  When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering-  city?" 

As  an  exercise  on  this  lecture,  you  may  now  answer 
these 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

From  what  words  is  the  term  conjunction  derived: — 
What  is  a  sentence? — What  is  a  simple  sentence? — What  is 
a  compound  sentence? — Give  examples. — In  what  respect 
do  conjunctions  and  prepositions  agree  in  their  nature?-— 
How  many  sorts  of  conjunctions  are  there? — Repeat  the 
lists  bf  conjunctions. — Do  relative  pronouns  ever  connect 
sentences? — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a  conjunction.— - 
Do  you  apply  any  Rule  in  parsing  a  conjunction? — What 
Rule  should  be  applied  in  parsinga  noun  or  pronoun  connec- 
ted with  another? — Wiiat  Rule  in  parsing  a  verb  agreeing 
withtwoor  more  nouns  singular,  connected  by  a  copulative 
conjunction? — What  Rule  when  the  nouns  are  connected 
by  a  disjunctive? — In  parsing  a  verb  connected  to  another 
by  a  conjunction,  what  Rule  do  you  apply? — Is  a  conjunc- 
tion ever  used  as  other  parts  of  speech? — Give  examples. — 
What  is  said  of  the  words/or,  since,  and  before? — Whatis 
said  of  the  transposition  of  sentences? 
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1.ECTUHE  2L 

OF  INTERJECTIONS.— CASES  OF  NOUNS. 

Interjections  are  words  thrown  in  between 
the  parts  of  a  sentence,  expressing  the  sudden 
emotions  of  the  speaker;  as,  "Mas!  I  fear  for 
life." 

Interjections  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of  thought,  as  of 
feeling;  therefore  almost  any  word  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
terjection. They  who  wish  to  speak  often,  and  have  no 
useful  ideas  to  communicate,  are  apt  to  make  a  liberal  use 
of  this  part  of  speech;  such  as,  law  me,  my n  0  my,  0  dear, 
dear  me.  surprising,  astonishing,  and  the  like. 

Interjections  not  included  in  the  following  list,  are  gener- 
ally known  by  their  taking  an  exclamation  point  after  them. 
Ji  list  of  the  Principal  Interjections. 

1.  Of  earnestness  or  grief ;  as,  0!  oh!  ah!  alas! 

2.  Contempt^  as  Pish!  tush! 

3.  Wonder;  as,  Heigh!  really!  strange! 

4.  Calling;  as.  Hem!  ho!  halloe! 

5.  Disgust  ox  aversion;  as,  Foh!  fie!  away! 

6.  Mention*  as,  Lo!  behold!  hark! 

7.  Requesting  silence;  as,  Hush!  hist! 

8.  Salutation;  as,  Welcome!  hail!  all  hail! 

Note.  We  frequently  meet  with  what  some  call  an  interjcdive 
phrase;  such  as,  Ungrateful  wretch!  impudence  of  hope!  folly  in  the 
extreme !  what  ingratitude '  away  with  him ! 

As  the  interjection  is  the  least  important  part  of  speech 
;n  the  English  language,  it  will  require  but  little  attention. 
You  may,  however,  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with 
what  has  been  said  respecting  it,  and  then  commit  the 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  an  Interjection  is- — 
.an  interjection,  and  why? 

"O  virtue!  how  amiable  thou  art!" 
0  is  an  interjection,  a  word  used  to  express  some  passion 
or  emotion  of  the  speaker. 

The  ten  parts  of  speech  have  now  been  unfolded  and  e\vt- 
vidated,  although  some  of  them  have  not  been  explained 
full j.     Before  you  proceed  any  further,  yrm  will  glea^e  to 
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begin  again  at  the  first  lecture,  and  read  over,  attentively, 
the  whole,  observing  to  parse  every  example  in  the  exerci- 
ses systematically.  You  will  then  be  able  to  par^e  the 
following  exercises,  which  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
If  you  study  faithfully  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  pursue  the. 
directions  given,  you  may  become,  if  not  a  critical,  at  least, 
a  practical,  grammarian  in  six  week*:  but  if  you  study  on- 
ly three  hours  in  a  day,  it  will  take  vou  nearly  three  rnonthr 
to  acquire  the  same  knowledge. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

True  cheerfulness  makes  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and 
promotes  the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 

Modesty  always  appears  graceful  in  youth:  it  doubles 
the  lustre  of  every  virtue  which  it  seems  to  hide. 

He  who,  every  morning,  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day. 
and  follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread  that  will 
2uide  him  through  the  labvrinth  of  the  most  busy  life. 

The  king  gave  me  a  generous  reward  for  committing  that 
barbarous  act;  but,  alas!  I  fear  the  consequence. 

E'en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  set  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend; 
And,  placed  on  high,  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear: — 

Alas !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

Are  trifling,  and  decay; 
And  those  who  mind  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

Note.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  foregoing-  exercises,  which  is- 
Governed  by  the  verb  to  Jd^e,  according  to  Rule  16.  He  is  nom.tr> 
mrries;  who  is  nom.  to  plans.  Follows  agrees  with  who  understood, 
and  is  connected  to  plans  by  and;  Rule  34.  What  did  the  king-  give  \ 
A  reward  to  me.  Then  reward  is  in  the  tbj.  case,  gov.  by  gave,-  Rule- 
20.  Me  is  gov.  by  to  understood;  Note  1,  Rule  32.  The  phrase,  com- 
mitting thai  barbarous  act,  is  gov.  by  for,-  Note  2,  wider  Rule  28, 
Hour  it  in  the  obj.  case,  gov.  by  to  spend;  Rule  20.  Look  is  connected 
to  set  by  and;  Rule  34.  Joys  is  nom.  to  are.  That  is  gov.  by  brings,, 
Rule  16.  Those  is  nom.  to  are  understood.  They  is  nom.  to  are  un- 
derstood; Rule  35- 

CASES  OF  NOUNS. 

In  a  former  lecture  I  promised  to  give  you  a  more  exten- 
sive explanation  of  the  cases  of  nouns;  and,  as  they  are,  in 
many  situations,  a  little  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  I  will 
now  offer  some  further  remarks  on  this  subject.     But  before 
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you  proceed,  I  wish  you  to  parse  all  the  examples  in  the  ex- 
ercises just  presented,  observing  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  remarks  in  the  subjoined  Note.  Those  remarks 
will  assist  you  much  in  analyzing. 

A  noun  is  sometimes  nominative  to  a  verb  placed  many 
lines  after  the  noun.  You  must  exercise  your  judgment  in 
this  matter.  Look  at  the  sentence  in  the  preceding  exer- 
cises beginning  with,  "He  who,  every  morning,"  &x.  and 
see  if  you  can  find  the  verb  to  which  he  is  nominative.  What 
does  he  do?  He  carries  on  a  thread,  &c.  He  then  is  nom- 
inative to  the  verb  carries.  What  does  who  do?  Who 
plans,  and  who  follows.  &c.  Then  who  is  nom.  to  plans. 
and  who  understood,  is  nominative  to \  follows. 

44  A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile 
"  Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs." 

In  order  to  find  the  verb  to  which  the  noun  soul,  in  this 
sentence,  is  the  nominative,  put  the  question;  What  does  a 
soul  without  reflection,  do?  Such  a  soul  rims  to  ruin,  like 
a  pile  without  inhabitant.  Thus  you  discover,  that  sold  is 
nominative  to  runs. 

When  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  arranged  according  to 
their  natural  order,  the  nominative  case,  you  recollect,  is 
placed  before  the  verb,  and  the  objective,  after  it:  but  when 
the  words  of  a  sentence  are  transposed;  that  is,  not  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  natural  order,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  nominative  comes  after,  and  the  objective, 
before  the  verb;  especially  in  poetry,  or  when  a  question  is 
asked :  as,  "Whence  arises  the  misery  of  the  present  world?'* 
•;  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?**  Put 
these  expressions  in  the  declarative  form,  and  the  nomina- 
tive will  precede,  and  the  objective  follow  its  verb:  thus," 
"The  misery  of  the  present  world  arises  whence;  I  shall  do 
what  good  tiling  to  inherit  eternal  life." 

"  MoV  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
"Had  in  her  sober  livery,  all  things  clad. 

"Stern  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 

"  With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore." 

What  did  the  evening  do?  The  evening  came  on.  Gray  twi- 
light had  clad  what?  Twilight  had  clad  all  things  in  her  so- 
ber livery.  Evening  then  is  nom.  to  came  o?i,  and  the  noun 
things  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  gov.  by  had  clad:  Rui.f 
£0.  What  did  she  bear?  She  bore  thy  rigid  lore  with  pa- 
tience, for.  or  during,  many  a  year.     Hence  you  find,  that 
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hre  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  bore,  according 
to  Rule  2(3.     Fear  is  gov.  by  during  understood :  Rule  32* 

A  noun  is  frequently  nominative  to  a  verb  understood,  or 
in  the  objective,  and  governed  by  a  verb  understood;  as, 
"Lo,  [there  is]  the  poor  Indian!  whose  untutored  mind." — 
"0,  the  pain  [there  Uf]  the  bliss  [there  is]  in  dying!" 
"All  were  sunk,  but  the  wakefu\nighiingak[ wasnotsunk."'] 
"He  thought  as  a  sa^e  Jhinks,]  the'  he  felt  as  a  man  [feelsP'\ 
"  His  hopes,  immortal,  blow  them  by, as  dust  [is  blown  by."] 
Rule  35,  applies  to  ihe«e  last  three  examples. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  explain  several  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronouns  which  have  not  yet  come  under  our  notice. 
Sometimes  a  noun  or  pronoun  may  be  in  the  nominative 
case  when  it  has  no  verb  to  agree  with  it. 

OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  CASE  INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever  a  direct  address  is  made,  the  per- 
son or  thing  spoken  to,  is  in  the  nominative  case 
indep  endent;  as,  'James,  I  desire  you  to  study.' 

You  notice,  that,  in  this  expression,  1  address  myself  to 
James;  that  is,  I  speak  to  him;  and  you  observe,  too,  that 
there  is  no  verb,  either  expressed  or  implied,  to  which  .Tames 
can  be  the  nominative;  therefore  you  know  that  James  is 
in  the  nom.  case  independent,  according  to  Rule  5.  Re- 
collect, that  whenever  a  noun  is  of  the  second  person,  it  is 
in  the  nom.  case  independent;  that  is.,  independent  of  any 
verb:  as,  "  Sehna,  thy  halls  are  silent;  Love  and  meekness, 
my  lord*  become  a  churchman,  better  than  ambition;  0 
Jerusalem,- Jerusalem,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chick- 
ens under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not!" 

Note.  "When  a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  in  apposition  with  a 
noun  independent,  it  is  in  the  same  case;  as,  "  Thou  traitor,  I  detest 
thee." 

OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  CASE  ABSOLUTE. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  a  partici- 
ple, without  any  verb  to  agree  with  it,  is  in  the 
nominative  case  absolute;  as,  "  The  sun  being 
risen,  we  pursued  our  journey. ?? 

Sun  is  here  placed  before  the  participle  "being  risen." 
and  has  no  verb  to  agree  with  it:  therefore  it  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case  absolute,  according  to  Rule  6. 
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Note  1.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  case  independent 
is  always  of  the  second  person;  but,  in  the  case  absolute,  it  is  generally 
of  the  third  person. 

2.  The  case  absolute  is  always  nominative;  the  following  sentence 
is  therefore  incorrect:  "Whose  top  shall  tremble,  him  descending," 
kc.     It  should  be,  he  descending. 

OF  NOUNS  IN  APPOSITION. 

Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  signifying 
the  same  person  or  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition, 
in  the  same  case;  as,  ''Cicero  the  great  orator, 
philosopher,  and  statesman  of  Rome,  was  mur- 
dered by  Anthony." 

Apposition,  in  a  grammatical   sense,  means  somethings 
added,  or  names  added,  in  order  more  fully  to  define  or 
illustrate  the  sense  of  the  first  name  mentioned. 

You  perceive  that  Cicero,  in  the  preceding  example,  is 
merely  the  name  of  a  man;  but  when  I  give  him  the  three 
additional  appellations,  and  call  him  a  great  orator,  philos- 
opher, and  statesman,  you  understand  what  kind  of  a  man 
he  was;  that  is,  by  giving  him  these  three  additional  names, 
his  character  and  abilities  as  a  man  are  more  fully  made 
known.  And,  surely,  you  can  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
that  these  four  nouns  must  be  in  the  same  case,  for  they  are 
all  names  given  to  the  same  person;  therefore,  if  Cicero 
was  murdered,  the  orator  was  murdered,  and  the  philoso- 
pher was  murdered,  and  the  statesman  was  murdered,  be- 
cause they  all  mean  one  and  the  same  person. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case,  are  frequently 
in  apposition;  as,  He  struck  Charles  the  student.  Now  it 
is  obvious,  that,  when  he  struck  Charles,  he  struck  the  stu- 
dent, be<  ause  Charles  w:is  the  student,  and  the  student  was 
Charles:  therefore  the  noun  student  is  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  4i  struck, ??  and  put  by  apposition  with  Charles, 
according  to  Rcle  7. 

Please  to  examine  this  lecture  very  attentively.  You 
will  then  be  prepared  to  parse  the  following  examples  cor- 
rectly and  systematically. 

PARSING. 

;i\Veep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  Maid  oflnistore.*' 
Maid  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  person — com.  the  name  of 
a  species — fern.  gend.   it  denotes  a  female — second  per- 
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spoken  to — sing.  num.  it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  nom 
inative  case  independent,  because  it  is  addressed,  and  has 
no  verb  to  agree  with  it,  according  to 

Rule  5.  When  an  address  is  made,  the  noun  or  pronoun 
addressed,  is  put  in  the  nominative  case  independent* 

"The  general  being  ransomed,  the  barbarians  permitted 
him  to  depart." 

General  is  a  noun,  the  name,  &c.  (parse  it  in  full :) — and 
in  the  nominative  case  absolute,  because  it  is  placed  before 
the  participle  "being  ransomed,"  and  it  has  no  verb  to 
agree  with  it,  agreeably  to 

Rule  6.  A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  a  participle, 
and  being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is  in  the 
nominative  case  absolute. 

"  Thou  man  of  God,  flee  to  the  land  of  Judah." 

Thou  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — per- 
sonal, it  personates  "man"— second  pers.  spoken  to — mas. 
gend.  sing.  numb,  because  the  noun  "man"  is  for  which  it 
stands:  Rule  13.  (Repeat  the  Rule.) — Tliou  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case  independent,  and  put  by  apposition  with  man, 
because  it  signifies  the  same  thing,  according  to 

Rule  7.  Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  sig- 
nifying the  same  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same 
case. 

Man  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent,  according 
to  Rule  5.     Flee  agrees  with  thou  understood. 

"  Lo !  Newton*  priest  of  Nature,  shines  afar, 
"Scans  the  wide  world,  and  numbers  every  star." 

Newton  is  a  noun,  (parse  it  in  full,)  and  in  the  nominative 
case  to  "shines:"  Rule  3. 

Priest  is  a  noun,  (parse  it  in  full,)  and  in  the  nom.  case, 
it  is  the  actor  and  subject  of  the  verb  "shines,"  and  put  by 
apposition  with  "Newton,"  because  it  signifies  the  same 
thing,  agreeably  to  Rule  7.   (Repeat  the  Rule.) 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Turn  from  your  evil  ways,  0  house  of  Israel !  Ye  fields 
of  light,  celestial  plains,  ye  scenes  divinely  fair.'  proclaim 
your  Maker  s  wondrous  power.  Oking!  live  forever.  The 
murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora,  brings  back  the  memory  of 
the  past.  The  sound  of  thy  woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in 
my  ear.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  with  its 
head  of  heath.  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face? 
10 
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green  is  the  plain  at  its  feet;  there  the  flower  of  the  moun- 
tain grows,  and  shakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze. 

The  General  being  slain,  the  army  was  routed.  Com- 
merce having  thus  got  into  the  legislative  body,  privilege 
must  be  done  away.  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,  a 
multitude  being  in  that  place.  I  being  in  great  haste,  he 
consented.  The  rain  having  ceased,  the  dark  clouds  rolled 
away.  The  son  of  God,  while  clothed  in  flesh,  was  subject 
to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  sin 
excepted; — (that  is,  sin  being  excepted.) 

In  the  days  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  flourished  the  proph- 
et Elisha.  Paul  the  apostle  suffered  martyrdom.  Come* 
peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest!  anddivell  wttfet  ine.  Friends, 
Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears. 

Soul  of  the  just,  companion  of  the  dead! 
"Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  thou  fled? 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bovver: — 
The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man  the  hermit  sigli'd,  till  woman  stnil'd. 

Note.-  Those  verbs  in  itulicJcs,  in  the  preceding"  examples,  are  all 
in  the  imperative  mood,  and  second  person,  agreeing  with  than,  or  ye 
or  you,  understood.  House  of  Israel  is  a  noun  of*  multitude.  Was 
routed  and  must  be  done  are  passive  verbs.  Artjied  is  a  neuter  verb  in 
a  passive  form.     Clothed  is  a  perfect  part.     Till  is  an  adverbial  conj. 

When  you  shall  have  analyzed,  systematically,  every 
word  in  the  foregoing  exercises,  you  may  answer  the  fol- 
lowing 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

Repeat  the  list  of  interjections. — Repeat  some  interjec- 
tive  phrases. — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  an  interjection. 
■ — In  order  to  find  the  verb  to  which  a  noun  is  nom.  what 
question  do  voj  put? — Give  examples. — Is  the  nominative 
case  ever  placed  after  the  verb: — When? — Give  examples. 
— Does  the  objective  case  ever  come  before  the  verb? — 
Give  examples.— Is  a  noun  ever  nom.  to  a  verb  understood? 
— Give  examples. — When  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nom. 
case  independent? — Give  examples. — Are  nouns  of  the  sec- 
ond person  always  in  the  nom.  case  independent? — When  a 
pronoun  is  put  by  apposition  with  a  noun  independent,  in 
what  case  is  it? — When  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nom. 
case  absolute? — Give  examples. — When  are  nouns  or  nouns 
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and  pronouns  put,  by  .apposition,  in  the  same  case? — Give 
examples. — In  parsing  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nom.  case 
independent,  what  Rule  should  be  appliedr — In  parsing 
the  nom.  case  absolute,  what  Ruler— What  Rule  in  parsing 
nouns  or  pronouns  in  apposition? 


LECTURE  XX. 

OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  VERBS. 

You  have  now  acquired  a  general,  and,  I  may  say.  an  ex- 
tensive, knowledge  of  nine  parts  of  speech;  but  you  know 
but  little,  as  yet,  respecting  the  most  important  one  of  all: 
I  mean  the  Verh.  I  will,  therefore,  commence  this  lecture 
by  giving  you  an  explanation  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  of 
verbs.  Huve  the  goodness  however,  first  to  turn  back  and 
read  over  Lecture  II.  and  reflect  well  upon  what  is  there 
said  respecting  the  verb;  after  which  I  will  conduct  you  so 
smoothly  through  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs,  that,  instead  of  finding  yourself  involved  in 
obscurities  and  deep  intricacies,  you  will  scarcely  find  an 
obstruction  to  impede  your  progress. 

I.    OF  THE  MOODS. 

Mood  or  Mode  consists  in  the  changes  which 
a  verb  undergoes,  in  order  to  express  the  differ- 
ent intentions  of  the  mind,  and  the  various  modi 
Ications  and  circumstances  of  action. 

There  are  five  moods  of  verbs,  the  Indicative, 
the  Subjunctive,  the  Imperative,  the  Potential, 
and  the  Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  de- 
clares a  thing;  as,  "He  writes:"  or  it  asks  :? 
question;  as, '  Does  lie  ivrite?  Who  wrote  that?? 

If  I  say,  He  came  with  me,  I  make  a  positive  declaration* 
therefore  came  is  in  the  indicative  mood:  and,  if  I  say, 
Who  came  with  you?  I  ask  a  question:  therefore  came  is 
hi  the  indicative  still. 
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It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  present  the  stibjunc 
tive  mood  next  in  order,  because  it  is  more  analogous  to  the 
indicative  in  conjugation,  than  any  of  the  others.  This 
mood,  however,  differs  materially  from  the  indicative  in 
sense;  therefore  you  ought  to  make  yourself  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  the  indicative,  before  you  commence- 
with  the  subjunctive. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  expresses  action, 
passion,  or  being,  in  a  doubtful  or  conditional 
manner:  or, 

When  a  verb  is  preceded  by  a  word  that  ex- 
presses a  condition,  doubt,  motive,  wish,  or  sup- 
position, it  is  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood;  as,  "If 
he  study,  he  will  improve;  I  will  respect  him, 
though  he  chide  me;  He  will  not  be  pardoned, 
unless  he  repent;  Had  he  been  there,  he  would 
have  conquered;"  (that  is,  if  he  had  been  there.) 

The  conjunctions  if  though,  unless,  in  the  preceding  ex-- 
amples,  express  condition,  doubt,  &c.  therefore  the  verbs 
study,  chide,  repent,  and  had  been,  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

Note  1.  A  verb  in  this  mood  is  generally  attended  by  another  verb 
in  some  other  mood.  Yon  observe,  that  each  of  the  first  three  of  the 
preceding-  examples,  contains  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  the 
fourth,  a  verb  in  the  potential. 

%  Whenever  the  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether,  kst, 
or  any  others,  denote  contingency  or  doubt,  the  verbs  that  follow 
them  are  in  the  subjunctive  mood;  as,  "If  he  ride  out  every  day,  his 
health  will  probably  improve;"  that  is,  if  he  should  vide  out  hereafter. 
But  when  these  conjunctions  do  not  imply  doubt,  &c.  the  verbs  that 
follow  them  are  in  the  indicative,  or  some  other  mood;  as,  "  Though 
he  rides  out  daily,  his  health  is  no  better."  The  conjunctive  and  indi- 
cative forms  of  this  mood,  are  explained  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
to  love.    See  page  119. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  command- 
ing, exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting;  as, 
"Depart  thou^  Remember  my  admonitions;  Tar- 
ry awhile  longer;  Go  in  peace." 

The  verb  depart  expresses  a  command ;  remember,  oxherts; 
iarry  expresses  entreaty;  and  go,  permission;  therefor': 
they  are  all  in  the  imperative  mood. 
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A  verb  i'n  the  imperative  mood,  is  always  of  t!te  second 
petBJOQ^f.agreciiig-witli  thou,  or  ye  or  yc».  either  expressed 
or  implied.  You  may  know  a  verb  in  this  mood  by  the 
sense:  recollect,  however,  that  the  nominative  is  always 
secon d person,  and  frequently  undersinod;  a>  George,  give 
me  my  hut;  that  is,  give  tho-u,  o^give  you.  When  the  nonv 
inatiye  is  expressed,  it  is  generally  -Jaced  after  the  verb, 
as,  Go  thou;  Depart  ye:  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  the 
verb:  as;  Do  thou  go;  Do  ye  depart.     (Bo  is  the  auxiliary  .^ 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility, 
liberty,  or  necessity,  power,  will,  or  obligation; 
as,  "It  may  rain-;  He  may  go  or  stay;  We 
must  eat  and  drink;  I  can  ride;  He  would  walk; 
Tliey  should  learn." 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  auxiliary  may  implies 
possibility;  in  the  second  it  implies  liberty:  that  is,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  go  or  to  stay:  in  the  third,  must  denotes  necessity: 
can,  denotes  power  or  ability:  ivoidd,  implies  will  or  incli- 
nation; that  is,  he  had  a.  mind  to  walk:  and  should,  implies 
Obligation^  Hence  you  perceive,  that  the  verbs  may  rain, 
may  go,  must  eat,  must  drink,  can  ride,  would  walk,  and 
should  learn,  are  in  the  potential  nj«rod. 

X'  tv.  1 .  As  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mocc%  is  converted  into  the  sul?- 
janctive  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  expressing"  doubt,  con- 
tingency, supposition,  Ike.  so  a  verb  in  the  potential  mood,  may,  in 
like  rnanner,  be  turned  into  the  subjunctive;  as,  "  If  1  could  deceive 
him,  1  should  abhor  it;  Though  he  should 'increase  in  wealth,  he  vouid 
not  be  charitable."  J  could  deceive,,  is  in  the  potential;  If  I  coidd  de- 
■civ/:,  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

%  The  potential  mood,  as  well  as  the  indicative,  is  used  in  asking" 
a  question;  as,  "  May  I  go  '■  Could  you  understand  aim  ?  Must  we  die?" 

The  Infj.nitiye  Mood  expresses  a  thing  in  & 
sreneral  and  unlimited  manner:  bavins:  no  noni- 
inative,  consequently,  neither  person  nor  num- 
ber; as,  Ci  To  speak,  to  walk/r 

Infinitive  means  tmconfined,  or  unlimited.  This  mood1  ts 
vailed  the  inanitive,  because  it  is  not  confined  or  limited  to> 
a  nominative.  A  verb  in  any  other  mood,  is  limited.:  that 
is, it  must  agree  in  nwRber  and  persoa  with  its  »oraiBative| 
at  a  \&rb  in  this  mood,  has  no  nominative,  therefore  it  saev- 
•*f  eUanaes  its  termina£ioii,  except  to  form,  tne  perfect  t«$&s 

'    I©* 
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iVow  you  understand  why  all  verbs  are  called  finite  or limi 
ted,  excepting  those  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

Note.  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  often  understood  be- 
fore the  verb;  as,  "Let  me  proceed;"  that  is,  Let  me  to  proceed. 
See  Rule  25.  To  is  not  a  preposition  when  joined  to  a  verb  in  this 
mood;  thus,  to  ride,  to  rule;  but  it  should  be  parsed  with  the  verb, 
find  as  a  part  of  it. 

If  you  study  this  lecture  attentive!}',  you  will  perceive, 
that  when  I  say,  I  write,  the  verbis  in  the  indicative  mood: 
but  when  I  say,  if  I  write,  or,  unless  I  write,  &c.  the  verb  is 
in  the  subjunctive  mood;  write  thou,  or  write  ye  or  you,  the 
imperative;  I  may  write,  I  must  ivriie,  I  could  write,  4'C  the 
potential;  and  to  write,  the  infinitive.  Any  other  verb,  (ex- 
cept the  defective,)  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

II.  OF  THE  TENSES.  I 

Tense  means  time. 

Verbs  bave  six  tenses,  tbe  Present,  the  Iui 
perfect,  tbe   Perfect,   tbe   Pluperfect,  and  tin- 
First  and  Second  Future  tenses. 

Tbe  Present  Tense  denotes  present  time;  or, 

Tbe  Present  Tense  represents  an  action  or 
event,  as  taking  place  at  the  time  in  wbich  it  is 
mentioned;  as,  "I  smile;  I  see;  I  am  seen" 

Note  1.  The  present  tense  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  actions  con- 
tinued, with  occasional  intermissions,  to  the  present  time;  as,  KH< 
rides  out  everv  morninsr." 

2.  This  tense  is  sometimes  applied  to  represent  the  actions  of  per- 
fects long  since  dead;  as,  "Seneca  reasons  and  moralizes  well;  An  hon> 
est  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

3.  When  the  present  tense  is  preceded  by  the  words,  when,  before* 
after,  as  icon  as,  &c.  it  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the  relative  time 
o/a  future  action;  as,  "  When  he  arrives  we  shall  hear  the  news." 

Tbe  Imperfect  Tense  denotes  past  time 
however  distant;  or, 

Tbe  Imperfect  Tense  represents  an  action  or 
event,  either  as  past  and  finished,  or  as  remain- 
ing unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past;  as,  "I 
loved  her  for  her  modesty  and  virtue;  They 
ivere  travelling  post  when  he  met  them." 

The  verb  loved,  in  the  first  of  these  examples,  shows  that 
the  action  is  past  and  finished,  though  the  precise  time  of  it 
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h  not  defined.  In  this  point  of  view  the  tense  maybe  de- 
nominated imperfect,  for  the  time  of  the  action  is  not  per- 
fectly ascertained.  In  the  second  example,  w ere  travelling 
represents  the  action  as  past,  but  not  finished ;  the  tense> 
therefore,  (if  we  consider  the  participle  with  the  verb,)  may 
be  denominated  imperfect. 

The  Perfect  Tense  denotes  past  time,  and 
also  conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present;  as,  "  I 
have  finished  my  letter." 

The  verb  hare  finished,  in  this  example,  signifies  that, 
the  action,  though  past,  was  perfectly  finished  at  a  point  of 
time  immediately  preceding,  or  in  the  course  of  a  period 
which  comes  to,  the  present.  Under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears,  that  the  term  perfect  may  be  properly  ap- 
plied to  this  tense;  for  it  specifies,  not  only  the  completion 
of  the  action,  but,  also,  the  particular  period  of  its  accom- 
plishment. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense,  represents  a  past 
action  or  event  that  transpired  before  some  oth- 
er past  time  specified;  as,  "I  had  finished  my 
letter  before  my  brother  arrived.*" 

You  observe  that  the  verb  had  finished,  in  this  example, 
represents  one  past  action,  and  toe  arrival  of  my  brotner, 
another  p&st  action;  therefore  hud  finished  is  in  the  plupe: 
feet  tense,  becaus,  'he  action  took  place  prior  to  the  taking 
place  of  the  other  past  action  specified  in  the  same  sentence. 

The  First  Future  Tense  denotes  future 
time;  as,  "I  will  finish;  I  shall  finish  my  letter.'" 

The  Second  Future  Tense  represents  a  fu- 
ture action  that   will  be  fully  accomplished  at 
or  before  the  time  of  another  future  action  or  e 
vent;  as,  "I  shall  have  finished  my  letter  when 
my  brother  arrives.*" 

This  example  clearly  shows  you  the  meaning  and  the 
roper  use  of  the  second  future  tense.  The  verb  "shali 
ave  finished"  implies  a  future  action  that  will  be  complete- 
lv  finished,  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  other  future  e\ent 
(denoted  by  the  phrase,  '•'•when  my  brother  arrives." 

You  may  now  read  what  is  said  respecting  the  moods  and 
tenses  several  times  over,  and  then  you  may  learn  fco  conjlt- 
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g«fo  a  verb.  But,  before  you  proceed  to  the  conjugation  of 
verbs,  rou  will  please  to  commit  the  following  paragraph 
ob  the  Auxiliary  verbs,  and.  u!so,  the.  signs  of  the  rcupocfa 
and  tenses;  and,  in  conjugating,  you  must  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these  sign*  are  applied. 

OF  THE  AUXILIARY  YKRRS. 

Auxiliary  or  Helping  Verbs  are  those  by 
the  help  of  which  the  English  verbs  are  princi- 
pally conjugated.  May,  can,  must,  might, 
could,  would,  should,  and  shall,  are  always  aux- 
iliaries; do,  be,  have,  and  will,  are  sometimes 
auxiliaries,  and  sometimes  principal  verbs. 

The  use  of  the  auxiliaries,  is  shown  in  the  following?  con- 
jugation. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  MOODS. 

The  Indicative  Mood  is  known  by  the  sense* 
or  by  its  having  no  sign,  except  in  asking  a  ques- 
tion; as,  "  Who  lams  you?" 

The  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except, 
whether,  and  lest,  are  generally  signs  of  the  Sub 
junclive;  as,  "/jfl  love;  unless  I  love.V  fcc. 

A  verb  is  generally  known  to  be  in  the  Im 
verative  Mood  by  its  agreeing  with  thou,  or  ye  or 
uoun  understood;  as,   "  Love  \\vi\K%  imd  follow 
iter  steps;"  that  is,  love  tkoiij  or  love  ye  or  you; 
follow  thou,  &c. 

May,  can,  and  must,  might,  covldf,  would,  and 
should,  are  signs  of  the  Potential  Mood;  as,  "I 
may  love;  I  must  love;  I  should  love/5  fcc. 

To  is  the  sign  of  the  Infinitive;  as?  "  Ta  love* 
fa  smile." 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TENSES. 

The  first  form  of  the  verb  is  the  sign  of  tlfc 
present  tense;  as,  love. 

Ed-~&Q  imp.  tense  of  reg,  verbs;  &s,  lovei. 
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Have — the  perfect;  as.  have  loved. 

Had — the  pluperfect;  as,  had  loved. 

Shall  or  will — the  first  future;  as,  shall  love, 
or  will  love. 

Shall  or  ivill  have — the  second  future;  as, 
shall  have  loved,  or  will  haced  loved. 

Note.     There  are  some  exceptions  to  these  signs,  which  you  will 
notice  by  referring  to  the  conjugation  in  the  potential  mood. 

The  Indicative  Mood  has  six  tenses. 
The  Subjunctive  has  also  six  tenses. 
The  Imperative  has  only  one  tense. 
The  Potential  has  four  tenses. 
The  Infinitive  has  two  tenses. 

CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

The  Conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  regular 
combination  and  arrangement  of  its  several  num- 
bers, persons,  moods,  and  tenses. 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb,  is  styled 
the  active  voice;  and  that  of  a  passive  verb,  the 
passive  voice. 

Verbs  are  called  Regular  when  they  form 
their  imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and 
their  perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  pre- 
sent tense,  ed  or  d  only,  when  the  verb  ends 
in  e;  as, 

Perf.  Participle, 
favoured. 

'  love  d. 

A  Regular  Verb  is  conjugated  in  the  following  manner, 
To  Love. — Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  Pers.  i  love,  1.  We  iove, 

%  Pers.  Thou  lovest,  2.   Ye  or  vou  love. 

\.  Pers.  He,  she,  or  it.  lov-?  S.  They  lore, 
eth  or  loYkV,                    \ 


Pres.  Tense. 

Imp.  Tense. 

I  favour. 

I  favoured. 

I  love. 

I  loved 
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When  we  wish  to  express  energy  or  positiveness,  the  auxiliary  do 
should  precede  the  verb  in  the  present  tense:  thus, 

Singular.  Plural. 

h  I  do  love,  1 .  We  do  love, 

J.  Thou  dost  love,  2.  Ye  or  vou  do  love, 

3.   lie  doth  or  does  love.  3.  They  do  love. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Si?igidar.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved,  1.  We  loved. 

2.  Thou  lovedst,  2.  Ye  or  you  loved, 
Si  He  loved.  3.  They  loved. 

Or  by  prefixing  did  to  the  present:  thus, 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  did  love,  1.  We  did  love, 

2.  Thou  didst  love,  2.  Ye  or  you  did  love,    , 

3.  He  did  love.  2.  They  did  !ove. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

X.   I  have  loved,  1.  We  have  loved, 

5,   Thou  hast  loved,  2.  Ye  or  you  have  loved. 

3.   He  hath  or  has  loved.  3,  They  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I.  i  had  loved,  1.   We  had  loved, 

•3.   Thou  had st  loved,  2.   Ye  or  you  had  loved, 

3.  He  had  loved.  5.  They  had  loved. 

First  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love,  ?.  We  shall  or  will  love 

"i.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  2.  Ye  or  vou  shall  or  will  love. 

3.  He  shall  or  will  love.  3.  They  shall  or  will  love. 

Second  Future  Tense. 
•  Singnlcer.  Plural 

I.  I  shall  have  loved,  1.  We  shall  have  loved, 

\  Thou  wilt  have  loved,        2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved: 
3.  He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Note.  Tenses  formed  without  auxiliaries,  are  called  simple  tenses^; 
as-,  lime,-  I  loved;  but  those  formed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries,  are  de- 
nominated compound  tenses;  as,  I  huve  loved;  I  had  loved,  &.c. 

This  display  of  the  verb  shows  you,  in  the  clearest  light, 
the  application  of  the  signs  of  the  lenses,  which  signs  ought 
'o  be  perfectly  committed  to  memory  before  you  proceed 
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any  further.  By  looking  again  at  the  conjugation,  you  will 
notice,  that  have,  placed  before  the  perfect  participle  of 
any  verb,  forms  the  perfect  tense;  had  the  pluperfect;  shall 
or  will,  the  first  future,  and  so  on. 

Now  speak  each  of  the  verbs  love,  hale*  walk,  smile,  rule, 
and  conquer,  in  the  first  person  of  each  tense  in  this  mood, 
with  the  pronoun  /  before  it:  thus,  indicative  mood,  pros, 
tense,  first  pers.  sing.  I  love;  imp.  tense,  I  loved;  perf.  I 
have  loved;  and  so  on  through  all  the  tenses.  If  you  learn, 
thoroughly,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  ia  the  indicative 
mood,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conjugating  it  through 
those  that  follow,  for  in  the  conjugation  through  all  the 
moods  there  is  a  great  similarity. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Terse. — Conjunctive  form. 

Singular.  Plural 

1.  If  I  love,  1.  If  we  love, 

2.  If  thou  love,  2.  If  ye  or  you  love, 

3.  If  he  love.  3.  If  they  love. 

Look  again  at  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the  indica- 
tive present,  and  you  will  observe,  that  the  form  of  the  verb 
differs  from  this  form  in  the  subjunctive.  The  verb  in  the 
present  tense  of  this  mood,  does  not  vary  its  termination  on 
account  of  number  or  person.  This  is  called  the  conjanfitivt 
form  of  the  verb;  but  sometimes  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
mood,  present  tense,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  a?.. 
it  is  in  the  indicative,  with  this  exception,  if,  though,  un- 
less, or  some  other  conjunction,  is  prefixed;  as, 

Indicative  form. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  1.  If  we  love, 

2.  If  thou  lovest,  2.  If  ye  or  you  love, 

3.  If  he  loves.  3.  If  they  love. 

The  following  general  rule  will  direct  you  when  to  use 
the  conjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  and  when  the  indicative. 
When  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  has  a 
future  signification,  or  a  reference  to  future  time,  the  con- 
junctive form  should  be  used;  as,  "If  thou  prosper,  thou 
should-t  be  thankful:"  »4He  will  maintain  his  principles, 
though  he  lose  his  estate;-'  that  is,  if  thou  shoiddst  prosper; 
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though  he  shouldlose,  &c.  But  when  a  verb  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  present  tense,  has  no  reference  to  future  time, 
the  indicative  form  ought  to  be  used:  as,  "Unless  he  means 
what  he  says,  he  is  doubly  faithless."  By  this  you  perceive, 
that  when  a  verb  in  the  present  tense  (which  tense,  by  some 
is  denominated  future)  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  fu- 
ture signification,  an  auxiliary  is  always  understood  before 
it,  for  which  reason  in  this  construction  the  termination  of 
the  principal  verb  never  varies;  as,  "He  will  not  become 
eminent,  unless  he  exert  himself;"  that  is,  unless  he  shall 
exert,  or  should  exert  himself. 

The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  first 
future  tenses  of  this  mood,  are  conjugated,  in  every  respect, 
like  the  same  tenses  of  the  indicative,  with  this  exception, 
in  the  subjunctive  mood,  a  conjunction  implying  doubt,  &c. 
is  prefixed  to  the  verb. 

In  the  second  future  tense  of  this  mood,  the  verb  is  con- 
jugated thus: 

Second  Future  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  shall  have  loved,  1.  If  we  shall  have  loved, 

2.  If  thou  shalt  have  loved,  2.  If  you  shall  have  loved, 

3.  If  he  shall  have  loved.  3.  If  they  shall  have  loved. 

Look  at  the  same  tense  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  you 
will  readily  perceive  the  distinction  between  the  two  con- 
jugations. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular.  Plural. 

%  Love,  or  love  thou,  or  do       2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you, 
thou  love.  or  do  ye  or  you  love. 

Note.     We  can  not  command,  exhort,  Sec.  either  in  past  or  future. 
time?  therefore  a  verb  in  this  mood  is  always  in  the  jrresmt  tense. 

Potential  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may,  can,  or  must  love,    1.  We  may,  can,  gr  must  love, 

2.  Thou  mavst,  canst,  or      2.  Ye   or  you  may,   can,  or 

must  love,  must  love, 

3.  He  may,  car,  or  must     3.  They   may,  can,  or  roust 

love.  love. 
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Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or    1.  We  might,  could,  would, 

should  love,  or  should  love, 

2.  Thou   mightst,   couldst,     2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,    or    shouldst  would,  or  should  love, 

love, 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,     S.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  love.  or  should  love. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Sihgular.  Plural. 

1.  I  may,  can,  or  must  have     1.  We  may,  can,  or  must  have 

loved,  loved, 

■2.  Thou    mayst,  canst,   or  2.  Ye  or  you  may,  can,  or 

must  have  loved,  must  have  loved, 

3.  He   may,  can,   or  must  3.  They  may,  can,  or  must 

have  loved.  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

i  1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  1.  We  might,  could,  would,' 
should  have  loved,  or  should  have  loved, 

2.  Thou    mightst,    couldst,  2.  Ye  or  you  might,  could, 

wouldst,     or    shouldst  would,    or  should  have 

have  loved,  loved, 

5.  He  might,  could,  would,  3.  They  might,  could,  would, 

or  should  have  loved.  or  should  have  loved. 

By  examining  carefully  the  conjugation  of  the  verb 
through  this  moocl,  you  will  find  it  very  easy;  thus,  you  will 
notice,  that  whenever  either  of  the  auxiliaries,  may,  can, 
or  must,  is  placed  before  any  verb,  that  verb  is  in  the  po- 
tential mood,  present  tense:  might,  could,  would  or  should, 
renders  it  in  the  potential  mood,  imperfect  tense;  may,  can4 
or  must  have,  the  perfect  tense;  and  might,  could,  would, 
or  shoidd  have,  the  pluperfect  tense. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pres.  Tense,  To  love.  Perf.  Tense,  To  have  loved. 

Participles. 

Present  or  active,  Loving. 

Perfect  or  passive,  Loved. 

Compound  perfect,  Having  loved. 

Note.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  regular  verb,  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  imperfect  tense;  yet  the  former  may,  at  all  times,  be 
11 
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distinguished  from  the  latter,  by  the  following-  rule :  In  composition 
the  imperfect  tense  of  a  verb  always  has  a  nominative,  either  expressed 
or  implied;  the  perfect  participle  never has. 

For  your  encouragement,  allow  me  to  inform  you,  that 
when  you  shall  have  learned  to  conjugate  the  verb  to  love, 
you  will  be  able  to  conjugate  all   the  regular  verbs  in  the 
English  language,  for  they  are  all  conjugated  precisely  in 
the  same  manner.    By  pursuing  the  following  direction, 
you  can,  in  a  very  short  time,  learn  to  conjugate  any  verb. 
Conjugate  the  verb  love  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses, 
in  the  first  person  singular,  with  the  pronoun  /  before  it, 
and  speak  the    Participles:  thus,  Indicative   mood,    pres. 
tense,  first  pers.  sing.  I  love,  imperf.  tense,  I  loved;  perf. 
tense,  I  have  loved:  and  so  on.  through  every  mood  and 
tense.    Then  conjugate  it  in  the  second  person,  sing,  with 
the  pronoun  thou  before  it,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses: 
thus,  Indie,  mood,  pres. tense,  second  pers.  sing,  thou  lovest: 
imperf.  tense,  thou  lovedst;  and  so  on,  through  the  whole. 
After  that,  conjugate  it  in  the  third  person,  sing,  with  he  be- 
fore it;  and  then  in  the  first  pers.  plural,  with  we  before' it, 
in  like  manner,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  Although 
this  mode  of  procedure  may,  at  first,  appear  to  be  labori- 
ous, yet,  as  it  is  necessary,  I  trust  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
adopt- it.     My  confidence  in  your  perseverance,  induces  me 
to  recommend  any  course  which  I  know  will  tend  to  facili- 
tate your  progress.     When  you  shall  have  complied  with 
my  requisition,  you  may  conjugate  the  following  verbs  in 
the  same  manner;  which  will  enable  you,  hereafter,  to  tell 
the  mood  and  tense  of  any  verb  without  hesitation:  "walk* 
hate,  smile,  rule,  conquer, reduce,  relate,  melt,  shun,  fail.*' 


LECTURE  XIX. 

OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

Irregular  verbs  are  those  which  do  not  form 
their  imperfect  tense  and  perfect  participle  by 
the  addition  of  d  or  ed  to  the  present  tense;  as, 

Pres.  Tense.  •              Imperf.  Tenst.                 Pnf.  or  Pass.  Pari- 

I  write,  I  wrote,                             written. 

I  begin/  I  began,                            began. 

Igoj"  ■    '■■■'  1-went,                             gone. 


IRREGULAR  VERBS. 
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The  following'  is  a 
an  R,  are  sometimes 

Pres.  Tense. 
Abide 
Am 
Arise 
Awake 

Bear,  to  bring  forth 
Bear,  to  carry 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend 
Bereave 
Beseech 
Bid 
Bind 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build 
Burst 
Buv 
.Cast 
Catch 
Chide 
Choose 

Cleave,  to  adhere, 
Cleave,  to  tplit, 
Cling 
Clotlie 
Come 
Cost 
Crow 
Creep 
Cut 

Dare,  to  venture, 
Dare,  to  challenge, 
Deal 
Dig 
Do 
Draw 
Drive 
Drink 
Dwell 
Kat 
Fall 
Feed 
Feel 


list  of  the  irregular  verbs.     Those  marked  with 
conjugated  regularly. 

Imp  erf.  Tense. 
abode 


was 

arose 

awoke,  R. 

bare 

bore 

beat 

began 

bent 

bereft,  R. 

besought 

bade,  bid, 

bound 

bit 

bled 

blew 

broke 

bred 

brought 

built 

burst,  R. 

bought 

cast 

caught,  R. 

chid 

chose 

clave,  R. 

cleft,  or  clove, 

clung 

clothed 

came 

cost 

crew,  R. 

crept 

cut 

durst 

Resuiab. 

dealt,  R. 

dug,  R, 

did 

drew 

drove 

drank 

dwelt,  R. 

eat,  ate, 

fell 

fed 

felt 


Perf.  or  Pass.  Part, 
abode 
been 
arisen 
awaked 
born 
borne 

beaten,  beat, 
begun 
bent 

bereft,  R. 
besought 
bidden,  bid. 
bound 
bitten,  bit. 
bled  ' 
blown 
broken 
bred 
brought 
built 
burst,  R. 
bought 
cast 

caught,  R. 
chidden,  chid 
chosen 
cleaved 
cleft,  cloven 
clung 
clad,  R. 
come 
cost 
crowed 
crept 
cut 
dared 

dealt,  R. 

dug,  R. 

done 

drawn 

driven 

drunk,  drank." 

dwelt,  R. 

eaten 

fallen 

fed 

felt 


The  men  were  tfruttk}  i.e.  inebriated}  The  toasts  were  «lrajnk> 
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Pres.  Tense- 

Imperf.  Tense. 

Per/,  or  Pass.  Part 

Tight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flung 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got 

got* 

Gild 

gilt,  R. 

gilt,R. 

Gird 

girt,  R. 

girt,  R. 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave 

graved 

graven, R 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Have 

had 

had 

Hang 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R, 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn,  R. 

Hide 

hid 

hidden,  hid. 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Knit 

knit,  R, 

knit,  R. 

Know 

knew          # 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay 

laid 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  He  down. 

lay 

lain 

Load 

loaded 

laden,  R. 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown,  R. 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Head 

rea4 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

rode,  ridden,! 

Ring 

rung,  rang, 

rung 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn,  R. 

*  Gotten  is  nearly  obsolete.    Its  compound  forgotten,  is  still  ia  good  usf 
t  Ridden  is  nearly  obsolete. 
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Pres.    Terise. 

Imperf.    Tense. 

Per/,  or  Bas.s.  Part 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

SaW 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seil 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shako 

shook 

shaken 

Shape- 

shaped 

shaped,  shapen. 

Shave 

shaved 

shaven,  R. 

Shear 

sheared 

shorn 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone,  R, 

shone,  R. 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Shrink 

shrunk 

shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

Sing- 

sung-,  sang,* 

sung 

Sink 

sunk,  sank,* 

sunk 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Sky 

slew- 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sling- 

slung 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

Slit 

siit,  R. 

slit,   R. 

'  Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown,  R. 

Speak 

spoke 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt,   R. 

spilt,  R. 

Spin 

spun 

spun 

Spit 

spit,  spat, 

spit,  spitten," 

Split 

split 

split 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Spring1 

,     sprung,  sprang, 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Stick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting- 

stung 

stung 

Stink 

stunk 

stunk 

Stride 

strode,  strjd, 

stridden 

Strike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken. 

String- 
1  Strive 

strung 

strung 

strove 

striven 

^  strown,    strowed) 

Strow  or  strew, 

strowed  or  strewed, 

C        or  strewed. 

*  San?  and  sank  should  r>ot  be  used  in  familiar  style, 
t  Spitten  is  nearly  obsolete. 

11  * 
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Pres.  Tense: 

Imperf.  Tense 

Per/,  or  Pass.P<xrt 

Sweat 

swet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen,  R. 

Swim 

swum,  swam, 

swum 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought. 

Thrive 

throve,  R 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust  , 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen,  R 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Wet 

wet 

wet,  R. 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work 

wrought,  worked, 

wrought,  worked. 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

Write 

wrote 

written 

In  familiar  writing  and  discourse,  the  following,  and  some  other 
verbs,  are  often  improperly  terminated  by  t  instead  of  ed;  as  "learnt, 
spelt,  spilt,  stopt,  latcht."  They  should  be,  "learned,  spelled,  spilled, 
stopped,  latched." 

You  may  now  conjugate  the  following  irregular  verbs  id 
a  manner  similar  to  the  conjugation  of  regular  verbs:  arise,, 
begin,  bind,  do.  go,  grow,  run,  lend,  teach,  write.  Thus,  to 
arise — Indicative  mood,  pres.  tense,  first  person,  sing.  I 
arise;  imperfl  tense,  I  arose;  perf.  tense,  I  have  arisen;  and 
so  on,  through  all  the  moods,  and  all  the  tenses  of  each 
mood;  and  then  speak  the  participles:  tfaus,  pres.  arising, 
perf.  arisen,  comp.  perf.  having  arisen.  In  the  next  place 
conjugate  the  same  verb  in  the  second  person  sing,  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses;  and  then  in  the  third  person  sing. 
and  in  the  first  pers.  plural.  After  that,  you  may  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  words  begin,  bind,  &c. 

Now  read  the  XI.  and  XII.  lectures  four  or  five  times 
ovver,  and  learn  the  order  of  parsing  a  Verb.  You  will  then 
be  prepared  to  parse  the  following  verbs  in  full;  and,  I  pre- 
sume, all  the  other  parts  of  speech.  Whenever  you  parse, 
you  must  refer  to  the  Compendium  for  definitions  and  rules, 
if  you  can  not  repeat  them  without-     I  will  now  parse  a 
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\ei  o,  and  describe  all  its  properties  by  applying  the  defini 
tions  and  rules  according  to  the  systematick  order. 

"We  could  not  accomplish  the  business." 

Could  accomplish  is  a  verb,  a  word  which  signifies  to  d*> 
— active,  it  expresses  action — transitive,  the  action  passes 
over  from  the  nom.  "we"  to  the  object  "business" — regu- 
lar, it  will  form  its  imperfect  tense  of  the  indie,  mood  and 
perf.  part,  in  ed — potential  mood,  it  implies  possibility  or 
power — imperf.  tense,  it  denotes  past  time  however  distant 
— first  person  plural,  because  the  nom.  "  we,"  is  with  which 
it  agrees,  agreeably  to  Rule  4.  A  verb  must  agree,  &c. 
Conjugated — Indie,  mood,  pres.  tense,  first  pers.  sing.  I  ac 
eomplish;  imperf. tense, I  accomplished;  perf. I  have  accom 
plished;  pluperfect,  I  had  accomplished;  and  so  on. — Speak 
it  in  the  first  person  of  each  tense  through  all  the  moods, 
and  conjugate,  in  the  same  manner,  every  verb  you  parse. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

These  exercises  contain  a  complete  variety  o/JMeods  and  Tenses, 

I  learn  my  lesson  well.  Charles,  thou  learnest  thy  les 
son  badly.  John,  do  you  write  a  good  hand?  Those  ladies 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter,  but  they  did  not  despatch  it. 
Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  gave  the  book? 
He  has  gone.  They  had  received  the  news  before  the 
messenger  arrived.  AVhen  will  those  persons  return?  My 
friend  shall  receive  his  reward.  He  will  have  visited  me 
three  times,  if  hejeome  to-morrow. 

If  Eliza  study  diligently,.,  she  will  improve.  If  Charles 
studies,  he  does  not  improve.  Unless  that  man  shall  have 
accomplished  his  work  by  midsummer,  he  will  receive  no 
wages.  Orlando,  obey  my  precepts,  unless  you  wish  to  in- 
jure yourself.  Remember  whatever  is  told  you.  The  phy- 
sician may  administer  the  medicine,  but  Providence  alone 
can  bless  it.  I  told  him,  that  he  might  go,  but  he  would  not. 
He  might  have  gone  last  week,  had  he  conducted  himself 
properly;  (that  is,  if  he  had  conducted,  &c.)  Boys,  prepare 
to  recite  your  lessons.  Young  ladies,  let  me  hear  you  re 
peat  what  you  have  learned.  Study,  diligently,  whatever 
task  may  be  allotted  to  you.  To  correct  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, let  us  consider  how  little  we  deserve.  To  die  for 
one's  country,  is  glorious.  How  can  we  become  wise?  Te 
seek  God,  is  wisdom.  "What  is  true  greatness?  Active 
benevolence.    A  good  man  is  a  great  man. 
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Note  1.  Man,  following  great,  and  what,  in  the  last  two  examples, 
are  nom.  after  is,-  Rule  21.  To  seek  God,  and,  To  die  fur  one's  country, 
aFe  members  of  sentences,  each  put  as  the  nom.  case  to  ?s  respective- 
ly-: Rule  24.  The  verb  to  correct  is  in  the  infinitive  mood  absolute: 
Note  under  Ruxe  23.  May  be  allotted'}*  a  passive  verb,  agreeing  with 
which,  the  relative  part  (^whatever.  That,  the  first  part  of  whatever, 
is  an  adj.  pronoun,  agreeing-  with  task;  and  task  is  governed  by  study. 
Hear,  following  H,  undrepeaf,  following  h ear,  are  in  the  infinitive  mood 
without  the  sign  to,  according  to  Rule  25.  To  recite  is  governed  by 
prepare,-  Rule  23.  Is  told,  is  a  passive  verb,  agreeing  with  which, 
the  rel.  part  of  whatever •,-  and  you  following,  is  gov.  by  to  understood: 
Note  1,  under  Rule  32. 

2.  In  parsing  a  pronoun,  if  the  noun  for  which  it  stauds  is  not  ex- 
pressed, you  must  say  it  represents  some  person  or  thing  understood. 


LECTURE  XIII. 

OF  THE  AUXILIARY,  PASSIVE,  AND  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

I.  AUXILIARY  VERBS, 

Before  you  attend  to  the  following,  additional  remarks 
on  the  Auxiliary  Verbs,  you  will  do  well  to  read  again 
what  is  said  respecting  thein  in  lecture  XL  page  116.  The 
short  account  there  given,  and  their  application  in  conjuga- 
ting verbs,  have  already  made  them  quite  familiar  to  you: 
and  you  have  undoubtedly  observed,  that*  without  their 
help,  we  can  not  conjugate  any  verb  in  any  of  the  tenses, 
except  the  present  and  imperfect  of  the  indicative  and  sub- 
junctive moods,  and  the  present  of  the  imperative  and  infi- 
nitive. In  the  formation  of  all  the  other  tenses,  they  are 
brought  into  requisition. 

Most  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  defective  in  conjugation; 
that  is,  they  are  used  only  in  some  of  the  moods  and  tenses; 
and  when  unconnected  with  principal  verbs,  they  are  con- 
jugated in  the  following  manner. 

MAY. 

Pres.        C    Sing,  I  may,  thou  mayst,  he  may. 
Tense.     £    Plur.  We  may,  ye  or  you  may,  they  may 

Imperf.    £    Sing.  1  might,  thou  mightst,  he  might. 
Tense.     £  Plur.  We  might,  ye  or  you  might,  they  might. 

CAN. 

Pres.        C    Sing.  I  can,  thou  canst,  he  can 
Tense.     £   Plur.  We  can,  ye  or  you  can,  they  can. 

Imperf.    C   Sing.  I  could,  thou  coi:ldst,  he  could. 
Tense.      £   Plur.  We  could,  ye  or  you  could,  they  coultl. 
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WILL. 

Pres.       C  Sing.  I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will. 

Tense.    (_  Plur.  We  will,  ye  or  you  will,  they  will. 

Imperf.  £  Sing.  I  would,  thou  wouldst,  he  would. 
Tense.    (_  Flur.  We  would,  ye  or  you  would,  they  would. 

SHALL. 

Pres.       C  Sing.  I  shall,  thou  shalt,  he  shall. 

Tense.    £  Plur.  We  shall,  ye  or  you  shall,  they  shall. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  I  should,  tjiou  shouldst,  he  should. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  We  should,  ye  or  you  should,  they  should. 

TO  DO. 
Pres.       C  Stng.  I  do,  thou  dost  or  doest,  he  doth  or  does. 
Tense.    (_  Plur.  We  do,- ye  or  you  do,  they  do. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  I  did,  thou  didst,  he  did. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  We  did,  ye  or  you  did,  they  did. 
Participles.     Pres.  doing".     Perf.  done. 

TO  BE. 

Pres.       C  Sing.  I  am,  thou  art,  he  is. 

Tense.    (.  Plur.  We  are,  ye  or  you  are,  they  are. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  AVe  were,  ye  or  you  were,  they  were. 
Participles.     Pres.  being1.     Perf.  been. 

TO  HAVE. 

Pres.       C  Sing.  I  have,  thou  hast,  he  hath  or  has. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  We  have,  ye  or  you  have,  they  have. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  I  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had. 
Tense.    (_  Plur.  We  had,  ye  or  you  had,  they  had. 
Participles.    Pres.  having-.     Perf.  had. 

Do,  be,  have,  and  will,  are  sometimes  used  as  principal 
verbs;  and  when  employed  as  such,  do,  be,  and  have,  may- 
be conjugated,  by  the  help  of  other  auxiliaries,  through  all 
the  moods  and  tenses. 

Do.  The  different  tenses  of  do,  in  the  several  moods, 
are  thus  formed:  Indicative  mood,  pres.  tense,  first  pers. 
sing.   I  do;  imperfect  tense,  I  did;  perf.  I  have  done;  plu- 

ferfect,  I  had  done;  first  fut.  I  shall  or  will  do;  sec.  fut. 
shall  have  done.  Subjunctive  mood,  pres.  tense,  If  I  do: 
imperf.  if  I  did;  and  so  on.  Imperative  mood,  do  thou. 
Potential,  present,  I  may,  can,  or  must  do,  &c.  Infinitive, 
present,  to  do;  perf.  to  have  done.  Part.  pres.  doing, 
perf.  done;  compound  perf.  having  done. 

Have.  Have  is  in  great  demand.  No  verb  can  be  conju- 
gated through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  without  it.  Have* 
when  used  as  a  principal  verb,  is  doubled  in  some  of  the 
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past  tenses,  ami  becomes  an  auxiliary  to  itself:  thus,  Indie 
mood,  pres.  tense,  first  pers.  sing,  I  have;  imp.  tense,  I  had : 
perf.  I  have  had;  pluperf.  I  had  had;  first  fut.  I  shall  or  will 
have;  sec.  fut.  I  shall  have  had.  Subjunctive,  present,  if  I 
have;  imperf.  if  I  had;  perf.  if  I  have  had;  plup.  perf.  if  I 
had  had;  first  fut.  if  I  shall  or  will  have;  sec.  fut.  if  I  shall 
have  had.  Imper.  mood,  have  thou.  Potential  present,  I 
may,  can,  or  must  have;  imperf.  I  might,  could,  would,  or 
should  have;  perf.  I  may,  can,  or  must  have  had;  plup. 
perf.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  had.  Infini- 
tive, present,  to  have;  perf.  to  have  had.  Part.  pres.  hav- 
ing; perf.  had:  compound  perf.  having  had. 

Be.  In  the  next  place  I  will  present  to  you  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  irregular,  neuter  verb  Be,  which  is  an  auxiliary 
"whenever  it  is  placed  before  the  perfect  participle  of  anoth- 
er verb,  but  in  every  other  situation,  it  is  a  principal  verb. 

To  Be. — Indicative  Mood. 
Pres.       £  Sing.  I  am,  thou  art,  he,  she,  or  it  is. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  We  are,  ye  or  you  are,  they  are. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was. 

Tense.    I  Plvr.  We  were,  ye  or  you  were,  they  were. 

Perf.       C  Sing.  I  have  been,  thou  hast  been,  he  has  been. 
Tense,    c  Plur.  We  have  been,  you  have  been,  they  have  been. 

Plup.       c  Sing.  I  had  been,  thou  hadst  been,  he  brvd  been. 
Tense.    (  Plur.  We  had  been,  you  had  been,  they  had  been. 

First        c  Sing.  I  shall  or  will  be,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be,  he  shall,  &c 
Fut.  T.   I  Plur.  AVe  shall  or  will  be,  you  shall  or  will  be,  they,  he. 

Second  5  Sing.  I  shall  have  been,  thou  wilt  ha\e  been,  he  will,  Sec. 
Fut.  T.    (  Plicr.  We  shall  have  been,  you  will  have  been,  they,  kc 

SuiSJUNCTIVE    MOOD. 

Pros.      C  Sing.  If  I  be,  if  thou  be,  if  he  be. 

Tense.    I  Plur    If  we  be,  if  ye  or  you  be,  if  they  be. 

Imperf.  C  Sing.  If  I  were,  if  thou  wert,  if  he  were. 
Tense.    £  Plur.  If  we  were,  if  ye  or  you  were,  if  they  were. 

The  neuter  verb  to  be,  attd  all  passive  verbs,  have  Uw 
forms  in  the  imperfect  tense  of  this  mood,  as  well  as  in  the 
the  present;  therefore  the  following  rule  may  serve  to  direct 
you  in  the  proper  use  of  each  form.  "When  the  sentence 
implies  doubt,  supposition,  &c.  and  the  neuter  verb  be,  or 
the  passive  verb,  is  used  with  a  reference  to  present  or 
future  time,  and  is  either  followed  or  preceded  by  another 
verb  in  the  imperfect  of  the  potential  mood,  the  conjunctive 
form  of  the  imperfect  tense  must  be  employed;  as,  "Ifbb 
were  here,  we  should  rejoice  together:--  "She  might  go* 
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were  she  so  disposed."  But  when  there  is  no  reference  to 
present  or  future  time,  and  the  verb  is  neither  followed  nor 
preceded  by  another  in  the  potential  imperfect,  the  indica- 
tive form  of  the  imperfect  tense  must  be  used;  as,  44^*he 
was  ill,  he  did  not  make  it  known;"  "  TJliether  he  was  ab- 
sent or  present,  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence."  The 
general  rule  for  using  the  conjunctive 'form  of  the  verb,  is 
presented  on  page  119.     See,  also,  page  112. 

The  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  first  future  tenses  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  are  conjugated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses 
of  the  indicative.     The  second  future  is  conjugated  thus: 

Second   >   Sing.  If  I  shall  have  been,  if  thou  shalthave  been,  '&c. 
Fut.  T.    <j  Flnr.  If  we  shall  have  been,  if  you  shall  have  been,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Pres.        C  Sing.  Be,  or  be  thou,  or  do  thou  be. 

Tense.     (_  Piur.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you,  or  do  ye  or  you  be. 

Potential  Mood. 

(  Sing.  I  may,  can,  or  must  be,  thou  mayst  canst,  or  must 
Pres.      J  be,  he  may,  can,. or  must  be. 

Tense.     ]   Plur.  We  may,  can,  or  must  be,  ye  or  you  may,  can,  or 

\,  must  be,  they  may,  can,  or  must  be. 

Imperf.    C  Sing.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be,  thou,   he. 
Tense.     (   Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be,  you,  &e. 

Perf.        C  Sing.  I  may,   cm,  or  must  have  been,  thou  mayst,  &x. 
Tense.     £  Plur.  We  may,  can,  or  must  have  been,  you  nay,  &c. 

Pluper.    C  Sing.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  &c. 
Tense.     £  Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  fcc. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Pres.  Tense.    To  be. — Perf.  Tense.    To  have  been. 

Participles. 

Pres.  Being.    Perf.  Been.     Comp.  Perf.  Having  been. 

This  verb  to  be,  though  very  irregular  in  its  conjugation, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  verb  in  our  language,  for  it  is 
more  frequently  used  than  any  other,  and,  without  its  aid, 
no  passive  verb  can  be  conjugated.  You  ought,  therefore, 
to  make  yourself  perfectly  familiar  with  all  its  changes,  be- 
fore you  proceed  any  further. 

II.     PASSIVE  VERES. 

The  cases  of  nouns  are  a  fruitful  theme  for  investigation 
and  discussion,  in  the  progress  of  thesr  lectures  this  sub- 
ject has  frequently  engaged  our  attention;  and  now,  in  in- 
troducing to  your  notice  the  passive  verb,  it  may.  perhaps. 
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be  found  both  interesting  and  profitable  to  present  one 
more  view  of  the  nominative  case. — Every  sentence,  you 
recollect,  must  have  one  finite  verb,  or  more  than  one,  and 
one  nominative*  either  expressed  or  implied,  for,  without 
them,  no  sentence  can  exist. 

The  nominative  is  the  actor  or  subject  concerning  which 
the  verb  makes  an  affirmation.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
nominatives,  active,  passive,  and  neuter. 

The  nominative  to  an  active  verb,  is  active,  because  it 
produces  an  action,  and  the  nominative  to  a  passive  verb,  is 
passive,  because  it  receives  or  endures  the  action  expressed 
by  the  verb;  for, 

A  Passive  Verb  denotes  action  received  or 
endured  by  the  person  or  thing  which  is  the 
nominative;  as,  "The  boy  is  beaten  by  his  fath- 
er." 

You  perceive,  that  the  nominative  boy,  in  this  example,  is 
not  represented  as  the  actor,  but  as  the  object  of  the  action 
expressed  by  the  verb  is  beaten;  that  is,  the  boy  receives  or 
endures  the  action  performed  by  his  father;  therefore  boy  is 
a.  passive  nominative.  And  you  observe,  too.  that  the  verb 
is  beaten  denotes  the  action  received  or  endured  by  the 
nominative;  therefore  is  beaten  is  a  passive  verb. 

If  I  say,  John  kicked  the  horse,  John  is  an  active  nomina- 
tive, because  he  performed  or  produced  the  action;  but  if  I 
say,  John  was  Jacked  by  the  horse,  John  is  a  passive  nomin- 
ative, because  he  received  or  endured  the  action. 

The  nominative  to  a  neuter  verb,  is  neuter,  because  it  does 
not  produce  an  action  nor  receive  one;  as,  John  sits  in  the 
chair.  John  is  here  connected  with  the  neuter  verb  sits, 
which  expresses  simply  the  existence,  being,  or  state  of  be- 
ing, of  its  nominative,  therefore  Johnis  a  neuter  nominative. 

I  will  now  illustrate  the  active,  passive,  and  neuter  nom- 
inatives by  a  few  examples. 

I.  Of  Active  Nominatives;  as,  "The  boy  beats  the 
dog;  The  lady  sings;  The  ball  rolls;  The  man  walks." 

II.  Of  Passive  Nominatives;  as,  "Theboy  \s  beaten; 
The  lady  is  loved;  The  ball  is  rolled;  The  man  was  killed." 

III.  Of  Neuter  Nominatives;  as,  "The  boy  remains 
idle;  The  lady  is  beautiful;  The  ball  lies  on  the  ground; 
The  man  lives  in  town." 

You  may  now  proceed  to  the  conjugation  of  passive  verbs. 
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Passive  Verbs  are  called  regular  when  their 
perfect  participle  ends  in  ed;  as,  was  loved. 

All  Passive  Verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the 
perfect  participle  of  an  active-transitive  verb,  to 
the  neuter  verb  to  he. 

If  you  place  a  perfect  participle  of  an  active-transitive 
verb  after  this  neuter  verb  he,  in  any  mood  or  tense,  you 
will  have  a  passive  verb  in  the  same  mood  and  tense  that 
fthe  verb  be  would  be  in  if  the  participle  were  not  used;  as, 
I  am  slighted;  I  was  slighted;  He  will  be  slighted;  If  I  be 
slighted;  I  may,  can,  or  must  be  slighted,  §c.  Hence  you 
perceive,  that  when  you  shall  have  learned  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  be,  you  will  be  able  to  conjugate  any  passive 
verb  in  the  English  language. 

The  regular  passive  verb  to  be  loved,  which  is  formed  by 
adding  the  perfect  participle  loved,  to  the  neuter  verb  to  be 
is  conjugated  in  the  following,  manner. 

To  Be  Loved. — Indicative  Mood. 

Pres.        C  Sing.  I  am  loved,  thou  art  loved,  he  is  loved. 

Tense.     (_  Plur.  We  are  loved,  ye  or  you  are  loved,  they  are  loved. 

Imperf.    C  Sing.  I  was  loved,  thou  wast  loved,  he  was  loved. 
Tense.     (   Plur.  We  were  loved,  you  were  loved,  they  were  loved. 

Perf.        C,  Sing.  I  have  been  loved,  thou  hast  been  loved,  he  has,  &.c« 
Tense,     I  Plur.  We  have  been  loved,  you  have  been  loved,  they,  &c, 

Pluper.    C  Sing.  I  had  been  loved,  thou  hadst  been  loved,  he,  &c. 
Tense.     (_  Plur.  We  had  been  loved,  you  had  been  loved,  they,  &c. 

First        <,  Sing.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be,  &c. 
Fut.         ^  Plur.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved,  you  shall  or  will  be,  &c. 

Second    5  Shig.  I  shall  have  been  loved,  thou  wilt  have  been,  &c. 
Fut.         I  Plur.  We  shall  have  been  loved,  you  will  have  been,  &c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Pres.        C  Sing.  If  I  be  loved,  if  thou  be  loved,  if  he  be  loved. 
Tense.     \  Plur.  If  we  be  loved,  if  ye  or  you  be  loved,  if  they,  etc 

Imp.         C  Si??g.  If  I  were  loved,  if  thou  wert  loved,  if  he,  &c. 
Tense.     £  Plur.  If  we  were  loved,  if  you  were  loved,  if  they,  &c. 
This  mood  has  six  tenses: — See  conjuga.  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Pres.        5   Sing.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do  thou  be  loved. 
Tense.     \  Plur;  Be  ye  or  you  loved,  or  do  ye  be  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 

Pres.        C  Sing.  I  may,,  can,  or  must  be  loved,  thou  mayst,  &c, 
Tense,     t  Plur.  We  mav,  can,  or  must  be  loved,  you  may,  &c. 
12 
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Imp.       C  Sing.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved,  Sec. 
Tense,  c  Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved,  &c. 

Perf.      C  Si?ig.  I  may,  can,  or  must  have  been  loved,  thou,  Stc. 
Tense,   c  Plur.  We  may,  can,  or  must  have  been  loved,  you,  &c. 

C  Sing.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been  loved,, 

Plup.    J  thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst,  &c. 

Tense.   |  Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been  loved. 

\_  you  might,  could,  would,  or  should,  &c. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Pres.  Tense.    To  be  loved.  Perf.  Tense.    To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 
Present.   Being  loved.  Perfect  or  Pass.  Loved. 

Compound  Perfect.     Having  been  loved. 

Note.  This  conjugation  of  the  passive  verb  to  be  loved,  is  called  the 
passive  voice  of  the  regular  active-transitive  verb  to  love. 

Now  conjugate  the  following  passive  verbs;  that  is,  speak 
them  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  of  each  tense,  through 
all  the  moods,  and  speak  the  participles;  "to  be  loved,  to 
be  rejected,  to  be  slighted,  to  be  conquered,  to  be  seen,  to 
be  beaten,  to  be  sought,  to  be  taken," 

Note  1.  When  the  perfect  participle  of  an  intramitive  verb  is 
joined  to  the  neuter  verb  to  be,  the  combination  is  not  a  passive  verb, 
but  a  neuter  verb  in  a  passive  form,-  as,  "He  is  gone,-  The  birds  are 
Jlown;  The  boy  is  grown,-  My  friend  is  arrived."  The  correctness 
of  this  mode  of  expression,  however,  is  questionable.  The  following 
construction  of  these  examples,  appears  to  be  preferable;  "He  has 
gone;  The  birds  have  flown;  The  boy  has  grown;  My  friend  has 
arrived." 

2.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  may  be  conjugated  by  adding  their 
present  participle  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  bet  through  all  its  varia- 
tions; as,  instead  of,  I  teach,  thou  teachest,  he  teaches,  &c.  we 
may  say,  I  am  teaching,  thou  art  teaching,  he  is  teaching,  &.c.  and, 
instead"  of,  I  taught,  &c. ;  I  was  teaching-,  &c.  This  mode  of  conju- 
gation expresses  the  continuation  of  an  action  or  state  of  being; 
and  has,  on  some  occasions,  a  peculiar  propriety,  and  contributes 
to  the  harmony  and  precision  of  language.  When  the  participle 
of  an  active  verb,  is  joined  with  the  neuter  verb  to  be,  the  two 
words  united,  are,  by  some  grammarians,  denominated  an  active  verb, 
either  transitive  or  intransitive,  as  the  case  may  be;  as,  "  I  am  writing 
a  letter;  He  is  walking:"  aud  when  the  participle  of  a  neuter  verb 
is  thus  employed,  they  term  the  combination  a  neuter  verb;  as,  "I 
am  sitting;  He  is  standing."  Others,  in  constructions  like  these,  parse 
each  word  separately.  Either  mode  may  be  adopted,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  same. 

III.    DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 
Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used 
only  in  some  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 
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The  principal  of  them  are  these: 

Pres.  Tense,                 Imperf.  Tense.  Perf.  or  Pass.Participle 

is  wanting. 

May,  might.  

Can,  could.  

Will,  would.  

Shall,  should.  

Must,  must.  

Ought,  ought.  

quoth.  

Note.  Must  and  ought  are  not  varied.  Ought  and  quoth  are  never 
used  as  auxiliaries.  Ought  is*  always  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infini- 
tive mood,  which  verb  determines  its  tense.  Ouskt  is  in  the  present 
tense  when  the  infinitive  following  it  is  in  the  present;  as,  "He  ought 
ro  do  it;"  and  ought  is  in  the  imperfect  tense  when  followed  by  the  per- 
fect of  the  infinitive;  as,  "He  ought  to  have  done  it." 

Before  you  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  the  followiug  ex- 
amples, you  may  read  over  the  last  three  lectures  carefully 
and  attentively:  and  as  soon  as  you  become  acquainted 
with  all  that  has  been  presented,  you  will  understand  near- 
ly all  the  principles  and  regular  constructions  of  our  lan- 
guage. In  parsing  a  verb,  or  any  other  part  of  speech,  be 
careful  to  pursue  the  systematic  order,  and  conjugate  ev- 
ery verb  until  you  become  familiar  with  all  the  moods 
and  tenses. 

"He  should  have  been  punished  before  he  committed  that 

atrocious  deed*" 
Should  have  been  punished  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies 
to  do — passive,  it  denotes  action  received  or  endured  by 
the  noiri. — it  is  formed  by  adding  the  perfect  part,  punished 
to  the  neuter  verb  to  be — regular,  the  perf.  part,  ends  in 
ed — potential  mood,  it  implies  obligation,  &c. — pluperfect 
tense,  it  denotes  a  past  act  which  was  prior  to  the  other 
past  time  specified  by  "committed" — third  pers.  sin^;.  num. 
because  the  nom.  "he"  is,  with  which  it  agrees:  Rule  4. 
The  verb  must  agree,  fyc, — Conjugated — Indie,  mood,  pres. 
tense,  I  am  punished;  imp.  tense,  I  was  punished;  perf. 
tense,  I  have  been  punished;  and  so  on.  Conjugate  it 
Through  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  speak,  the  participles. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Columbus  discovered  America.  America  was  discovered 
by  Columbus.  The  preceptor  is  writing  a  letter.  The  let- 
ter is  written  by  the  preceptor.  The  work  can  be  done. 
The  house  would  have  been  built  ere  this,  had  he  fulfilled 
his  promise.  If  I  be  beaten  by  that  man,  he  will  be  punish- 
ed.   Young  man,  if  you  wish  to  be  respected,  you  must  be 
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more  assiduous.  Being  ridiculed  and  despised,  he  left  the 
institution.  He  is  reading  Homer.  They  are  talking. — 
He  may  be  respected,  if  he  become  more  ingenuous.  My 
worthy  friend  ought  to  be  respected  for  his  benevolent 
deeds.    This  ought  ye  to  have  done. 

ADDITIONAL 
EXERCISES  IN  PAUSING. 

All  the  most  important  principles  of  the  science,  togeth- 
er with  many  of  the  rules,  have  now  been  presented  and  il- 
lustrated. But,  before  you  proceed  to  analyze  the  follow- 
ing exercises^  you  may  turn  over  a  few  pages,  and  you  will 
find  all  the  rules  presented  in  a  body.  Please  to  examine 
them  critically,  and  parse  the  examples  under  each  rule  and 
note.  The  examples,  you  will  notice,  are  given  to  illus- 
trate the  respective  rules  and  notes  under  which  they  art: 
placed;  hence,  by  paying  particular  attention  to  them,  you 
will  be  enabled  fully  and  clearly  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  all  the  rules  and  notes. 

As  soon  as  you  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  all  the 
definitions;  so  that  you  can  apply  them  with  facility,  you 
may  omit  them  in  parsing;  but  you  must  always  apply  the 
rules  of  Syntax.  When  you  parse  without  applying  the 
definitions,  you  may  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 
4 "  Mercy  is  the  true  badge  of  nobility." 

Mercy  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third 
person,  singular  number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to 
"is:"  Rule  5.     The  nominative  case  governs  the  verb. 

Is  is  an  irregular,  neuter  verb,  indicative  mood,  present, 
tense,  third  person,  singular  number,  agreeing  with  "mer- 
cy," according  to  Rule  4.     The  verb  must  agree,  $»c, 

TTicis  a  definite  article, belonging  to  "badge"  in  the  sin- 
gular number:  Rule  2.      The  definite  article  t\\Q,  &.c. 

True  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  and  belongs 
to  the  noun  "badge:"  Rule   18.     Mj.  belong,  $c. 

JladgeU  a  noun  com.  neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing, 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  after  "is,"  and  put  by 
apposition  with  "mercy,"  according  to  Rule  22.     The 
verb  to  be  has  the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it. 

Of  is  a  preposition,  connecting  "badge"  and  "nobility," 
and  showing  the  relation  between  them. 

Nobility  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  mas.  and  fern,  gender, 
third  person,  sing,  and  in  the  obj.  case,  and  governed  bv 
"of:"  Rule  $1.    Prepositions  govern  the  ojective  case. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Learn  to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss. 

What  I  forfeit  for  myself  ii  a  trifle;  that  my  indiscretion  & 
should  reach  day  posterity,  wounds  me  to  the  heart. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wild  ambition  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland. 

King  Missipsi  charged  his  sons  to  consider  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  the  kingdom  ofNumidia. 

Hazaei  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their  coasts; 
and  from  what  is  left  on  record  of  his  actions,  he  plainly 
appears  to  have  proved,  what  the  prophet  foresaw  him  to  be, 
a  man  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  blood. 

Heaven  hides  from  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what 
spirits  know. 

He  that  formed  the  ear,  can  he  not  hear? 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

Note  1.  Learn,  in  the  first  of  the  preceding*  examples,  is  a  transi- 
tive verb,  because  the  action  passes  over  from  the  nom.  you  under- 
stood, to  the  rest  of  the  sentence  for  its  object:  Rule  24.  In  the  next 
example,  that  my  indiscretions  should  reach  my  posterity,  is  part  of  a 
sentence  put  as  the  nominative  to  the  verb  wounds,  according  to  the 
same  R*ale. 

2.  The  noun  sacrifice,  in  the  third  example,  is  nom.  after  the  ac- 
tive-intransitive verb  fell:  Rule  22.  The  noun  proprietors,  in  the 
next  sentence,  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  put  by  apposition  with 
senate  and  people:  Rule  7.  or  goV.  by  consider  understood,  according 
to  Rum  35. 

3.  In  the  fifth  example,  what  following proved,  is  a  comp.  relative. 
That,  the  an  tec.  part,  is  in  the  norm  case  idler  to  be,  understood,  and 
put  by  apposition  with  lie,  according  to  Rule  21.  and  Note.  TVhichj, 
the  relative  part,  is  in  the  obj.  case  after  to  be  expressed,  and  put  by 
apposition  with  him,  according  to  the  same  Rule.  Man  is  in  the  obj. 
case,  put  by  apposition  \w\ih  which:  Rule  7.  The  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  may  be  literally  rendered  thus;  He  plainly  appears  to  have 
proved  to  be  that  base  character  which  the  prophet  foresaw  him  to  be, 
viz.  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  blood.  The  antecedent  part  of 
the  first  what,  in  the  next  sentence,  is  gov.  by  hides,-  and  which,  the 
rel.  part,  is  gov.  by  Anaw  understood.  The  antec.  part,  of  the  second 
xchat,  is  gov.  by  hides  understood,  and  the  rel.  part  is  gov.  by  hnovj 
expressed. 

4.  The  first  he,  in  the  seventh  example,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
nom.  to  can  hear  understood;  but  Mr.  N.  R.  Smith,  a  distinguished 
and  acute  grammarian,  suggests  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  sen- 
tence thus,  "  He  that  formed  the  ear,  formed  it  to  hear,-  can  he  not 
hearr"  The  first  he,  in  the  last  example,  is  redundant;  yet  the 
construction  is  sometimes  admissible,  for  the  expression  is  more  fo*ft 

^cible  than  it  would  be  to  say,  "Let  him  hear  who  hath  ears  ta 
"hear;"  and  if  we  adopt  the  ingenious  jnethod  of  Mr.  Smith,  fHa 
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sentence  is  grammatical,  and  may  be  rendered  thus;  "He  that  hath 
ears,  hath  ears  to  hear;  let  him  hear." 

You  will  please  to  analyze  the  following  examples  in  full. 
The  remarks  subjoined,  are  designed  merely  to  cast  a  lit- 
tle light  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Idioms,  anomalies,  and  intricacies. 

1.  "The  wall  is  three  feet  high." 

2.  "  His  son  is  eight  years  old." 
S.  "My  knife  is  worth  a  shilling." 

4.  "She  is  worth  him  and  all  his  connexions." 

5.  "The  hat  cost  ten  dollars." 

6.  "The  load  weighs  a  ton  " 

T.  "The  spar  measures  ninety  feet." 

Rzmarks. — These  expressions  arc  generally  considered  idiomati- 
cal:    a  close  examination  of  them,  however,  will  show,  that  they 
ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  anomalies  of  our  language.     Some 
idioms  can  be  analyzed;  others  cannot:  but,  as  the   word  anomaly 
signifies  a  variation  or  departure  from  the  rules  and  principles  of  a 
language,   it  is  unnecessary  to  add,   that  an  anomaly  can  not  be 
parsed.     The  nouns  feel,  years,  and  shilling,  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, are   not  in  the  nominative  case  after  is,  according  to  Rule  21, 
because  they  are  not  in  apposition  with  the  respective  nouns  that 
precede  the  verb.     That  the  word  worth  requires  an  objective  case 
after  it,  in  such  constructions,  is  readily  conceded,  for  this  fact  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  him  in  the  4th  example;  but  to  say,  as  some, 
authors  do,  that  "  shilling,  him,  and  connexions,"  are  governed  by  the 
adjective  worth,  appears  to  be  assigning  powers  and  properties  to 
this  part  of  speech  which  its  nature  and  character  do  not  support. 
And  furthermore,  worth,  in  these  examples,  is  evidently  a  noun; 
which  may  be  proved  by  varying  the  construction  thus,  "The  worth 
of  my  knife  is  a  shilling."     Others  suppose,  that  worth  is  governed 
by  a  preposition  understood,  and  that  shilling,  him,  &c    are  in  appo- 
sition with  it;  as,  "  My  knife  is  in  worth  a  shilling."     The  sense  is 
complete,  however,  without  the    preposition;    and  therefore  this 
mode  of  analyzing  it  is  erroneous.     Others,  again,  attempt  to  parse 
these  words  by  applying  a  rule  which  they  borrow  from  the  Latin : 
'*  Nouns  signifying  extension,  duration,  weight,  or  value,  are  put 
in  the  objective  without  a  governing  word."     But  this  rule  is  ab- 
surd: for  the  governing  word,  and  it  only,  determines  the  case  of  a 
noun  or  pronoun.     This  rule  is  again  modified  with  a  view  to  ren- 
der it  less  exceptionable,  by  some  who  express  it  thus,  "Nouns  sig- 
nifying extension,  duration,  weight,  or  value,  are  used  without  a 
governing  word,"     This  is  undoubtedly  correct;  and  the  very  idea 
it  conveys,  shows  that  it  is  useless,  and  paramount  to  no  rule  at  all: 
those,  also,  who  pretend  to  parse  agreeably  to  it,  do  not  analyze 
at  all.    Thus  I  have  taken  a  slight  glance  at  the  different  views  of 
grammarians  in  relation  to  this  subject;  and  since  I  am  not  dispo- 
ned to  agree  with  aay  of  fhem?  perhaps  it  may  be  demanded  in 
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what  manner  I  would  parse  these  examples  myself.  An  answer  is  at 
hand.  1  would  not  parse  them  at  all;  nor  any  other  anomalies.  An 
anomaly  transcends  all  rule;  therefore  it  can  not  be  analyzed.  The 
verbs  cost,  weighs,  and  measures,  in  the  5,  6,  and  7  examples,  may  be 
construed  as  transitive.     See  remarks  on  resemble,  have,  &c.  page  42. 

EXAMPLES. 

8.  4<  And  God  said,  '•Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  "Let  us  make  man."  "Let  us  bow  before  the 
Lord."    "Let  high-born  seraphs  tune  the  lyre." 

9.  " Methinks  1  see  the  portals  of  eternity  wide  open  to 
receive  him."  '•  MetUeught  I  was  incarcerated  beneath  the 
mighty  deep." 

10.  "Their  laws  and  their  manners,  generally  speaking. 
were  extremely  rude."  tk  Considering  their  means,  they 
have  effected  much." 

11.  **  Ah  me!  nor  hope  nor  life  remains." 
44 Me  miserable!  which  way  shall  I  fly?" 

12.  "O  happiness!  our  being's  end  and  aim!" 
"Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content!  whatever  thj  name." 

Remarks. — In  relation  to  the  examples  under  number  3,  in  which 
the  verb  let  appears  to  have  no  nominative,  the  learned  Noah  "Webster 
has  the  following' remark;  "There  is  a  peculiar  felicity  in  being  thus 
able  to  use  a  verb  in  its  true  sense,  and  with  its  proper  object,  without 
specifying  a  nominative;  for  the  verb  is  thus  left  applicable  to  the  first, 
second,  or  third  person.  If  we  examine  these  sentences,  we  shall  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  idiom;  for  the  ideas  require  no  ap- 
plication to  any  person  whatever."  The  phrases  methinks  and  me- 
thought,  are  idioms  which  cannot  be  analyzed;  for  the  objective  pro- 
noun me,  in  the  Jirst  person,  supplies  the  place  of  a  nominative,  and 
takes  a  verb  after  it  in  the  third  person.  Him  was  anciently  used  in 
the  same  manner;  as,  "himthuie,  him  thought."  The  expressions, 
"generally  speaking-,"  and  "considering","  under  number  10,  are  al- 
so idiomatical,  the  participles  having  reference  to  no  particular  sub- 
ject. According  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  transitive, 
verbs  and  prepositions  require  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
after  them;  and  this  requisition  is  all  that  is  meant  by  government, 
when  we  say,  that  these  parts  of  speech  govern  the  objective  case. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  interjection.  "Interjec- 
tions require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  after 
them;  but  the  nominative  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the  second  or  third 
person;  as,  "  Ah  me!  Oh  thou,  O  my  country!"  To  say,  then,  that  in- 
terjections  require  certain,  cases  after  them,  is  synonomous  with  say- 
ing, that  they  govern  those  cases;  and  this  office  of  the  interjection  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  that  which  it  performs  in  the  Latin,  and 
many  other  languages.  In  the  examples  under  number  11,  the  first  me9 
is  in  the  objective  after  "  ah,"  and  the  second  me,  after  ah  understood; 
thus,  "Ah  miserable  me!"  according  to  Note  2,  under  Rule  5«— Hap- 
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piness,  under  number  12,  is  nom.  independent;  Rule  5,  or  in  the  nom. 
after  0,  according  to  this  Note.  The  principle  contained  in  the  note, 
proves  that  every  noun  of  the  second  person,  is  in  the  nominative 
case.  "Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content,  that,"  the  antecedent  part  of 
"whatever,"  and  which,  the  relative  part,  are  nom.  after  be  undei- 
stood:  Rule  21,  and  name  is  nom.  to  maybe  understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

13.  " Notwithstanding  his  poverty,  he  is  content." 

14.  "  All  were  well  but  the  stranger."  "I  saw  none  but 
the  stranger."  '-Ail  had  returned  but  he."  "None  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair."  "The  thing  they  can't  but  pur- 
pose, they  postpone."  "This  life,  at  best,  is  but  a  dream. 
It  aftbrds  but  a  scanty  measure  of  rational  enjoyment." 

15.  "Open  your  hand  ividc."  "The  apples  boil  soft." 
"The  purest  clay  is  that  which  burns  ivhite."  "Drink 
deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." 

16.  "Wltat  tho'  the  swelling  surge  thou  see?"  &c.  "What 
?/ the  foot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread?"  &c. 

Remarks. — Poverty,  under  number  13,  is  governed  by  the  preposi- 
tion notwithstanding,-  Ride  31.  But  is  never  a  preposition.  To  con- 
strue it  as  such,  would  lead  to  errour.  The  first  noun  stranger,  he, 
and  brave,  under  number  1-k  are  all  in  the  nominative  case  to  their  re- 
spective verbs  understood;  and  the  second  noun  stranger  is  in  the  obi. 
and  governed  by  saw  understood,  according  to  Rule  35.  But  was  an- 
ciently written  in  two  words,  be  ou':  and  it  still  retains  its  original 
meaning.  The  foregoing  examples  may  be  rendered  thus,  "  All 
were  well  be  out,  or  leave  out  the  stranger; — i.  e.  but  the  stranger  was 
not  well;  I  saw  none,  but  I s.iw  the  stranger;  All  had  returned,  but  he 
had  not  returned;  None  deserve  the  fair,  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair."  It  would  be  improper  to  say,  "Ail  had  returned  but  Mm" 
But,  in  these  constructions,  is  a  disjunctive  conjunction;  and,  as  usual, 
joins  on  a  member  of  the  sentence  which  expresses  opposition  of 
meaning,  and  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  proposition  contained 
in  the  first  member  of  the  sentence.  But,  in  the  next  example,  is  e- 
quivalent  in  sense  to  a  verb:  thus,  "  The  thing  they  can  not  avoid  pur- 
posing," &c; — that  is,  "They  postpone  the  act  which,  (in  a  moral 
point  of  view,)  they  must  purpose,  or  design  to  do."  But,  in  the  last 
two  examples,  is  an  adverb.  The  adjectives  ivide,  soft,  while,  and 
deep,  in  the  examples  under  number  15,  not  only  express  the  quality 
of  nouns,  but  also  qualify  verbs:  Note  4,  under  Rule  18. —  What,  in 
the  phrases  "  what  tho"  and  "  what  if,"  is  an  interrogative,  and  in  the 
objective  case,  and  governed  by  the  verb  matters  understood,  or 
some  other  verb:  thus,  "What  matters  it, — what  does  it  signify, 
though  thou  see  the  swelling  surge?"  "What  should  we  think,  if 
the  foot,  which  is  ordained  to  tread  the  dust,  aspired  to  be  the  head?" 

In  the  following  examples  you  will  find  some  construc- 
tions more  dimeu.lt  than  any  you  have  ret  parsed.    You 
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must,  therefore,  exercise  a  little  judgment,  and  endeavor  to 
comprehend  the  sense;  and  then,  by  supplying  what  is  un- 
derstood, you  will  meet  with  little  difficulty.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances  in  which  the  same  word  is  used  as  sever- 
al parts  of  speech. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

I  like  what  you  dislike. 

Every  creature  loves  its  like. 

Anger,  envy,  and  like  passions,  are  sinful. 

Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  object  around  it. 

Thought  flies  swifter  than  light. 

He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

Hail  often  proves  destructive  to  vegetation. 

I  was  happy  to  hail  him  as  my  friend. 

Hail!  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood. 

The  more  I  examine  the  work,  the  better  I  like  it* 

Johnson  is  a  better  writer  than  Sterne. 

Calm  was  the  day,  and  the  scene  delightful. 

We  may  expect  a  calm  after  a  storm. 

To  prevent  passion  is  easier  than  to  calm  it. 

Damp  air  is  unwholesome. 

Guilt  often  casts  a  damp  over  our  sprightliest  hours. 

Soft  bodies  damp  the  sound  much  more  than  hard  ones. 

Much  money  has  been  expended. 

Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required. 

It  is  much  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 

Still  water  runs  deep. 

He  laboured  to  still  the  tumult. 

Those  two  young  profligates  remain  still  in  the  wrong. 

They  wrong  themselves  as  well  as  their  friends. 

I  will  now  present  to  you  a  few  examples  in  poetry, 
Parsing  in  poetry,  as  it  brings  into  requisition  a  higher  de- 
gree of  mental  exertion  than  parsing  in  prose,  will  be  found 
a  more  delightful  and  profitable  exercise.  In  this  kind  of 
analysis,  in  order  to  come  at  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  transpose  his  language,  and 
supply  what  is  understood;  and  then  you  will  have  the 
literal  meaning  in  prose. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING- 

Apostrophe  toljops. — Campbell. 
Eternal  Hope!  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 
Pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  Time* 
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Thy  joyous  youth  began: — but  not  to  fade. — 
When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decay'd; 
When  wrapt  in  flames  the  realms  of  either  glow, 
And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below; 
Thou,  undismay'd,  shalt  o'er  the  ruins  smile, 
And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile! 

Transposed. 

Eternal  Hope !  thy  joyous  youth  began  when  yonder  sub- 
lime spheres  pealed  their  first  notes  to-sound  the  march  of 
time: — but  it  began,  not  to  fade. — Thou,  undismayed,  shalt 
smile  over  the  ruins,  when  all  the  sister  planets  shall  have 
decayed;  and  thou  shalt  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral 
pile,  when  wrapt  in  flames,  the  realms  of  either  glow,  and 
Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below. 

Address  to  adversity. — Gkay. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  relentless  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  tort'ringhour, 
The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best! 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan: 
What  others  are  to  feel;  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Transposed. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  relentless  power,  thou  tamer  of  the 
human  breast,  whose  iron  scourge  and  torturing  hour  af- 
fright the  bad,  and  afflict  the  best!  Revive  thou  in  me  the 
generous,  extinct  spark;  and  teach  thou  me  to  love  others, 
and  to  forgive  them;  and  teach  thou  me  to  scan  my  own 
defects  exactly,  or  critically:  and  teach  thou  me  to  feel  that 
which  others  are  to  feel;  and  make  thou  me  to  know  myself 
to  be  a  man. 

Address  to  the  Almighty. — Pope. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun. 

That  more  than  heav'n  pursue. 

Transposed. 

O  God  teach  thou  me  to  pursue  that  (the  thing)  which 
conscience  dictates  to  be  done,  more  ardently  than  I  pur- 
sue heaven;  and  teach  thou  me  to  shun  this  (the  thing) 
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which  conscience  warns  me  not  to  do,  more  cautiously  than 
I  would  shun  hell. 

Trials  of  Virtue. — Merrick. 

For  see,  ah !  see,  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  "tread, 
A  hostile  world  its  terrours  raise, 

Its  snares  delusive  spread. 
O  how  shall  I,  with  heart  prepar'd, 

Those  terrours  learn  to  meet? 
How,  from  the  thousand  snares,  to  guard 

My  unexperienc'd  feet? 

Transposed. 

For  see  thou,  ah !  see  thou  a  hostile  world  to  raise  its  ter- 
rours, and  see  thou  a  hostile  world  to  spread  its  delusive 
snares,  while  I  yet  tread  her  (virtue's)  ways  with  doubtful 
steps. 

O  how  shall  I  learn  to  meet  those  terrours  with  a  prepar- 
ed heart?  How  shall  1  learn  to  guard  my  unexperienced 
feet  from  the  thousand  snares  of  the  world? 

The  morning  in  Summer. — Thompson. 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night; 
And  soon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek-ey'd  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first,  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east, 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  wid'ning  glow, 
And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 
White  break  the  clouds  away. 

Transposed. 

The  doubtful  empire  of  the  night  is  short;  and  the  meek  • 
eyed  morn,  (which  is  the)  mother  of  dews,  observant  of 
approaching  day,  soon  appears,  gleaming  faintly,  at  first, 
in  the  dappled  east,  till  the  widening  glow  spreads  far  over 
ether,  and  the  white  clouds  break  away  from  before  the  lus- 
tre of  her  face. 

Nature  bountiful.— Akexstde. 

-Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 


With  richest  treasures,  and  an  ample  state. 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man. 
Will  deign  to  use  them. 
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Transposed. 

Nature's  care,  which  is  just  to  all  her  children,  largely 
endows,  with  richest  treasures  and  an  ample  state,  that  hap- 
py man  who  will  deign  to  use  them. 

Note.  What,  in  the  second  example,  is  a  comp.  rel.  The  antece- 
dent part  is  gov.  by  to  feel  understood:  and  the  relative  part  by  to  fed 
expressed.  To  shun  and  to  pursue,  in  the  third  example,  are  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  gov.  by  than,  according-  to  a  Note  under  Rule  23. 
Faint  and  from,  in  the  fifth  example,  are  adverbs.  An  adverb,  in 
poetry,  is  often  written  in  the  form  of  an  adjective.  Whatever,  in  the 
last  sentence,  is  a  compound  pron.  and  is  equivalent  to  that  and  who. 
T/uit  is  an  adj.  pron.  belonging  to*' man;"  ivho  is  nom.  to  "will 
deign-,"  and  ever  is  excluded  from  the  sentence  in  sense.  See  page  92. 
Parse  these  examples  as  they  are  transposed,  and  you  will  find  the 
analysis  very  easy. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
Gold,  not  genuine  tcealth. 
Where,  thy  true  treasurer  Gold  says,  "not  in  me," 
And,  "not  in  me,"  the  Diamond.     Gold  is  poor. 

Transposed. 
Where  is  thy  true  treasurer  Gold  says, "it  is  not  in  me;" 
and  the  Diamond  says,  *«  it  is  not  in  me."     Gold  is  poor. 

Source  of  friendship. — Da.  Young. 

Lorenzo,  pride  repress;  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend,  but  what  lias  found  a  friend  in  thee. 

Transposed. 
Lorenzo,  repress  thou  pride;  nor  hope  thou  to  find  a 
friend,  onlv  in  him  who  has  already  found  a  friend  in  thee. 

True  greatness. — Pope. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  tailing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 

Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  cr  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

Transposed. 
That  man  is  great  indeed,  let.  him  to  reign  like  unto  good 
Aurelius,  or  let  him  to  bleed  like  unto  Socrates,  who  ob- 
tains noble  ends  by  noble  means;  or  that  man  is  great  in- 
deed, who,  failing  to  obtain  nob!e  ends  by  noble  means^ 
smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 

Satan's  address  to  his. compeers. — Milton. 

Him  by  fraud  I  have  seduced 

From  his  Creator,  and  the  more  t'  increase 
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Tour  wonder,  with  an  apple !  He  thereat 
Offended,  worth  your  laughter,  hath  given  up 
Both  his  beloved  man,  and  all  his  world, 
To  sin  and  death  a  prey. 

Transposed. 

I  have  seduced  him  (Adam)  from  his  Creator  by  fraud, 
and,  the  more  to  increase  your  wonder,  I  have  seduced  him 
from  his  Creator  with  an  apple!  He,  (the  Creator,)  offended 
thereat,  hath  given  up  both  his  beloved  man,  and  all  his 
world,  to  be  a  prey  to  sin  and  death;  a  circumstance  that 
is  worth  your  laughter. 

The  voyage  of  life. 

How  few,  favour'd  by  ev'ry  element, 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promis'd  port, 
With  all  their  wishes  freighted!  Yet  ev'n  these, 
Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain. 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
They  still  are  men;  and  when  is  man  secure? 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm.     The  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength;  their  numberless  escapes 
In  ruin  end:  and,  now,  their  proud  success 
But  plants  new  terrours  on  the  victor's  brow. 
What  pain,  to  quit  the  world  just  made  their  own! 
Their  nests  so  deeply  down'd,  and  built  so  high! — 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Transposed. 

How  few  persons,  favoured  by  every  element,  safely 
make  the  promised  port  with  swelling  sails,  and  with  all 
their  wishes  freighted !  Yet  even  these  few  persons  who 
do  safely  make  the  promised  port  with  ail  their  wishes 
freighted,  soon  complain.  Though  they  are  free  from  mis- 
fortune, yet  they  are  not  free  from  the  course  of  nature,  for 
they  still"  are  men; — and  when  is  man  secure?  Time  is  as 
fatal  to  him,  as  a  storm  is  to  the  mariner. — The  rush  of  years 
beats  down  their  strength;  (that  is,  the  strength  of  these  few;) 
and  their  numberless  escapes  end  in  ruin:  and  then  their 
proud  success  only  plants  new  terrours  on  the  victor's  brow. 
What  pain  it  is  to  them  to  quit  the  world,  just  as  they  have 
made,  it  to  be  their  own  world;  when  their  nests  are  built 
so  high,  and  when  they  are  downed  so  deeply. — They 
who  build  beneath  the  stars,  build  too  low  for  their  own 
safety. 

13 
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Reflections  on  a  skull. — Lord  Bihon. 

Remove  yon  skull  from  out  the  scattered  heaps. 

Is  that  a  temple,  where  a  God  may  dwell? 
"Why,  ev'n  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell! 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 

Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul: 

Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul. 

Behold,  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 

The  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control. 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit? 

Transposed. 

Remove  thou  yonder  skull  out  from  the  scattered  heaps. 
Is  that  a  temple,  where  a  God  may  dwell?  Why,  even  the 
worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell !  Look  thou  on  its 
broken  arch,  and  look  thou  on  its  ruined  wall,  and  on  its  des- 
olate chambers,  and  on  its  foul  portals: — yes,  this  skull  was 
once  ambition's  airy  hall,  (it  was)  the  dome  of  thought,  the 
palace  of  the  sonl.  Behold  thou,  through  each  lack-lustre, 
eyeless  hole,  the  gay  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit,  and  pas- 
sion's host,  which  never  brooked  control.  Can  all  the  works, 
that  saints,  or  sages,  or  sophists  have  ever  written,  repeople 
this  lonely  tower,  or  can  they  refit  this  tenement? 

For  your  future  exercises  in  parsing,  you  may  select  pie- 
ces from  the  English  Reader,  or  any  other  grammatical  work.j 
I  have  already  hinted,  that  parsing  in  poetry,  as  it  brings 
more  immediately  into  reo,uisition  the  reasoning  faculties,! 
than  parsing  in  prose,  will  necessarily  tend  more  rapidly  to 
facilitate  your  progress:  therefore  it  is  advisable  that  your 
future  exercises  in  this  way,  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  an- 
alysis of  poetry.  Previous  to  your  attempting  to  parse  a 
piece  of  poetry,  you  ought  always  to  transpose  it,  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  examples  just  presented;  and  then  it  can 
be  as  easily  analyzed  as  prose. 

Before  you  proceed  to  correct  the  following  exercises  in 
false  syntax,  you  may  turn  back  and  read  over  the  whole 
thirteen  lectures,  unless  you  have  the  subject-matter  alrea- 
dy stored  in  your  mind. 
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LECTURE  XXV. 
OF  DERIVATION. 

At  the  commencement  of  Lecture  II.  I  made  a  few  re- 
marks on  derivation,  and  promised  to  take  up  the  subject 
again  in  a  friture  lecture.  Having  treated  of  the  different 
sorts  of  words,  and  their  various  modifications,  which  is  the 
first  part  of  Etymology,  and,  also,  having  brought  into  no- 
tice some  of  the  rules  of  Syntax,  it  is  now  proper  to  explain 
to  you  the  methods  by  which  one  word  is  derived  from  an- 
other, which  may  be  considered  the  second  part  of  Etymol- 
ogy* Before  you  proceed,  however,  please  to  read  again 
what  is  said  on  this  subject  on  page  25. 

1.  Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  some- 
times from  adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  nouns. 

4.  Nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

5.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs:  as,  from  "to  love," 
comes  "lover;"  from  "to  visit,  visiter;"  from  "to  survive, 
surviver,"  &c. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  in  many  others,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  from  the 
noun,  or  the  noun  from  the  verb, Hz.  "Love,  to  love;  hate, 
to  hate;  fear,  to  fear;  sleep,  to  sleep;  walk,  to  walk;  ride, 
to  ride;  act,  to  act,"&x. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  some- 
times from  adverbs;  as,  from  the  noun  salt,  comes  "to  saltj" 
from  the  adjective  warm,  "to  warm;"  and  from  the  adverb 

forward,  "to  forward."  Sometimes  they  are  formed  by 
lengthening;  the  vowel,  or  softening  the  consonant;  as,  from 
*' grass,  to  graze;"  sometimes  by  adding  en;  as,  from 
"length,  to  lengthen;"  especially  to  adjectives;  as,  from 
"short,  to  shorten;  bright,  to  brighten." 

S.  Adjectives  are  derived  from  nouns  in  the  following 
manner:  adjectives  denoting  plenty  are  derived  from  nouns 
by  adding?/;  as*  from  "Health,  healthy;  wealth,  wealthy ; 
might,  mighty,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  anv  thing  is 
made,  are  derived  from  nouns  by  adding  en;  as,  from  "Qafe^ 
oaken;  wood,  wooden;  wool,  woollen,"  &c. 
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Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  nouns 
by  adding  ful;  as,  from  "Jov,  joyful;  sin,  sinful;  fruit, 
fruitful,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  plenty,  but  with  some  kind  of  dimi- 
nution, are  derived  from  nouns  by  adding  some;  as,  from 
"Light,  lightsome;  trouble, troublesome;  toil,  toilsome,'7  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  from  nouns  by  ad- 
ding less;  as,  from  "  Worth,  worthless;"  from  "  care,  care- 
less; joy,  joyless,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeness  are  derived  from  nouns  by 
adding  ly;  as,  from  "Man,  manly;  earth,  earthly;  court, 
courtly,"  &c. 

Some  adjectives  are  derived  from  other  adjectives,  or 
from  nouns  by  adding  ish  to  them;  which  termination  when 
added  to  adjectives,  imports  diminution,  or  lessening  the 
quality;  as,  "White,  whitish;"  i.  e.  somewhat  white. 
When  added  to  nouns,  it  signifies  similitude  or  tendency 
to  a  character;  as,  "Child,  childish;  thief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs  by  ad- 
ding the  termination  able;  and  those  adjectives  signify  ca- 
pacity; as,  "  Answer,  answerable;  to  change,  changeable." 

4.  Nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives,  sometimes  by  ad- 
ding the  termination  ness;  as,  "  White,  whiteness;  swift, 
swiftness:"  sometimes  by  adding  th  or  /,  and  making  a 
small  change  in  some  of  the  letters;  as,  "Long,  length; 
high,  height." 

5.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by 
adding  ly,  or  changing  le  into  ly;  and  denote  the  same 
quality  as  the  adjectives  from  which  they  are  derived;  as, 
from  "base,"  comes  "basely;"  from  "slow,  slowly;"  from 
"able,  ablv." 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving;  words  from 
one  another,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  and  near- 
ly impossible,  to  enumerate  them.  The  primitive  words  of 
any  language  are  very  few;  the  derivatives  form  much  the 
greater  number.  A  few  more  instances  only  can  be  given 
here. 

Some  nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouos,  by  adding  the 
terminations  hood  or  head,  ship,  ery,  wick,  rick,  dom,  iart9 
ment,  and  age. 

Nouns  ending  in  hood  or  head,  are  such  as  signify  charao 
ter  orqaalities;  as,  "  Manhood,  knighthood,  falsehood,"  &c^ 

Nouns,  ending  in  ship,  are  those  that  signify  office,  em- 
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pi oyment,  state,  or  condition;  as,  "  Lordship,  stewardship; 
partnership,"  &c.  Some  nouns  in  ship  are  derived  from 
adjectives;  as,  "Hard,  hardship,"  &c. 

Nouns  which  end  in  en/,  signify  action  or  habit;  as, 
"Slavery,  foolery,  prudery,"  &c.  Some  nouns  of  this  sort 
come  from  adjectives;  as,  "Brave,  bravery,"  &c. 

Nouns  ending  in  wick,  rick,  and  (fcm,  denote  dominion, 
jurisdiction,  or  condition;  as,  "Bailiwick,  bishoprick, 
kingdom,  dukedom,  freedom,"  &c. 

Nouns  which  end  in  ian,  are  those  that  signify  profession; 
as,  "  Physician,  musician,"  &c.  Those  that  end  in  merit  and 
age,  come  generally  from  the  French,  and  commonly  sig- 
nify the  act  or  habit;'  as,  4i  Commandment,"  "  usage." 

Some  nouns  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from  verbs  or  ad- 
jectives and  denote  character  or  habit;  as,  "Drunk,  drunk- 
a  d;  dote,  dotard." 

Some  nouns  have  the  form  of  diminutives;  but  these  are 
not  many.  They  are  formed  by  adding  the  terminations 
kin,  ling,  ing,  ock,  el,  and  the  like;  as,  "Lamb,  lambkin; 
goose,  gosling;  duck,  duckling;  hill,  hillock;  cock,  cock- 
erel," &c. 

That  part  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing  EnglisTi 
words  to  the  Saxon,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other  lan- 
guages, must  be  omitted,  as  the  English  scholar  is  supposed 
not  to  be  unacquainted  with  these  languages.  The  best  En- 
glish dictionaries,  will,  however,  furnish  some  information 
on  this  head,  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  it.  The 
learned  Home  Tooke,  in  his  "Diversions  of  Purley,"has 
given  an  ingenious  account  of  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  many  of  the  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions,. 
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RECAPITULATION 

OF   THE 

RULES  OF  SYNTAX, 

With  additional  exercises  in  False  Syntax. 

The  third  part  of  grammar  is  Syntax,  which 
treats  of  the  agreement  and  government  of 
words,  and  of  their  proper  arrangement  in  a 
sentence. 

Syntax  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord  and 
Government. 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word 
has  with  another,  in  gender,  person,  number,  or 
case. 

Government  is  that  influence  which  one  part 
of  speech  has  over  another,  in  causing  it  to  be 
in  some  particular  mood  or  tense,  person,  num- 
ber, or  case. 

For  the  definition  of  a  sentence,  and  the  transposition  of 
its  words  and  members,  see  pages  98,  103,  106,  and  141. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence,  are 
the.  nominative  or  subject;  that  is,  the  thing 
spoken  of,  the  verb  or  attribute,  or  word  that 
makes  the  affirmation,  and  the  object,  or  thing 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb;  as,  "A  wise 
man  governs  his  passions."  In  this  sentence, 
man  is  the  subject;  governs,  the  attribute;  and 
fashions  the  object. 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put 
together,  making  sometimes  part  of  a  sentence,, 
and  sometimes  a  whole  sentence. 

Ellipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or 
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words,  in  order  to  avoid  disagreeable  and  un- 
necessary repetitions,  and  to  express  our  ideas 
concisely,  aud  with  strength  and  elegance. 

In  this  recapitulation  of  the  rules,  Syntax  is  presented  in 
a  condensed  form,  many  of  the  essential  Notes  being  omit- 
ted. This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  my  general  plan, 
in  which  Etymology  and  Syntax,  you  know,  are  blended. 
Hence,  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  syntax  from  this 
i    work,  you  must  look  over  the  whole. 

You  may  now  proceed  and  parse  the  following  additional 
exercises  in  false  Syntax;  and,  as  you  analyze,  endeavour  to 
correct  all  the  errours  without  looking  at  the  Key.  If,  in 
correcting  these  examples,  you  should  be  at  a  loss  in  assign- 
ing the  reasons  why  the  constructions  are  erroneous,  you 
can  refer  to  the  manner  adopted  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

RULE  I. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the 
singular  number  only,  individually  or  collec- 
tively; as,  "A  star,  an  eagle,  a  score,  a  thou- 
sand." 

RULE  II. 

The  definite  article  the  belongs  to  nouns  in 
the  singular  or  'plural  number;  as,  "  The  star, 
the  stars;  the  hat,  the  hats." 

Note  1.  A  nice  distinction  in  the  meaning*  is  sometimes  effected 
by  the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  "He  behaved  with 
a  little  reverence,"  my  meaning"  is  positive.  But  if  I  say,  "He  be- 
haved with  little  reverence,"  my  meaning1  is  negutive.  By  the  for* 
mer,  I  rather  praise  a  person;  by  the  latter,  I  dispraise  him.  When 
I  say,  "  There  were  few  men  with  him,"  I  speak  diminutively,  and 
mean  to  represent  them  as  inconsiderable;  whereas,  when  I  say, 
'*  There  were  a  few  men  with  him,"  I  evidently  intend  to  make  the 
moat  of  them. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  sometimes  ha9  the  meaning-  of  every  or 
tech;  as,  l\  They  cost  five  shilling's  a  dozen;."  that 'is,  '  every  dozen/ 
u  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
"  And  passing-  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year:1* 
tn*aifs,  'every  year.' 

RULE  III. 

The  nominative  case  governs  the  verb;  as, 
*'  I  learn,  thou  leamest,  he  learns,  they  learnt 
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RULE  IV. 

The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in 
number  and  person;  as,  "The  bird  sings,  the 
birds  sing,  thou  singest." 

Note  1.     Every  verb,  when  it  is  not  in  the  infinitive  mood,  must 
have  a  nominative,  expressed  or  implied;  as,   "Awake,  arise?"  that 

I  is,  Awake  ye;  arise  ye. 
2.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of  which  may 
be  considered  as  the  subject  of  the  affirmation,  it  must  agree  with 
that  which  is  more  naturally  its  subject;  as,  "  The  wages  of  sin  is 
laeath;  His  meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey.*' 

Examples  of  False  Syntax. 

Frequent  commission  of  sin  harden  men  in  it. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  to  reconcile  the  parties. 

So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit,  are  seldom  found. 

The  sincere  is  always  esteemed. 

Not  one  of  them  are  happy. 

What  avails  the  best  sentiments,  if  people  do  not  live 
suitably  to  them? 

Disappointments  sinks  the  heart  of  man;  but  the  renew- 
al of  hope  give  consolation. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  that  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  are  without  limit. 

A  variety  of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us. 

Thou  can  not  heal  him,  it  is  true;  but  thou  may  do  some- 
thing to  relieve  him. 

In  pietv  and  virtue  consist  the  happiness  of  man. 
0  thou  my  voice  inspire, 
Who  touc'd  Isaiah's  hallo  w'd  lips  with  fire. 
Note  I.  Will  martial  flames  forever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  Heaven  resigned? 

He  was  a  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt, 
and  had  great  abilities  to  manage  the  business. 
Note  2.  The  crown  of  virtue  is  peace  and  honor. 

His  chief  occupation  and  enjoyment  were  controversy. 

RULE  V. 

When  an  address  is  made,  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun addressed,  is  put  in  the  nominative  case 
independent;  as,  "  Plato,  thou  reasonest  well: 
Bo,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby." 

Note  1.  A  notin  is  independent,  when  it  has  no  verb  tesgiec 
"with  it 
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2.  Interjections  require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  the  first 
person  after  them,  but  the  nominative  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the 
secondov  third  person;  as,  "Ah  we,-  Oh!  thou,-  O!  virtue.1"  . 

RULE  VI. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  a  participle, 
and  being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence, is  in  the  nominative  case  absolute;  as, 
"  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost;  The  sun   ^ 
being  risen,  we  travelled  on."  M 

Note.     Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absolute  and  inde-    .* 
pendent,  should  belong-  to  some  verb,  expressed  or  understood;  as, 
"To  whom  thus,  Adam"  that  is,  "spoke." 

RULE  VII. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns, 
signifying  the  same  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition, 
in  the  same  case;  as,  "Paul  the  apostle;  Joram 
the  king;  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  king  of 
Israel,  wrote  many  proverbs." 

False  Syntax. 

We  ought  to  love  God,  he  who  created  and  sustains  all 
things. 

The  pronoun  he,  in  this  sentence,  is  improperly  used  in  the  nom- 
inative case.  It  is  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  transitive  verb 
"love,"  and  put  by  apposition  with  "God;"  therefore  it  should  be 
in  the  objective  case,  him,  according  to  Rule  7.  (Repeat  the  rule^ 
and  correct  the  following.) 

I  saw  Juliet  and  her  brother,  they  that  you  visited. 

Thev  slew  Varus,  he  that  was  mentioned  before. 

It  was  John,  him  who  preached  repentance. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  them  who  died  on  the  fourth  of 
July,  were  both  signers  and  the  firm  supporters  of  the  De- 
claration of  Independence. 

Agustus,  the  Roman  emperor,  him  who  succeeded  Julius 
Caesar,  is  variously  described  by  historians. 

RULE  VIII. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns, 
in  the  singular  number,  connected  by  copula- 
tive conjunctions,  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and 
pronouns,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural;  as, 
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"  Socrates  and  Plato  were  wise;  they  were  emi- 
nent philosophers P 

Note.  When  each  or  every  relates  to  two  or  more  nominatives  in 
the  singular,  although  coHnected  by  a  copulative,  the  verb  must  agree 
with  each  of  them  in  the  singular;  as,  "  Every  \eiS,  and  every  twig,  and 
every  drop  of  water,  teems  with  life  " 

.FaZse  Syntax. 

Coffee  and  sugar  grows  in  the  West  Indies:  it  is  expor- 
ted in  large  quantities. 

Two  singular  nouns  coupled  together,  form  a  plural  idea.  The 
verb  grows  is  improper,  because  it  expresses  the  action  of  both  its 
nominatives,  "coffee  and  sugar,"  which  two  nominatives  are  connec- 
ted by  the  copulative  conj.  and;  therefore  the  verb  should  be  plural, 
grow,-  and  then  it  would  agree  with  coffee  and  sugar,  according  to 
Rule  8.  (Repeat  the  rule.)  The  pron.  it,  as  it  represents  both  the 
nouns,  "coffee  and  sugar,"  ought  also  to  be  plural,  they,  agreeably 
to  Rule  8.  The  sentence  should  read  thus,  "Coffee  and  sugar  grow 
in  the  West  Indies:  they  are  exported  in  large  quantities." 

Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

L'atience  and  diligence,  like  faith,  removes  mountains. 

Life  and  health  is  both  uncertain. 

Wisdom,  virtue,  happiness,  dwells  with  the  golden  me- 
diocrity. 

The  planetary  system,  boundless  space,  and  the  immense 
ocean,  aitVcts  the  mind  with  sensations  of  astonishment. 

What  signifies  the  council  and  care  of  preceptors,  when 
you  think  you  have  no  need  of  assistance? 

Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  per- 
ished. 

Why  is  whiteness  and  coldness  in  snow? 

Obey  the  commandment  of  thy  father,  and  the  law  of  thy 
mother:  bind  it  continually  upon  thy  heart. 

Pride  and  vanity  always  render  its  possessor  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious. 

Examples  for  the  Note. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child,  v. ere  numbered. 

Not  proper,  for,  although  and  couples  things  together  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  at  one  view,  yet  every  has  a  contrary  effect:  it  distri- 
butes them,  and  brings  each  under  consideration  separately  and  singly. 
Wtre  numbered  is  therefore  improper.     It  should  be,  "was  number- 
ed," in  the  singular;  according  to  the  Xote.     (Repeat  it.) 

When  benignity  and  gentleness  reign  in  our  breasts,  ev- 
ery person  and  every  occurrence  are  beheld  ill  the  most  fa- 
vourable light. 
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RULE  IX. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns,  and  pronouns, 
in  the  singular  number,  connected  by  disjunctive 
conjunctions,  mu«t  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns, agreeing  with  them  in  the  singular;  as, 
"Neither  John  nor  James  has  learned  his  lesson/' 

Note  1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  of 
different  persons  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  must  agree, 
in  person,  with  that  which  is  placed  nearest  to  it;  as,  "  Thou  or  I 
am  in  fault;  I  or  thou  art  to  blame;  I  or  thou,  or  he,  is  the  author  of 
it."  But  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "Either  lam  to  blame  or  thou 
art,"  &c. 

2.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun  or  pro- 
noun, and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  plural  noun  and 
pronoun,  which  should  generally  be  placed  next  to  the  verb;  as, 
"  Neither  poverty  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him;  I  or  they  were 
offended  by  it." 

False  Syntax. 

Ignorance  or  negligence  have  caused  this  mistake. 

The  verb,  have  caused,  in  this  sentence,  is  improperly  used  in  the 
plural,  because  it  expresses  the  action,  not  of  both,  but  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  of  its  nominatives;  therefore  it  should  be  in  the  sin- 
gular, has  caused;  and  then  it  would  agree  with  "ignorance  w  neg- 
ligence," agreeably  to  Rule  9.     (Repeat  the  rule.) 

A  circle  or  a  square  are  the  same  in  idea. 

Neither  whiteness  nor  redness  are  in  the  porphyry. 

Neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision. 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which 
move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  affect  us, 
the  sincerity  of  friendship  is  proved. 

Man's  happiness  or  misery  are,  in  a  great  measure,  put 
into  his  own  hands. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition 
of  life,  for  they  may  be  thy  own  lot. 

RULE  X. 

A  collective  noun,  or  noun  of  multitude,  con- 
veying unity  of  idea,  must  have  a  verb  or  pro- 
noun agreeing  with  it  in  the  singular;  as,  "The 
meeting  was  large,  and  it  held  three  hours*" 

False  Syntax. 
The  nation  are  powerful. 
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The  fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  the  channel. 
The  church  have  no  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment. 
The  flock,  and  not  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  objects 
of  the  shepherd's  care. 

That  nation  was  once  powerful;  but  now  they  are  feeble. 

RULE  XI. 

A  noun  of  multitude  conveying  plurality  of 
idea,  must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with 
it  in  the  plural;  as,  "  The  council  were  divided 
in  their  sentiments/"' 

False  Syntax. 

My  people  doth  not  consider. 

The  multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief  good. 
The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  it  has 
referred  the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  give  it  sorrow. 

RULE  XII.  \ 

A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is 
governed  by  the  noun  it  possesses;  as,  "Man's 
happiness;  Its  value  is  great." 

Note  1.  When  the  possessor  is  described  by  a  circumlocution, 
the  possessive  sign  should  generally  be  applied  to  the  last  term  only; 
as,  "The  dukcof  Bridgexvater's  canal;  The  bishop  of  Landaff's  ex- 
cellent book;  The  captain  of  the  guard's  house."  This  usage,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  avoided.  The  words  do  not  literally  convey  the 
idea  intended.  What  nonsense,  to  say,  "This  is  the  governour  of 
Ohio's  horse!" 

2.  When  nouns  in  the  possessive  case  are  in  apposition,  and  fol- 
low each  other  in  quick,  succession,  the  possessive  sign  is  generally 
annexed  to  the  last  only;  as,  "For  David  my  servant's  sake;  John 
the  Baptist's  head;  The  canal  was  built  in  consequence  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  the  governour' s  advice." 

But  when  a  pause  is  proper,  and  the  governing  noun  not  express*- 
ed,  the  sign  should  be  applied  to  the  first  possessive  only,  and  un- 
derstood to  the  rest;  as,  "I  reside  at  Lord  Siormont's,  my  old  patron 
and  benefactor." 

3.  Its,  the  possessive  case  of  it,  is  often  improperly  used  for  'tis, 
or  it  is,-  as,  "Its  my  book;  Its  his,"  &c.  instead  of,  "It  is  my  book* 
or,  'Tis  my  book;  It  is  his;  or  'Tis  his." 

4.  Participles  frequently  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  pos- 
sessive case;  as,  "In  case  of  his  ^majesty's  dying  without  issue,  &c. 
Upon  God's  having  ended  ail  his  works,  &c.     1  remember  its  being 

,  reckoned  a  great  exploit;  At  my  coming  in  he  said,"  &c.  But  in  such 
instances  the  participle  with  its  adjuncts  may  be  considered  a  sub- 
stantive phrase,  according  to  Note  2,  Rule  28. 
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5.  Phrases  like  these,  "A  work  of  Washington  Irving's,  A  brother 
of  Joseph's,-  A  friend  of  mine,  A  neighbour  of  yours,"  do  not,  as  sorm- 
have  supposed,  each  contain  a  double  possessive,  or  two  possessive 
cases,  but  they  may  be  thus  construed;  "A  work  of  (out  of,  or,  among 
the  number  of)  Washington  Irving's  ivorks;  that  is,  One  of  the  works 
of  Washington  Irving,-  One  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph;  One  friend  of 
my  friends;  One  neighbour  of  your  neighbours." 

False  Syntax. 

Homers  works  are  much  admired. 

Nevertheless,   Asa  his  heart  was  not  perfect   with  the 
Lord. 

James  Hart  his  book,  bought  Aug.  the  19,  189P7. 

Note  1.   It  was  the  men's,  women's,  and  children's  lot,  to 
suffer  great  calamities. 

This  is  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation. 

Note  2.   This  is  Campbell's  the  poet's  production. 

The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown'?,  the  merccr^s  and 
haberdashers. 

Note  4.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupil  composing  fre- 
quently, 

Much  depends  on  this  rule  being  observed. 

The  measure  failed  in  consequence  of  the  president  neg 
lecting  to  lay  it  before  the  council. 

RULE  XIII.  >* 

Personal  pronouns  must  agree  #itli  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand  in  gender  and  number;  as, 
"John  writes,  and  he  will  soon  write  well." 

Not;;.  You,  though  frequently  employed  to  represent  a  singular 
noun,  is  always p lural  inform;  therefore  the  verb  connected  with  i 
should  be  plural;  as,  "My  friend,  you  were  mistaken." — See  page  7£. 

False  Syntax. 

Every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works. 

Incorrect,  because  the  pronoun  'heir  does  not  agree  iu  gender  or 
number  vrith  the  noun  "man,"  for  which  it  stands;  consequently  Rule 
13,  is  violated.  Their  should  be  his;  and  then  the  pronoun  would  br. 
of  the  mas.  gender,  sing-,  number,  agreeing-  with  man,  according  to 
Rule  13.     (Repeat  the  rule.) 

An  orator's  tongue  should  be  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  their 
audience. 

Rebecca  took  goodly  raiment,  and  put  them  on  Jacob. 

Take  handfuls  of  ashes,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  to- 
wards heaven,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become 
small  dust. 
14 
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No  one  should  incur  censure  for  being  tender  of  theii 
reputation. 

Note.  Horace,  you  was  blamed;  and  I  think  you  was 
worthy  of  censure. 

Witness,  where  was  you  standing  during  the  transaction? 
How  far  was  you  from  the  defendant? 

RULE  XIV. 

Relative  pronouns  agree  with  their  antece- 
dents in  gender,  person,  and  number;  as,  "Thou 
who  lovest  wisdom;  I  ivho  speak  from  experi- 
ence." 

Note.  When  a  relative  pronoun  is  preceded  by  two  antecedents 
of  different  persons,  the  relative  and  the  verb  may  a^ree  in  person 
with  either,  but  not  without  regard  to  the  sense;  as,  "  I  am  the  man 
who  command  you;"  or,  "I  am  the  man  who  commands  you."  The 
meaning  of  the  first  of  these  examples  will  more  obviously  appear,  if 
we  render  it  thus;  "  I  who  command  you,  am  the  man." 

When  the  agreement  of  the  relative  has  been  fixed  with  either  of 
the  preceding  antecedents,  it  must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sen- 
tence; as,  "1  am  the  Lord,  that  raakcth  all  things;  that  siretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself/'* 
&c. 

£*,  False  Syntax. 

Thou  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  canst  state  it. 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  which  make  the  sixth 
which  have  lost  their  lives  bv  this  means. 

Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood! 

"Who  all  my  sense  confined. — 

Note,  Qd  part.  Thou  art  the  Lord,  who  didst  choose 
Abraham,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

RULE  XV. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the 
verb,  when  no  nominative  comes  between  it  and 
the  verb;  as,  "  The  master  who  taught  us>  was 
eminent." 

False  Syntax. 

If  he  will  not  hear  his  best  friend,  whom  shall  be  sent  to 
admonish  him. 
This  is  the  man  whom,  he  informed  me?  was  my  bene 
\  factor. 
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RULE  XVI. 

When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  rela- 
tive and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  the 
following  verb,  or  by  some  other  word  in  its 
own  member  of  the  sentence;  as,  "He  wliomJ. 
serve,  is  eternal. " 

Note  1.  Who,  which,  what,  the  relative  that,  and  their  compounds, 
whomever,  whomsoever,  &c.  though  in  the  objective  case,  are  always 
placed  before  the  verb;  as,  "He  whom  ye  seek,  has  gone  hence." 

2.  Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it  relates,  ei- 
ther expressed  or  implied;  as,  "Wfio  steals  my  purse  steals  trash;" 
that  is,  he  who. 

3.  The  pronouns  whichsoever,  whatsoever,  and  the  like,  are  some- 
times elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  the  corresponding 
nouns;  as,  "On  which  side  soever  the  king  cast  his  eyes,"  &c. 

4.  The  pronoun  what  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  the 
conjunction  thai,-  as,  "  He  would  not  believe  but  wluit  I  was  in  fault." 
It  should  be,  "  but  that,"  &c. 

False  Syntax. 

That  is  the  friend  who  I  sincerely  esteem. 

Not  proper,  because  who,  which  is  the  object  of  the  action  expres- 
sed by  the  transitive  verb  "esteem,"  is  in  the  nom.  case.  It  ough* 
to  be  whom,  in  the  objective;  and  then  it  would  be  governed  by  esteem 
according  to  Rule  16.  (Repeat  the  rule:) — and,  also,  according  to 
Rule  20.     "  That  is  the  friend  whom  I  sincerely  esteem." 

They  who  much  is  given  to,  will  have  much  to  answer 
for. 

From  the  character  of  those  who  vou  associate  with. 
your  own  will  be  estimated. 
•     He  is  a  man  who  I  greatly  respect. 

Our  benefactors  and  tutors  are  the  persons  who  we  ought 
fo  love,  and  who  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to. 

They  who  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may  smile  at 
the  caprices  of  fortune. 

Who  did  you  walk  with? 

Who  did  you  see  there? 

Who  did  you  give  the  book  to? 

RULE  XVII. 

When  the  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrog- 
ative kind,  it  refers  to  the  word  or  phrase  con- 
taining the  answer  to  the  question  for  its  subset 
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quent,  which  subsequent  must  agree  in  case  .with 
the  interrogative;  as,  "  Whose  book  is  that? 
Joseph's;"  "  IFTzogave  you  this?  John/' 

False  Syntax. 

Who  save  Juhn  those  books?  Us.     Of  whom  did  vou  buv 
them?  Of  a  book-seller,  he  who  lives  in  Pearl  street. 
Who  walked  with  vou?  My  brother  and  him. 
Who  will  accompany  me  to  the  country?  Her  and  me. 

RULE  XVIII. 

Adjectives  belong  to,  and  qualify  nouns,  ex- 
iressed  or  understood;  as,  u  He  is  a  good,  as 
veil  as  a  wise  man." 

Note  1.  Adjectives  frequently  belong  to  pronouns:  as,  "7am  mis" 
arable,-  He  is  industrious" 

2.  Numeral  adjectives  belong  to  nouns,  which  nouns  must  agree  in 
number  with  their  adjectives;  as,  "Ten  feet,-  Eighty  fathoms." 

3.  Adjectives  sometimes  belong  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
or  to  apart  of  a  sentence;  as,  "  To  see  h  pleasant;  To  be  blind  is  un- 

ortunate;  To  die  for  our  country  is  glorious" 

4.  Adjectives  are  often  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  other  adjec-- 
tives,  or  the  action  of  verbs,  and  to  express  the  quality  of  things  in 
connexion  with  the  action;  as,  "Red hoi  iron;  Magnesia  feels  smooth, 
The  aoples  boil  so/?,  or  laird;  Open  your  hand  Wide;  The  clay  burns 
white:' 

5.  When  an  adjective  is  prec.cded  by  apreposition,  and  the  noun  is 
understood,  the  two  words  maybe  considered  an  adverbial  phrase; 
.:-,  <cIn  general,  in  particular,  that  is,  generally;  particularly." 

6.  Adjectives  should  be  placed  next  to  the  nouns  which  they  qua!* 
ify.j  as,  ''A  traGt  of  good  land." 

T.  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  should  be  avoided;  such 
as,  lesser,  badder,  more  impossible,  most  impossible,  more  unconquerable* 
•most,  £vc.  less  unconquerable,  least,  &c     See  the  Note,  page  57. 

8.  When  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  used  in  comparing  two  ob- 
jects, it  should  be  in  the  comparative  degree;  but  when  more  than 
two  are  compared,  the  superlative  ought  to  be  employed;  as,  **Ju- 
liats  the  taller  of  the  two;  Herspeci  nen  is  the  best  of  the  three." 

False  Syntax. 

Note  2.  Tl  e  boat  carries  thirty  ton. 

The  chasm, was  twenty  foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  la 
thorn  in  depth. 

Note  6.   He  bought  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  an  c] 
piece  of  furniture. 
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My  cousin  gave  his  line  pair  of  horses  for  a  poor  tract  of 
land. 

Xoi'-'T.  The  contradictions  of  impiety  are  still  more  in 
comprehensible. 

It  is  the  most  uncertain  way  that  can  be  devised. 

This  is  a  more  perfect  model  than  I  ever  saw  before. 

Note  8.   Which  of  those  two  cords  is  the  strongest? 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  was  the  wiser  of  the 
three. 

RULE  XIX. 

Adjective  pronouns  belong  to  nouns,  expres- 
sed or  understood;  as,  ''Any  man,  all  men." 

Note  1.  The  Demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  must  agree  in 
number  with  their  nouns;  as,  "  This  book,  these  books;  that  6ort, 
those  sorts." 

2.  The  pronominal  adjectives,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  another, 
and  one,  agree  with  nouns  in  the  angular  number  only;  as,  "  Each 
man,  every  person,  another  lesson;  unless  the  plural  nouns  convey  a 
collective  ide#;  as,  "  Every  sis  months." 

3.  Either  is  often  improperly  employed  instead  of  each;  as,  "The 
king  of  Israel,  and  Jchoshaphat  the  king-  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them 
on  his  throne."  Each  signifies'  both  taken  separately;  either  implies 
only  the  one  or  the  other  taken  disjunctively: — "  sat  each  on  his  throne." 

False  Syntax. 

Note  1.     Those  sort  of  favours  do  real  injury. 

They  have  been  playing  this  two  hours. 

These  kind  of  indulgences  soften  and  injure  the  mind. 

He  saw  one  or  mote  persons  enter  the  garden. 

Note  2.   Lot  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves. 

There  are  bodies,  each  of  which  are  so  small  as  to  be 
invisible. 

Every  person,  whatever  their  station  may  be,  are  bound 
by  the  laws  of  morality  and  religion. 

Note  3.     On  either  side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  of  life. 

Nadab  and  Abihu  took  either  of  them  his  censer. 

RULE  XX. 

Active- transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective 
case;  as,  "Caesar  conquered  Poiapey;  Colum* 
feus  discovered  America;  Truth  ennobles  herP 

|A  False  Syntax. 

Y^»jf,o  \¥£re«£ead.  hath  he  quickened. 


w 
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Tet  >n  the  nominative  case,  is  erroneous,  because  it  is  the  object  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  transitive  verb  "  hath  quickened;"  and 
therefore  it  should  be  you,  in  the  objective  case.  You  would  then  be 
governed  By  "hath  quickened,"  agreeably  to  Rule  20.  Active-transi- 
tive verbs  govern  the  objective  cuse. 

Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely? 

They  who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  has 
corrupted,  can  not  relish  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature. 

ile  and  they  we  know,  but  who  are  ye. 

She  that  is  negligent  reprove  sharply. 

He  invited  my  brother  and  I  to  pay  him  a  visit. 

Who  did  they  send  on  that  mission? 

They  who  he  has  most  injured,  he  had  the  greatest  rea- 
son to  love. 

RULE  XXI. 

The  verb  to  be  has  the  same  case  after  it  as 
before  it:  as,  "  I  am  the  man;  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  them;'*  "He  is  the  thief." 

Note  1.  When  nouns  or  pronouns  next  preceding  and  following  the 
verb  to  be,  signify  the  same  thing,  they  are  in  apposition,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  same  case.  Rule  21,  is  predicated  on  the  principlecon- 
tained  in  Rule  7.  ' 

2.  The  verb  to  be  is  often  understood:  as,  "The  Lord  made  me  man; 
He  made  him  what  he  was;"  that  is,  "The  Lord  made  me  to  be  man; 
He  made  him  to  be  that  ivhich  he  was."  "They  desired  me  to  call 
them  brethren,-"  i.e.  by  the  name  of  brethren.  "They  named  film. 
John"  i.  e.  by  the  name  oj 'John;  or,  by  the  Jiame  John;  putting  these 
two  nouns  in  apposition. 

False  Syntax. 

I  know  it  to  be  they. 

Improper,  because  it  is  in  the  objective  case  before  the  verb  "to 
Ve,"  and  they  is  in  the  nominative  after-,  consequently  Rule  21,  is  vio- 
lated. They  is  in  apposition  with  it,  therefore  tftey  should  be  them, 
in  the  objective  after  to  be,  according  to  Rule  21.  (Repeat  the 
rule.) 

Be  composed,  it  is  me. 

I  would  not  ac*  thus,  if  I  were  him. 

Well  may  you  be  afraid;  it  is  him,  indeed. 

Who  do  you  fancy  him  to  be? 

Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?    Whom  say  ye  that  I  amf 

If  it  was  not  him,  who  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been? 

lie  supposed  it  was  me$  but  vou  knew  that  it  Yffs  him. 

RULE  XXII.  ^ 

Active-intratusitive  and    passive    verb     the 
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\erb  to  become,  and  other  neuter  verbs,  have  the 
same  case  after  them  as  before  them,  when  both 
words  refer  to,  and  signify  the  same  thing;  as, 
"Tom  struts  a  soldier;"  "  Will  sneaks  a  scriv- 
ener;" "He  was  called  Csesar;"  "The  general 
was  saluted  emperor;"  '  They  have  becomeJboZs.' 

Note  1.  Active-intransitive  verbs  sometimes  assume  a  transitive 
form,  and  govern  the  objective  case;  as,  "  71,  dream  a  dream;  To  run 
a  race,-  To  walk  the  hone,-  To  dance  the  child;  To  fly  the  kite." 

2.  Passive  verbs  do  not  govern  the  objective  case.  The  following 
phrases  are  inaccurate :  "  Pitticus  was  offered  a  large  sum  by  the  king; 
He  was  taught  grammar;  They  were  asked  a  question."  The  con- 
structions should  be,  "A  large  sum  was  offered  to  Pitticus;  Grammar 
was  taught  [to]  him;  or,  He  was  instructed  in  grammar;  A  question 
was  put  to  them." 

3.  Some  passive  verbs  are  formed  by  using  the  participles  of  com- 
pound active  verbs.  To  smile,  to  wonder,  to  dream,  are  intransitive 
verbs,  for  which  reason  they  have  no  passive  voice;  but,  to  smile  on, 
to  wonder  at,  to  dream  of,  are  compound  active-transitive  verbs,  and, 
therefore,  admit  of  a  passive  voice;  as,  "He  was  smiled  on  by  fortune; 
The  accident  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;" 

11  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
"  Than  are  dream' d  of  in  vour  philosophy/' 

RULE  XXIII. 

A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  may  be  govern- 
ed by  a  verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or  pro- 
noun; as,  "Cease  to  do  evil;"  "We  all  have  our 
talent  to  improve;"  "She  is  eager  to  learn;" 
"They  are  preparing  to  go;"  "Let  Mm  do  it." 

Note  1.  The  infinitive  mood  absolute,  stands  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  sentence;  as,  "  To  confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault. 

2.  Than  and  as  sometimes  govern  the  infinitive  mood;  as,  "  An  ob- 
ject so  high  as  to  fe  invisible." 

RULE  XXIY. 

The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is 
frequently  put  as  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb, 
or  the  object  of  an  active- transitive  verb;  as, 
u  To  play  is  pleasant;  Boys  lo\e  to  play;  That 
warm  climates  shorten  life,  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose; He  does  not  consider  how  near  he  ap- 
proaches to  his  end." 
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Notf..   7b,  the  sign   of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  sometimes  proper!} 
omitted;  as,  "1  heard  him  say  it;"  instead  of,  "to  say  it" 

RULE  XXY. 

The  verbs  which  follow  bid,  dare*  need,  make, 
see,  hear,  feel,  help,  let,  §"c.  are  in  the  infinitive 
mood  without  the  sign  to  prefixed;  as,  "He  bids 
me  come;  I  dare  engage;  Let  me  go;  Help  me 
do  it;"  i.  e.  to  come,  to  go,  to  do  it,  £f  c. 

False  Syntax'. 

Bid  him  to  come. 

He  durst  not  to  do  it  without  permission. 
Hear  him  to  read  his  lesson. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  conduct,  which  makes  us  to 
approve  the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other. 

It  is  better  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal. 
I  wish  him  not  wrestle  with  his  happiness. 

RULE  XXYI. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the 
verbs  have  from  which  thev  are  derived;  as  "I 
saw  the  tutor  instructing  his  -pupils. 

Note.  The  present  participle  with  the  definite  article  the  before 
it,  becomes  a  noun,  and  mast  have  the  preposition  of  after  it.  The 
and  of  must  both  be  used  or  both  be  omitted;  as,  "  By  the  obserr- 
insc  of  truth,  you  will  command  respect;  or,  By  observing  truth," 
kc. 

False  Syntax. 

Note.  We  can  not  be  wise  and  good  without  the  taking 
pains  for  it. 

The  changing  time*  and  seasons,  the  removing  and  set- 
ting up  kings,  belong  to  Providence  alone. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar  oy  observing  of  which 
you  may  avoid  mistakes. 

RULE  XXVIL 

The  present  participle  refers  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun,  denoting  the  subject  or  actor;  as,  "I 
see  a  boy  running." 

RULE  XXVIII. 

The  perfect  participle  belongs,  like  s.n  fcdj 
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tlve,  to  some   noun  or  pronoun,  expressed  or 
understood;  as,  "I  saw  the  boy  abused." 

Note  1.  Participles  of  neuter  verbs  have  the  same  case  after  them 
as  before  them;  as,  "  Pontius  Pilate  being  Governour  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  being  Tdrareh"  &c. 

2.  A  participle  with  its  adjuncts,  may  sometimes  be  considered 
as  a  substantive  or  participial  phrase,  which  phrase  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition;  as,  "Taking 
from  another  without  his  knowledge  or  assent,  is  called  stealing-;  He 
studied  to  avoid  expressing  himself  too  severely,-  1  can  not  fail  of  having; 
money,  &c.;  By  promising  much  and  performing  but  little,  we  become 
despicable." 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  imperfect  tense  of  irregular  verbs, 
are  sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that  they 
be  not  indiscriminately  used.  It  is  frequently  said,  '  he  begun,'  for 
'he  began;'  *  He  run,*  for  'he  ran;'  'He  come,' for  'he  came;'  the 
participles  being  here  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  tense;  and  much, 
more  frequently  is  the  imperfect,  tense  employed  in  stead  of  the  par- 
ticiple; as,  'I  had  wrote,'  for  'I  had  written;'  '  I  was  chose,'  for  '1 
was  chosen;'  '1  have  eat,'  for  'I  have  eaten.'  'He  would  have 
spoke;' — spoken.     'He  overrun  his  guide;' — overran.     'The  sun  had 


rose;' — risen. 


False  Spit  ax. 


I  seen  him.     I  have  saw  many  a  one. 

j 

Seen  is  improper,  the  perfect  participle  being  used  instead  of  the 
imperfect  tense  'of  the  verb.  It  ought  to  be,  "I  saw  him,"  accord- 
ing to  Note  3.  Have  savj  is  also  erroneous,  the  imperfect  tense  be- 
ing1 employed  instead  of  the  perfect  participle.  The  perfect  tense  of 
a  verb  is  formed  by  ccmibiniug  the  auxiliary  hove  with  its  perfect  par- 
ticiple; therefore  the  sentence  should  be  written  thus,  MIhaye#een 
many  a  one:'*  Note  3. 

Note  3.     lie  done  me  no  harm,  for  I  had  wrote  my  letter 

before  he  came  home. 

Mad  not  that  misfortune  befel  mv  cousin,  he  would  have 

wont  to  Europe  long  ago. 

The  sun  hud  already  arose,  when  I  began  my  journey. 
Since  the  work  is  began,  it  must  be  prosecuted. 
The  French  language  is  spoke  in  every  state  in  Europe, 
He  writes  as  the  best  authors  would  have  wrote,  had 

they  writ  on  the  same  subject. 

RULE  XXIX. 

Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives, 
and  other  adverbs;  as,  "  A  very  good  pen  twites- 
extremely  well;  By  living  temperately.  &c. 
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Note  1.  Adverbs  are  generally  set  before  adjectives  or  adverbs, 
after  verbs,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  the  verb;  as,  "He  made  a 
very  sensible  discourse,  and  was  attentively  heard." 

2.  When  the  qualifying"  word  which  follows  a  verb,  expresses 
quality,  it  must  be  an  adjective,  but  when  it  expresses  manner,  an 
adverb  should  be  used;  as,  "  She  looks  cold;  She  looks  coldly  on  him; 
He  feefe  warm;  He  feels  warmly  the  insult  offered  to  him."  If  the 
verb  to  be  can  be  substituted  for  the  one  employed,  an  adjective 
should  follow,  and  not  an  adverb;  as,  "She  looks  [is]  cold;  the  hay 
smells  [is]  sweet,-  The  fields  look  [are]  green,-  The  apples  taste  [are1; 
smtF;  The  wind  blows  [is]  fresh. " 

False  Syntax. 

Note  1.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore 
to  remonstrate. 

He  was  pleasing  not  often,  because  he  was  vain. 

These  things  should  be  never  separated. 

We  may  happily  live,  though  our  possessions  are  small. 

RULE  XXX. 

«,  Two  negatives  destroy  one  another,  or  are 
equivalent  to  an  affirmative;  as,  "Such  things 
are  not  uncommon;"  that  is,  they  are  common. 

Note.  When  one  of  the  two  negatives  employed,  is  joined  to 
another  \yorcL  it  forms  a  pleasing  and  delicate  variety  of  expression ,- 
as,  "  iiis  language,  though  inelegant,  is  not  ^grammatical;"  that  is, 
it  is  grammatlc  ti 

But,  as  two  negatives,  by  destroying*  each  other,  express  an  affirma- 
tive, they  should  not  be  used  when  we  wish  to  convey  a  negative 
meaning:,  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  inaccurate:  "I  can 
'ioi  by  ne  means  allow  him  what  his  argument  must  prove."  It  should 
*tCf  "I  can  not  by  any  means,"  &c.  or,  "I  can  by  no  means." 

*  False  Syntax. 

Xotc,  2d  part.     I  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 
t  did  not  see  nobody  there.     Nothing  nevtr  effects  her. 
Be  honest,  nor  take  no  shape  nor  semblance  of  disguise. 
There  can  not  be  nothing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 
Precept  nor  disci pline  is  not  so  forcible  as  example. 

RULE  XXXI. 

Prepositions   govern  the  objective   case;  as, 
i%<He  went  from  Utica  to  Rome,  and  then  pas? 
*kd  through  Rediield." 

False  Syntax. 

Bach  is  accountable  for  hisself 
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Tbcy  settled  it  among  theirselves. 
It  is  not  I  who  he  is  displeased  with. 
Who  did  you  go  with? 
Who  did  you  receive  instruction  from? 

RULE  XXXII. 

Home ,  and  nouns  signifying  distance,  time 
when,  how  long,  &c.  are  generally  governed  by 
a  preposition  understood;  as,  "  The  horse  ran 
a  mile;  He  came  home  last  June;  My  friend 
lived  four  years  at  college;"  that  is,  ran  through 
the  space  of  a.  mile;  or,  ran  over  a  space  called  sl 
mile;  to  his  home  in  last  June;  during  four 
years,  &c. 

Note  1.  The  prepositions  to  arid  for  are  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  protiouns;  as,  "Give  [to]  raeabook;  Get  [fbr]  him  soma 
paper." 

2.  To  or  unto  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  understood  after  like 
and  unlike,-  as,  "He  is  like  [unto]  his  brother;  She  is  unlike  [to] 
him."  Others  consider  this  mode  of  expression  an  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  maintain  that  like  governs  the  objective  following  it. 

3.  Nouns  signifying  extension,  duration,  or  value,  are  used  without 
a  governing  word;  as,  "  The  Ohio  is  one  thousand  miles  long;  She  is 
ten  years  old;  My  hat  is  worth  five  dollars."    These  are  anomalies 
-See  page  138. 

RULE  XXXIII. 

Conjunctions  connect  nouns  and  pronouns  in 
the  same  case;  as,  "The  master  taught  her  and 
me  to  write;  He  and  she  are  associates." 

False  Syntax. 

My  brother  and  him  are  grammarians. 
You  and  me  enjoy  great  privileges. 
Him  and  I  went  to  the  city  in  company;  But  John  and 
him  returned  without  me 

Between  you  and  I  there  is  a  great  disparity  of  year.-, 

RULE  XXXIV. 

Conjunctions  generally  connect  verbs  of  like 
snoods  and  tenses;  as,  "  If  thou  sincerely  desire. 
and  earnestly  pursue  virtue,  she  will  assuredly 
he  found  by  thee,  and  prove  a  rich  reward. ■' 
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Note  1.  "When  different  moods  and  tenses  are  connected  by  con- 
junctions, th«  nominative  must  be  repeated;  as,  "He  may  return,  but 
he,  will  not  tarry." 

2.  Conjunctions  implying  contingency  or  doubt,  require  the  sub- 
junctive mood  after  them;  as,  "i/"he  siudu,he  will  improve."     See' 
pages  112,  119,  and  130. 

3.  The  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether,  and  lent,  gen- 
erally require  the  subjunctive  mood  after  them. 

4.  Conjunctions  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature,  implying1  no 
ioubt,  require  the  indicative  mood;  as,  "iAs  virtue  advances,  so  vice 
recedes." 

False  Syntase: 

Bid  he  not  tell  me  his  fault,  and  entreated  me  to  forgive 
aim? 

Professing  regard,  and  to  act  differently,  discover  a  base 
mind. 

Note  1,   He  has  gone  home»jiiit  may  return. 

The  attorney  executed  t^ejfdeed,  but  will  write  no  more. 

Note  2.  I  shall  walk  to-day,  unless  it  rains. 

If  he  acquires  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind. 

RULE  XXXV. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  following  the  conjunction 
than,  as,  or  but,  is  nominative  to  a  verb,  or  gov- 
erned by  a  verb  or  preposition,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood: as,  "Thou  art  wiser  than  I  \jim"~\ 
"I  saw  nobody  but  [I saiv~]  him." 

Note  1.  The  conjunction  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  such,  ma- 
ny, or  same,  is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  a  relative  pro- 
noun,- as,  "Let  such  as  presume  to  advise  others,"  S:c.  that  is,  Let 
them  who,  kc.     See  page  95. 

2.  An  ellipsis  or  omission  of  some  words  is  frequently  admitted, 
which  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  in  order  to  parse  grammatically; 
as,  "  Wo  is  me:  that  is,  to  me;  To  sleep  all  night;  i.  e.  through  all  the 
night:  He  has  gone  a  journey;  i.  e.  on  a  journey;  They  walked  a 
league;  i.  e.  over  a  space  culled  a  league." 

3.  When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  sense,  or  weak-. 
•  en  its  force,  they  must  be  expressed. 

4.  In  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  words  that  relate  to  each  other, 
we  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  sen- 
tences which  they  connect:  all  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  corres- 
pond to  each  other,  and  a  regular  and  clear  construction  throughc 
should  be  carefully  preserved. 

False  Syntax 

They  are  much  greater  gainer9  than  me, 
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Exercises. — As  a  companion  he  was  severe  and  satirical;  as  a  friend 
captious  and  dangerous.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms  in  sum- 
mer there  will  be  no  beauty  and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement  manhood  will  be  contemptible  and 
old  age  miserable. 

RULE  10.  When  a  simple  member  stands  as  the  object 
of  a  preceding  verb,  and  its  verb  may  be  changed  into  the 
infinitive  mood,  the  comma  is  generally  omitted;  as,  "I  sup- 
pose he  is  at  res/,*"  changed,  "  I  suppose  him  to  be  at  rest." 

But  when  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive mood,  which,  by  transposition,  may  be  made  the 
nominative  case  to  it,  the  verb  to  be  is  generally  separated 
from  the  infinitive  by  a  comma;  as,  "  The  most  obvious  rem- 
edy is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men;" 
' 'The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection, 
is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 

Exercises. — They  believed  he  was  dead.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  the  man.  I  knew  she  was  still  alive.  The  greatest  misery  is  to 
be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts.  The  greatest  misery  that  we  can 
endure  is  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 

NOTES. 

1.  When  a  conjunction  is  separated  by  a  phrase  or  member  from 
the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase  appears  to 
require  a  comma  at  each  extremity;  as,  "They  set  out  earl}",  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined  place."  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  generally  followed  by  our  best  writers;  as,  "If 
thou  seek  th?  Lord,  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake  him, 
he  will  cast  thee  off  forever;"  "But  if  the  parts  connected  are  not 
short,  a  comma  may  be  inserted." 

2.  Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  having  a  common  depend- 
ence, and  succeeding  one  another,  are  divided  by  commas;  as,  "To 
relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent, 
to  reward  the  deserving,  are  humane  and  noble  employments." 

3.  A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observation,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  marked  with  a  comma;  as, 
*•"  It  hurts  a  man's  pride  to  say,  I  do  not  know"  "Plutarch  calls  lying, 
the  vice  of  slaves." 

4.  When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  with 
some  marked  variety,  they  must  be  distinguished  by  a  comma;  as, 

"Tho'  deep,  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
"Strong,  without  rage,-  without  o'er/lowing,  full." 
"  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  ere  often  found,  not  only 
in  union  with,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  views  and  conduct  of  one 
another.3' 

Sometimes  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  preposition  agrees, 
is  single,  the  comma  may  be  omitted;  as,  "Many  states  were  in  alli- 
ance with,  and  under  the  protection  of  Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restrictions  apply,  when  two  or  more  nouns 
refer  to  the  same  preposition;  as,  "  He  was  composed,  both  under-. 
16 
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the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach,  of  a.  cruel  and  lingering  death.2' 
"He  was  not  only  the  king,  but  the  father  of  his  people." 

5.  The  words  "as,  thus,  nay,  so,  hence,  again,  first,  scondly,  former- 
ly, now,  lastly,  once  more,  above  all,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  next  place, 
in  short,"  and  all  other  words  and  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  must  gen- 
erally be  separated  from  the  context  by  a  comma;  as,  "Remember  1 
thy  best  friend;  formerly,  the  supporter  of  thy  infancy;  now,  the  guar-  I 
dian  of  thy  youth;"  "He  feared  want;  hence,  he  over-valued  riches^' 
"So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away,"  &c.  "Again,  we  must  have  food  and 
clothing;"  "Finally,  let  us  conclude." 

The  foregoing  rules  and  examples  are  sufficient,  it  is  pre-  I 
sumed,  to  suggest  to  the  learner,  in  all  ordinary  instances,  * 
the  proper  place  for  inserting  the  comma;  but  in  applying 
them,  great  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  length  and  meaning  ; 
of  the  clauses,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  one 
another. 

SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compound  sentence 
into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely  connected  as  those 
which  are  separated  by  a  comma,  nor  yet  so  little  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  as  those  which  are  distinguished  by  a  ; 
colon. 

RULE  1.  When  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence 
does  not  of  itself  give  complete  sense,  but  depends  on  the 
following  clause,  and  sometimes  when  the  sense  of  that 
member  would  be  complete  without  the  concluding  one,  the 
semicolon  is  used;  as  in  the  following  examples:  "As  the 
desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according  to  reason, 
improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  species:  so,  nothing  is 
more  destructive  to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  folly;"  "The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his 
own  approbation;  the  fool,  when  he  gains  the  applause  of 
those  around  him;"  4i  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface;  but 
pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." 

Exercises.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path  that  of  false- 
hood is  a  perplexing  maze.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and  1 
friendship  hell  of  fierceness  and  animosity.  As  there  is  a  worldly  hap- 
piness which  God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery  as 
there  are  worldly  honours  which  in  his  estimation  are  reproach  so 
there  is  a  worldly  wisdom  which  in  his  sight  is  foolishness. 

But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

RULE  2.  When  an  example  is  introduced  to  illustrate 
a  rule  or  proposition;  the  semicolon  may  be  used  before  the 
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conjunction  as;  as  in  the  following  instance:  Prepositions 
govern  the  objective  case;  as,  "She  gave  the  book  to  him/* 

Note.  In  instances  like  the  above,  many  respectable  pimctui^ts  em- 
ploy the  colon,  instead  of  the  semicolon. 

COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or  more 
parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are  separated  by  , 
semicolon  $  but  not  so  independent  as  separate,  distinct  sen 
tehees. 

RULE  1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  ii 
itself,  but  followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  subject,  the  colon  may  be  properly 
employed:  as,  "Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate  her- 
self from  the  consequences  of  guilt:  the  gospel  revealed  the 
pLn  of  divine  interposition  and  aid.5'  '*  Great  w  oiks  are 
performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by  perseverance:  yonder 
palace  was  raised  by  single  stones:  vet  you  see  its  height 
and  spaciousness." 

Exercises.  The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquility  arc  vice  super- 
stition and  idleness  vice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad 
passions  superstition  which  tills  it  with  imaginary  terrours  idleness 
which  loads  it  with  tcdiousness  and  disgust. 

When  we  look  forward  into  the  year  which  is  beginning  what  do 
we  behold  there  All  my  brethren  is  a  blank  to  our  view  a  dark  un- 
known presents  itself. 

RULE  2.  When  a  semicolon  has  preceded,  or  more  than 
one,  and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark 
the  connecting  or  concluding  sentiment,  the  colon  should 
be  applied:  as,  '•  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven;  an  almighty  governour,  stretching  forth  his 
arm  to  punish  or  reward:  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous  hereafter,  and  of  indignation 
And  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked:  these  are  the  considera- 
tions which  overawe  the  world,  which  support  integrity, 
and  check  guilt." 

PEPJOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete,  and  so  independent  as  not 
to  be  connected  with  the  one  which  follows  it,  a  period 
should  be  inserted  at  its  close;  as,  "Fear  God."  "Hon- 
onr  the  patriot."     A; Respect  virtue." 

In  the  use  of  many  of  the  pauses,  there  is  a  diversity  oi 
practice  among  our  best  writers  and  grammarians.     Com- 
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pound  sentences  connected  by  conjunctions,  are  sometime* 
divided  by  the  period;  as,  4* Recreations,  thougli  they  may 
be  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  government  to  keep 
them  within  a  due  and  limited  province.  But  such  as  are 
of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be  governed, 
but  to  be  banished  from  every  well-regulated  mind." 

The  period  should  follow  every  abbreviated  word;  as, 
"A.  D.  N.Tfc^U.  S.   Va.  Md.  Viz.  Col.  Mr." 

DASH. 

The  Dash,  though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
where  the  sentence  breaks  oft' abruptly;  where  a  significant 
pause  is  required;  or  where  there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in 
the  sentiment;  as,  tw  If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected 
once — but,  oh!  how  fallen!  how  degraded!"  "If  acting 
conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator; — if  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind  around  us; — if  securing  our  own  happi- 
ness;— -are  objects  of  the  highest  moment:  then  we  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  great  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  virtue." 

A  dash  following  a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause  is  to  be 
greater  than  if  the  stop  were  alone;  and  when  used  by  it 
self,  requires  a  pause  of  such  a  length  as  the  sense  only 
ran  determine. 

"  Here  lies  the  great— false  marble,  where? 
"Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

INTERROGATION  POINT. 


The  note  of  interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence;  as,  "Who  adorned  the  heavens  with 
such  exquisite  beauty?" 

Note.  The  interrogative  point  should  not  be  employed  in  cases 
where  it  is  only  said,  that  a  question  has  been  asked;  as,  "The  Cy- 
prians asked  me,  why  I  wept.5'  / 

EXCLAMATION  POINT. 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  applied  to  expressions  of  sud- 
den emotion,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c.  and  sometimes  to  in- 
vocations and  addresses;  as,  "How  much  vanity  in  the 
pursuits  of  men!"  "What  is  more  amiable  than  virtue!" 
"My  friend!  this  conduct  amazes  me!"  "Hear  me.  0 
Lord!  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great!*' 
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PARENTHESIS. 

A  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  useful  remark, 
which  may  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  grammatical  con- 
struction? as,  "To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save 
a  few  letters  (for  what  is  a  name  besides?)  from  oblivion. " 

4  *  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
•'Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

Note.  The  parenthesis  generally  denotes  a  moderate  depression  of 
the  voice,  and,  as  the  parenthetical  marks  do  not  supply  the  place  of  a 
point,  the  clause  should  be  accompanied  with  every  stop  which  the 
sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  characters  were  not  used. 
It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  point  which  the  member 
has,  that  precedes  it;  as,  "He  loves  nobly,  (I  speak  of  friendship,)  who 
is  not  jealous  when  he  has  partners  of  love." 

"Or  why  so  long-  (in  life  if  long-  can  be) 
"Lent  Ileav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me?" 

Parentheses,  however,  containing-  interrogations  or  exclamations, 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule;  as,  "If  I  grant  this  request,  (and  who 
could  refuse  it')  I  shall  secure  his  esteem  and  attachment." 

APOSTROPHE  AND  QUOTATION. 

The  Apostrophe  is  used  to  abbreviate  a  word,  and  also 
to  mark  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun;  as,  "His,  for  it  is; 
t ho9, for  thtkigh;  o'er,  for  over;"  "A  mail's  poverty." 

A  Quotation  marks  a  sentence,  taken  in  the  author's  own 
language;  as,  "The proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

When  an  author  represents  a  person  as  speaking,  the 
language  of  that  person  should  be  designated  by  a  quota- 
tion; as,  At  my  coming  in.  he  said,  "You  and  the  physician 
are  came  too  late. "  A  quotation  contained  within  another, 
should  be  distinguished  by  two  single  commas;  as,  "Always 
remember  this  ancient  maxim:  'Know  thyself.'  " 

Directions  for  using  Capital  Letters. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  capital, 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

2.  Proper  names,  the  appellations  of  the  Deity,  &c. ;  as, 
"James,  Cincinnati,  the  Andes,  Huron;"  "  God,  Jehovah, 

-the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  Providence,  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

3.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  the  titles  of 
books,  nouns  which  are  used  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  the 
pronoun  /and  the  interjection  0,  and  every  line  in  poetry; 
as,  '"American,  Grecian,  English,  French;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book,  Percival's  Poems;  I  write;  Hear,  0  earth!" 

16* 
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FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

Figures  of  Speech  may  be  described  as  that  language 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. They  generally  imply  some  departure  from  simpli- 
city of  expression;  and  exhibit  ideas  in  a  manner  more  vi- 
vid and  impressive,  than  could  be  done  by  plain  language. 
Figures  have  been  commonly  divided  into  two  great  clas- 
ses: Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  of  Thought. 

Figures  of  Words  are  called  Tropes,  and  consist  in  a 
word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  differ- 
ent from  its  original  meaning;  so  that  by  altering  the  word, 
we  destroy  the  figure. 

When  we  say  of  a  person,  that  he  has  a  fine  taste,  in  wines,  the 
word  taste  is  used  in  its  common,  literal  sense;  but  when  we  say,  he 
Jias  a  fine  taste  for  painting1,  poetry,  or  musick,  we  use  the  word  figu- 
ratively. "A  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity,"^ 
simple  language;  but  when  it  is  said,  "To  the  upright  there  ariseth 
light  in  darkness,"  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative 
style:  light  is  put  in  the  place  of" comfort,  and  darhiess  is  used  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  adversity. 

In  Figures  of  Thought,  the  words  are  used  in  their  prop- 
er and  literal  sense.  The  figure  consists  in  the  turn  of 
thought;  as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  interrogations,  a- 
postrophes,  and  comparisons. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  figures: 

1.  A  Metaphor  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  or,  it  is  a  comparison  in  an 
abridged  form. 

When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  "That  he  upholds  the  state 
like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,"  I  fairly 
make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  minister,  "  That  he  is 
the  pillar  of  state,"  the  word  pillar  becomes  a  metaphor.  In  the 
latter  construction,  the  comparison  between  the  minister  and  a  pillar, 
is  made  in  the  mind;  but  it  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  thati 
denote  comparison. 

Metaphors  abound  in  all  writings.  In  the  scriptures  they  may  be 
found  in  vast  variety.  Thus,  our  blessed  Lord  is  called  a  vine,  a  lamb, 
a  lion,  8cc. :  and  men,  according  to  their  different  dispositions,  are 
styled  wolves,  sheep,  dogs,  serpents,  vipers,  &c. 

2.  An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  con- 
tinued; or,  it  is  several  metaphors  so  connected  together  in 
sense,  as  frequently  to  form  a  kind  of  parable  or  fable.  It 
differs  from  a  single  metaphor,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
cluster  on  the  vine  differs  from  a  single  grape. 

The  following  is  a  fine  example  of  an  allegory,  taken  from  the 
80th.  psalm;  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under  the 
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image  of  a  vine:  "Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast 
cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it; 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and 
her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedsr- 
es,  so  that  all  they  who  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her'  The  boar  out 
of  the:  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour 
it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  C  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heav- 
en, and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine!" 

3.  A  Simile  or  Comparison  is  when  the  resemblance 
between  two  objects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  cxpres- 
sect  m  form. 

Thus,  we  use  a  simile;  when  we  say,  "The  actions  of  princes  are 
like  those  great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  but 
their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few."  "As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people."  "The  mu- 
sick  of  Caryl  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the  soul." 

"The  Assyrian  came  down,  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
"And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold; 
"And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
"When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Gullilee." 

4.  A  Metonymy  is  where  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect, 
or  the  effect  for  the  cause;  the  container  for  the  thing  con- 
tained; or  the  sijrn  for  the  thing  signified. 

When  we  say,  "They  read  Milton"  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect; 
meaning  "Milton's  works."  "Gray  hairs  should  be  respected:"  here 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause;  meaning  by  "gray  hairs,"  old  age, 
which  produces  gray  hairs.  In  the  phrase,  "The. kettle  boils,"  the 
container  is  substituted  for  the  thing  contained.  "He  addressed  the 
chair,"  that  is,  the  person  in  the  chair. 

o.  Synecdoche  oh  Comprehension.  When  the  whole 
is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole;  a  genus  for  a  spe- 
cies, or  a -species  for  a  genus;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant, 
the  figure  is  called  a  Synecdoche. 

Thus,  "A  fleet  of  twenty  sail,-  instead  of,  ships.  "The  horse  is  a 
noble  animal;"  "The  dog  is  a  faithtul  creature;"  here  an  individual  is 
put  for  the  species.  We  sometimes  use  the  "head"  for  the  person, 
and  the  "waves"  for  the  sea. 

6.  Personification  or  Prosopopoeia  is  that  figure  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
When  we  say,  "the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,"  or,  "the  earth 
smiles  with  plenty;"  when  we  speak  of  "ambition's  being 
restless,"  or,  "a  disease's  being  deceitful;"  such  expres- 
sions show  the  facility,  with  which  the  mind  can  accommo- 
date the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate. 
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The  following  ate  fine  examples  of  this  figure: 
"CheerM  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles:" 
"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be  gladfor  them:  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.*' 

7.  Ax  Apostrophe  is  an  address  to  some  person,  either 

absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present  and  listening  To  us. 
'Die  address  is  frequently  made  to  a  personified  object;  as, 
"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  death!  where  is  thy 
sting?  O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?" 

"  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  0  maid  of  Ini store;  bend  thy 
fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills,  when 
it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven." 

8.  Antithesis.  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resem- 
blance, antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or  opposition,  of  two  ob- 
jects. 

Examples,-  "If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to  increase 
his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

"  Tho'  deep,  yet  clear;  tho,  g-entle,  yet  not  dull; 
"Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erftowing,  full." 

9.  Hyperbole  or  Exaggeration  consists  in  magnifying 
an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  "As  switt  as  the 
wind;  as  white  as  the  snow;  as  slow  as  a  snail:"  and  the 
like,  are  extravagant  hyperboles. 

"I  saw  their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir; 
his  shield,  the  rising  moon;  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist 
on  the  hill." 

10.  Vision  is  produced,  when,  in  relating  something  that 
is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe  it  as  actual- 
ly passing  before  our  eyes. 

11.  Interrogation.  The  literal  use  of  interrogation, 
is  to  ask  a  question:  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved, 
whatever  they  would  affirm  or  deny  with  great  earnestness, 
they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to  Balak:  "The  Lord  is  not  man, 
that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath 
he  said  it?  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken  it?  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good  ?" 

12.  Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotion,  such 
as  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like. 

"O  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  way  -faring  men!-"" 

13.  Irony  is  expressing1  Ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  our  thoughts;  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force 
to  our  remarks. 

14.  Amplification  or  Climax  consists  in  heightening 
all  the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  We  de- 
sire to  place  in  a  strong  light. 
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SYNTAX. 

Corrections  of  the  False  Syntax  arranged  under  the  Rules 

and  Notes. 

Rule  4.  Frequent  commission  of  sin  hardens  men  in  it.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken,  8cc. — is  seldom  found.  The  sincere  are,  he. — is 
happy.  What  avail,  he. — Disappointments  sink — the  renewal  of  hope 
gives,  he. — is  without  limit,  has  been  conferred  upon  us — Thou  canst 
not  heal — but  thou  mayst  dot  &c. — consists  the  happiness,  &c, — Who 
iouchedst,  or  didst  touch  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

Note  1 .  And  will  thou  never  be  to  Heaven  resigned. — And  -who  had 
great  abilities,  &c. — 

Note-  2.  Are  peace  and  honour, — was  controversy. 

Rule  7.  Them  that  you  visited. — him  that  was  mentioned. — he  who 
preached  repentance,  he. — tliey  who  died. — he  who  succeeded. 

Rule  8.  Time  and  tide  wait,  &c. — remove  mountains, — are  both  un- 
certain;— dwell  with,  Sec. — affect  the  mind,  &c. — What  signify  the 
council  and  care,  Sec. — are  now  perished. — Why  are  whiteness  and 
coldness,  Sic. — bind  them  continually,  &c. — render  their  possessor, 
he. 

Rule  9.  is  the  same  in  idea; — is  in  the  porphyry; — is  remarkable, 
&c. — which  moves  merely  as  it  is  moved. — affects  us,  he. — Man's  hap- 
piness or  misery  is,  in  a  great  measure  he.  for  it  may  be,  he . 

Rule  10.  The  nation  is  powerful. — The  fleet  was  seen,  &c. — The 
church  has,  he. — is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object,  he. — it  is  feeble. 

Rule  11.  My  people  do,  he. — The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  plea- 
sure as  their,  he. — were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  they  have  re- 
ferred, Sec. — The  people  rejoice — give  them  sorrow. 

Rule  12.  Homer's  works  are,  he. — Asa's  heart.  James  Hart's  book. 

Note  1.  It  was  the  men,  women,  and  children's  lot,  he.  or,  It  ivas 
the  lot  of  the  men,  women,  and  children. — Peter,  John,  and  An- 
drew's, he. 

Note  2.  This  is  Campbell 'the  poet's  production;  or,  The  production 
of  Campbell,  &c. — The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's  the  mercer  and 
haberdasher. 

Note  4.  The  pupil's  composing,  &c. — rule's  being  observed. — of  the 
president's  neglecting  to  lay  it  before  the  council. 

Rule  13.  Of  his  audience. — put  it  on  Jacob. — sprinkle  them — and 
they  shall,  Sec. — of  his  reputation. 

Note.  You  ivere  blamed;  you  were  worthy — where  ivere  you* — how 
far  were  you ? 

Rule  14.  Who  hast  been,  Sic.  who  is  the  sixth  that  has  lost  Ms  life 
bv  this  means. 

Who  all  my  sense  confincdst;  or,  didst  confine. 

Note.  And  broughtest  him  forth  out  of  Ur. 

Rule  16.  They  to  whom  much  is  given,  he. — with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate, Sic. — whom  I  greatly  respect,  &c. — whom  we  ought  to  love, 
and  to  whom,  &c. — They  whom  conscience,  &c. — With  whom  did 
you  walk? — wlwm  did  you  see? — To  whom  did  you  give  the  book? 
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Rrxz  17.  Wl  John  those  books*     We. — him  wbo  Eves  in 

ri  <re*    — ! ' .  brother  and  he. — She  ar. 
Rcxr  18:   Sote  2.    Thirty fan;.— twenty fed.— one  hundred  jfc&- 

&  He    ought  a  pair  of  n<r*r  shoes. — piece  of  elegant  fnruitme. 
— pair  at  Jhte  horses. — tract  atpwr  land. 

Are  still  more  dipcuk  fa  he  canptLeuduL — most  dmbtful, 
or  precari'-ui  way,  &c — TSa  model  tames  newrr  jrrfextitm  then  any  L 
KrLEl  1 not  sort:— Mee two  Lour-  —  J  :.U  kind,  kc— He 

saw  one /warn,  or  more  /Am  ewe^  enter  n. 

- Side  2.  Better  than  himself. — is  so  small; — his  station  may  be,  is 
b  nmd  by  the  la*  - 

5e  3.  On  each  side.    .    — *.ook  each  bis  censer. 

20.   1J~hi>rn  Sdtbei  — Ion  who  were  dead,  Ice — They 

.--a  opulence, — tdkn»  luxury,  fee. — //>*  and  faern  we  know,  kc. 

—  '  •      -  k|  — my  brother  and  hc,  6Jt. — Whom  dad 

■  "  —  -    :tt£c£»he,kc 
Rclx  21.  It  is  I. — If  I  were  he. — it  is  ht  indeed. — Whom  do  yon, 
—  Who  don.  kc. — and  vcho  say  ye,   .      -  -  ichom  do  you  xn> 

rhtoharebe:     —  ^ut  you  kne-r  ti»at  it  was  ke. 

Rrxx  25.  Bid  him  cmu- — durst  not  do  it. — Hear  him  rfnd,  if:. — 
makes  ns  apprmr  and  nj&Z,  &c — better  to  live — tsan  fa  onthve,  &c 
Rrxz  25:  .        — rhc  taking  of  pa.  &>:  or,  without  taking  pains,  I 
— T  —the  removing  and  setting'  up  cfking*. 

f  me, — I  had  initial.— he 
htfalkm  my  cousin, — he  would  have  4^-r.— airesdy  risen.— is 
\sfpoken.— w»_  :.— bad  they  n 

RrxaiS:  i&fc  1.  It  cm,  not,  ikenfon,  be,  &c— he  was  not  c^en 
pleasing-.— sboaid  art-  jsrate*  e  hasipibe,  &c 

Lmt  knew  cn¥  thi*?.-  or,  I  fawr  nodung,  fcc 

—  - 1  not  see  c  —       -«:ng-  «rr  affects. 
—                                            ]ance,  kc. — Tuerecm  be  nothing,  he. 

— - '  dphne  is  so  forcible  as  example. 

i31.  }  -  vjvsebxt-— vrth  tchmx  be  is,  &c^- 

n&Mi  — .        i  acfaesf  <Ld  vou  receive  instruction .* 

Rr  -  and  he,  5tc—  Ycc  and  ^  ifc—  J3fe  and  L— 

ji  and  ht,  &  ren  you  and  7 . 

E~  .  -'     -  _•  ;-.-: 

.  Me  1.  Bat  L:  r.  —but  A<  will  write  no  more. 

Jvxii  1.   Unless  it  nan.     if  be  tiopiirt  rich.  . 
Rru  3i  Than  /-as  well  as  *«,— than  they.— but  It— but  le 

but  them  who  had  gone  astray. 
Fnmmiemmw  Fmmm     —Him  who  is fioa  cterrirj,  £.'*.  —  < 
afl  the  happtne  Such  tr«/*,   E     -  rhe  enemies  tc£*a,  c?k- 

ar  ie  acbm  you  rt  - 

- 


-  '.muence  «:  wdl  net.— of  this 

world  often  choke.  —  T.-t*  that  honour^— and  /JhVy  that  despise. — 
I  intended  to  rd?  last  we  zAs,  Ivjk  fotsm  and  £cy  — very 

ztaJgtJiatJij  itvdm  paper. — where  I  *.ir  Joim  Q.   4i**i*^,  ita»  who. 

-:         the/r.rin^-jferf^rttL-  ^f  h%h-— * umon,-c 

pofaiesks.— I  have  son  him  fa  tdfcom  you  wrote,  -he  weald  have  esmt 
Sack,  ec    rdunxd,- vMdernazdi  the   afare,-Lt  -  .    -i-- 
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/, — thou  wilt  become. — is  not  properly  attended  to. — He  knev; 
— therefore,  to  fuive  done  it — than  the  title. — very  independently. — 

to  do. — my  friend's  entering. — is  the  best  specimen,  or  it  crimes 
nearer  perfection  than  any,  &c — blow  thern,  will  go,   kc. — Euch  of 
those  two  authors  has  his  merit- — Reason's  whole, — Ve  in. — strikes  the 
—  -arts  had. been  adjusted, — with  perfect  sj  inmetry. 

PUNCTUATION. 

COMMA. 

Corrections  of  the  exercises  in  Punctuation. 

RULE  1.  Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the 
human  hear*.     T.e  fnend  of  order  has  made  half  his  wa 
All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littlenc 

RULE  2.  The  indulgence  of  a  har>h  disposition,  is  the  introduction 
to  future  misery.  To  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a 
real  defect  in  character.     The  inter  e  of  evil  in  human  sot 

serves  to  e  ring  graces  and  virtues  of  die  gor 

RULE  3.  Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  objects.  Gen- 
tleness is,  in  truth,  the  avenue  to  mutual  e  ,-nt.  Y 
have  ja  r  I  -s.  Humility  and  knowledge,  with  p- 
excel  p  -  ranee,  under  costly  attire.  The  b  I  n  of- 
ten experienc-r  Advice  should  be  seasonably  ad- 
ministered. No  assumed  behaviour  can  always  hide  the-  real  char- 
acter. 

RULE  4.  Lord  jeen  tiurd  /place  in  all  g 

tions.     Gond  ~>  make  virtue  thy  chit: 

-tthouexr.  u  betrayer  of  innocence,  to  e 

vengeance''    Death,  ti  ,f  terrcurs,  chose  a  prime  min 

Hope,  the  balm  of  fife,  -  'is  under  era  -rtune.     C< 

cius,  the  g:  eminently  goo<  11  ^s 

*Aise.     The  patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  ti 

RULE  5.  Peace  of  mind  be    .  :d,  we  ma- 

tune.     To  enjoy  present  pleasure,  he  sacrificed  ms  future  ease  and 
reputation.     Hub  talents,  formed  for  great  enterprises,  coul  i 
-of  rendering  him  cor  oath  of  piety  and  virtue, 

i  with  a  fair  and  con-'  rit,  will  assuredly  lead  to  happines-;. 

All  mankind  compose  or.  led  under  the   eye  of  one 

tommon  Father. 
RULE  6.  We        r  lot  of  man,  m  c 

ity  of  *  rid.     S  y  contami:     - 

>ses  the  under  I  the  moral  feelin; 

and  degrades  man  from  :  in  cr^ 

Self-conceit,  presun .-  -  -  the   pi  i.   of 

y  a  youth.     H  s  is  ah  ;1  by  h  cle, 

and  his  elder  brother.  i  of  rirtoe  and  honour,  v. 

ed,  relied  upc  Const  .an- 

norous,  and  ha  l  never  be  at  a 

to  discern  .  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  rej 

its  of  reading,  v.r*       .  ,    .         -zing-,  are  the; 
tions  of  a  goo  .t.     T  -  vm- 

yed  in  doing  justly,  loving  n 
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God.     To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  comprehends  the 
whole  of  our  duty. 

In  our  health,  life,  possessions,  connexions,  pleasures,  there  are 
causes  of  decay  imperceptibly  working1.  Deliberate  slowly,  execute 
promptly.  An  idle,  trifling"  society,  is  near  akin  to  such  as  is  corrupt- 
ing. This  unhappy  person  had  been  seriously,  affectionately  admon- 
ished, but  in  vain. 

RULE  7.  How  much  better  it  is  to  get  wisdom  than  gold.  The 
friendships  of  the  world  can  exist  no  longer  than  interest  cements 
them.  Eat  what  is  set  before  you.  They  who  excite  envy,  will  easi- 
ly incur  censure.  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  miscon- 
strue the  roost  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together.  Many  of 
the  evils  which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the  world,  are  wholly  ima- 
ginary. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects  every 
object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its  fairest  colours.  In  that  unaf- 
fected civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  an  incompa- 
rable charm.  The  Lord,  whom  I  serve,  is  eternal.  This  is  the  man 
we  saw  yesterday. 

RULE  8.  Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  imny  bad  passions. 
True  friendship  will,  at  all  times,  avoid  a  rough  or  careless  behaviour. 
Health  and  peace,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few  friends,  sum  up  all 
the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity.  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent.  Intemperance  destroys 
the  strength  of  our  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds. 

RULE  9.  Asa  companion,  he  was  severe  and  satirical;  as  a  friend, 
captious  and  dangerous.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  sum- 
mer there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and 
old  age,  miserable. 

RULE  10.  They  believed  he  was  dead.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  the  man.  I  knew  she  was  still  alive.  The  greatest  misery  is,  to 
be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts.  The  greatest  misery  that  we  can 
endure,  is,  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 

SEMICOLON. 

RULE  1.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path;  that  of 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness 
and  friendship;  hell,  of  fierceness  and  animosity.  As  there  is  a 
worldly  happiness,  which  God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  dis- 
guised misery;  as  there  are  worldly  honours,  which,  in  his  estimation, 
are  a  reproach;  so,  there  is  a  worldly  wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is 
foolishness. 

But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

COLON. 

RULE  1.  The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity,  are  vice,  super- 
stition, and  idleness:  vice,  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with 
bad  passions;  superstition,  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrours;  idle- 
ness-, which  loads  it  with  tediousness  ?.nd  disgust. 

END. 
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Exercises.— As  a  companion  he  was  severe  and  satirical;  as  a  friend 
captious  and  dangerous.  If  the  spring-  put  forth  no  blossoms  in  sum- 
mer  there  will  be  no  beauty  and  in  autumn  no  fruit.  So  if  youth  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement  manhood  will  be  contemptible  and 
old  age  miserable. 

RULE  10.  When  a  simple  member  stands  as  the  object 
of  a  preceding  verb,  and  its  verb  may  be  changed  into  the 
infinitive  mood,  the  comma  is  generally  emitted; "as,  "I  sup- 
pose he  is  at  rest;"  changed,  "I  suppose  him  to  be  at  rest." 

But  when  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive mood,  which,  by  transposition,  may  be  made  the 
nominative  case  to  it,  the  verb  to  be  is  generally  separated 
from  the  infinitive  by  a  comma;  as,  "The  most  obvious  rem- 
edy is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men;" 
"The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection, 
is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with  bad  men." 

Exercises. — They  believed  he  was  dead.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  the  man.  I  knew  she  was  still  alive.  The  greatest  misery  is  to 
be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts.  The  greatest  misery  that  we  can 
endure  is  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 

NOTES. 

1.  When  a  conjunction  is  separated  by  a  phrase  or  member  from 
the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening-  phrase  appears  to 
require  a  comma  at  each  extremity;  as,  "  They  set  out  early,  and, 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined  place."  This 
rule,  however,  is  not  generally  followed  by  our  best  writers;  as,  "If 
thou  seek  the  Lord,  he  will  be  found  of  thee,  but  if  thou  forsake  him, 
he  will  cast  thee  off  forever;"  "But  if  the  parts  connected  are  not 
short,  a  comma  may  be  inserted." 

2.  Several  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  having  a  common  depend- 
ence, and  succeeding  one  another,  are  divided  by  commas;  as,  "To 
relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent, 
to  reward  the  deserving,  are  humane  and  noble  employments." 

3.  A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observation,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  marked  with  a  comma;  as, 
"It  hurts  a  man's  pride  to  say,  I  do  not  know,-"  "Plutarch  calls  lying, 
the  vice  of  slaves." 

4.  When  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  with 
some  marked  variety,  they  must  be  distinguished  by  a  comma;  as, 

"Tho'  deep,  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
"Strong,  without  rage,-  without  d'erjlcwing,  full." 
4i  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  found,  not  onJ.y 
in  union  with,  but  in  opposition  to,  the  views  and  conduct  of  one 
another." 

Sometimes  when  the  word  with  which  the  last  preposition  agrees, 
is  single,  the  comma  may  be  omitted;  as,  "Many  states  were  in  alli- 
ance with,  and  under  the  protection  o/Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restrictions  apply,  when  two  or  more  nouns 
jrefer  to  the  same  preposition;  as,  "  lie  was  composed,  both  under- 
16 
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the  threatening,  and  at  the  approach,  of  a.  cruel  and  lingering  death." 
**  He  was  not  only  the  king,  but  the  futJier  of  his  people." 

5.  The  words  "as,  thus,  nay,  so,  hence,  again,  first,  scondly,  former- 
ly, now,  lastly,  once  more,  above  all,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  next  place, 
in  short,"  and  all  other  words  and  phrases  of  the  same  kind,  must  gen- 
erally be  separated  from  the  context  by  a  comma;  ay  "Remember 
thy  best  friend;  formerly,  the  supporter  of  thy  infancy;  now,  the  guar- 
dian of  thy  youth;"  "He  feared  want;  hence,  he  over-valued  riches;" 
"iSb,  if  youth  be  trifled  away,"  &c.  "Again,  we  must  have  food  and 
clothing;"  "Finally,  let  us  conclude." 

The  foregoing  rules  and  examples  are  sufficient,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  suggest  to  the  learner,  in  all  ordinary  instances, 
the  proper  place  for  inserting  the  comma;  but  in  applying 
them,  great  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  length  and  meaning 
of  the  clauses,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  one 
another. 

SEMICOLON. 

The  semicolon  is  used  for  dividing  a  compound  sentence 
into  two  or  more  parts,  not  so  closely  connected  as  those 
which  are  separated  by  a  comma,  nor  yet  so  little  depend- 
ent on  each  other,  as  those  which  are  distinguished  bv  a 
colon. 

RULE  1.  When  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence 
does  not  of  itself  give  complete  sense,  but  depends  on  the 
following  clause,  and  sometimes  when  the  sense  of  that 
member  would  be  complete  without  the  concluding  one,  the 
semicoion  is  used;  as  in  the  following  examples:  *'As  the 
desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according  to  reason, 
improves  the  amiable  part  of  our  species;  so,  nothing  is 
more  destructive  to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity 
and  folly;"  "The  wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his 
own  approbation;  the  fool,  when  he  gains  the  applause  of 
those  around  him;"  "  Straws  swim  upon  the  surface;  but 
pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." 

Exercises.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path  that  of  false- 
hood is  a  perplexing  maze.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and 
friendship  hell  of  fierceness  and  animosity.  As  there  is  a  worldly  hap- 
piness which  God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  disguised  misery  as 
there  are  worldly  honours  which  in  his  eslimation  are  reproach  so 
there  is  a  worldly  wisdom  which  in  his  sight  is  foolishness. 

But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

RULE  2.  When  an  example  is  introduced  to  illustrate 
a  rule  or  proposition,  the  semicolon  may  be  used  before  the 
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conjunctions;  as  in  the  following  instance:  Prepositions 
govern  the  objective  case;  asn  "She  gave  the  book  to  him;" 

Note.  In  instances  like  the  above,  many  respectable  punctuists  em- 
ploy the  colon,  instead  of  the  semicolon. 

COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or  more 
parts,  less  connected  than  those  which  are  separated  by  a 
semicolon;  but  not  so  independent  as  separate,  distinct  sen- 
tences. 

RULE  1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in 
itself,  but  followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  fur- 
ther illustration  of  the  subject,  the  colon  may  be  properly 
employed:  as,  w4  Nature  felt  her  inability  to  extricate  her- 
self from  the  consequences  of  guilt:  the  gospel  revealed  the 
plan  of  divine  interposition  and  aid."  "Great  works  are 
performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by  perseverance:  yonder 
palace  was  raised  by  single  stones;  yet  you  see  its  height 
and  spaciousness." 

Exercises.  The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquility  are  vice  super- 
stition and  idleness  vice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad 
passions  superstition  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrours  idleness 
which  loads  it  with  tediousness  and  disgust. 

When  we  look  forward  into  the  year  which  is  beginning  what  do 
we  behold  there  All  my  brethren  is  a  blank  to  our  view  a  dark  un- 
known presents  itself. 

RULE  2.  When  a  semicolon  has  preceded,  or  more  than 
one,  and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark 
the  connecting  or  concluding  sentiment,  the  colon  should 
be  applied;  as,  "A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  voice 
from  heaven;  an  almighty  governour,  stretching  forth  his 
arm  to  punish  or  reward;  informing  us  of  perpetual  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous  hereafter,  and  of  indignation 
and  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked:  these  are  the  considera- 
tions which  overawe  the  world,  which  support  integrity, 
and  check  guilt." 

PERIOD- 

When  a  sentence  is  complete,  and  so  independent  as  not 
to  be  connected  with  the  one  which  follows  it.  a  period 
should  be  inserted  at  its  close;  as,  "Fear  God."  '"Hon- 
our the  patriot."     "Respect  virtue." 

In  the  use  of  many  of  the  pauses,  there  is  a  diversity  of 
practice  among  our  best  writers  and  grammarians.     Conr- 
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pound  sentences  connected  by  conjunctions,  are  sometime^ 
divided  by  the  period;  as,  kt  Recreations,  though  they  may 
be  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  government  to  keep 
them  within  a  due  and  limited  province.  But  such  as  are 
of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be  governed, 
but  to  be  banished  from  every  well-regulated  mind." 

The  period  should  follow  every  abbreviated  word;  as. 
-A.  D.  N.  B.  U.  S.   Va.  Md.  Viz.  Col.  Mr." 

RASH. 

The  Dash,  though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and 
incoherent  writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety, 
where  the  sentence  breaks  off  abruptly:  where  a  significant 
pause  is  required;  or  where  there  is  an  unexpected  turn  in 
the  sentiment;  as,  "If  thou  art  he,  so  much  respected 
once — but,  oh!  how  fallen!  how  degraded!"  "If  acting 
conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator; — if  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind  around  us; — if  securing  our  own  happi- 
ness;— are  objects  of  the  highest  moment:  then  we  are 
loudly  called  upon  to  cultivate  and  extend  the  great  inter- 
ests of  religion  and  virtue." 

A  dash  following  a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause  is  to  be 
greater  than  if  the  stop  were  alone;  and  when  used  by  it- 
self, requires  a  pause  of  such  a  length  as  the  sense  only 
can  determine. 

44  Here  lies  the  great — false  marble,  where? 
"Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

INTERROGATION  POINT. 

The  note  of  interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
rogative sentence;  as,  "Who  adorned  the  heavens  with 
such  exquisite  beauty?" 

Note.  The  interrogative  point  should  not  be  employed  in  cases 
where  it  is  only  said,  that  a  question  has  been  asked;  as,  "The  Cy- 
prians asked  me,  why  I  wept." 

EXCLAMATION  POINT. 

The  note  of  exclamation  is  applied  to  expressions  of  sud- 
den emotion,  surprise,  joy,  grief,  &c.  and  sometimes  to  in- 
vocations and  addresses;  as,  "How  much  vanity  in  the 
pursuits  of  men!"  "What  is  more  amiable  than  virtue!" 
-•My  friend!  this  conduct  amazes  me!"  "Hear  me,  0 
Lord!  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great!'" 
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PARENTHESIS. 

A  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  useful  remark. 
which  mavbe  omitted  without  injuring  the  grammatical  con- 
struction: as,  "To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save 
a  few  letters  (for  what  is  a  name  besides?)  from  oblivion." 

'♦Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
'••Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 

Note.  The  parenthesis  generally  denotes  a  moderate  depression  of 
the  voice,  and,  as  the  parenthetical  marks  do  not  supply  the  place  of  a 
point,  the  clause  should  be  accompanied  with  every  stop  which  the 
sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  characters  were  not  used. 
It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  same  kind  of  point  which  the  member 
has,  that  precedes  it;  as,  "He  loves  nobly,  (I  speak  of  friendship,)  who 
is  not  jealous  when  he  has  partners  of  love." 

"Or  why  so  long  (in  life  if  long  can  be) 
"Lent  Heav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  me ?" 
Parentheses,  however,  containing  interrogations  or  exclamations, 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule:  as,  "If  I  grant  this  request,  (and  who 
could  refuse  it?)  I  shall  secure  his  esteem  and  attachment." 

APOSTROPHE  AND  QUOTATION. 

The  Apostrophe  is  used  to  abbreviate  a  word,  and  also 
to  mark  the  possessive  case  of  a  noun;  as,  "*Yis,  for  it  is; 
iho\\ 'or  though;  o"ei\  for  over;*7  "A  man's  poverty." 

A  Quotation  marks  a  sentence,  taken  in  the  author's  own 
language;  as,  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.** 

When  an  author  represents  a  person  as  speaking,  the 
language  of  that  person  should  be  designated  by  a  quota- 
tion: as,  At  my  coming  in,  he  said,  "You  and  the  physician 
are  come  too  late. "  A  quotation  contained  within  another, 
should  be  distinguished  by  two  single  commas;  as,  " Always 
remember  this  ancient  maxim:  kKnow  thyself.'  " 

Directions  for  using  Capital  Letters. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  capital, 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

2.  Proper  names,  the  appellations  of  the  Deitv,  &c. ;  as, 
"James,  Cincinnati,  the  Andes,  Huron;"  "  God,  Jehovah, 
the  Almighty,  the  Supreme  Being,  Providence,  the  Holy 
Spirit.'* 

3.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  the  titles  of 
books,  nouns  which  are  used  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  the 
pronoun  /and  the  interjection  0,  and  every  line  in  poetry; 
as,  "American,  Grecian,  English,  French;  Irving's  Sketch 
Book.  Percival's  Poems;  I  write;  Hear,  0  earth!"' 
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FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

Figures  of  Speech  may  be  described  as  that  language 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  pas- 
sions. They  generally  imply  some  departure  from  simpli- 
city of  expression;  and  exhibit  ideas  in  a  manner  more  vi- 
vid and  impressive,  than  could  be  done  by  plain  language. 
Figures  have  been  commonly  divided  into  two  great  clas- 
ses; Figures  of  Words,  and  Figures  of  Thought. 

Figures  of  Words  are  called  Tropes,  and  consist  in  a 
word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  differ- 
ent  from  its  original  meaning;  so  that  by  altering  the  word, 
we  destroy  the  figure. 

When  we  say  of  a  person,  that  he  has  a  fine  taste  in  wines,  the 
word  taste  is  used  in  its  common,  literal  sense;  but  when  we  say,  he 
has  a  fine  taste  for  painting1,  poetry,  ormusick,  we  use  the  word  figu- 
ratively. "A  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity, 'Ms. 
firr.ple  language;  but  when  it  is  said,  "To  the  upright  there  ariseth. 
light  in  darlm-ess"  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative 
style:  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  com 'fori ,  and  darkness  is  used  to  sug-  »; 
gest  the  idea  of  adversity. 

In  Figures  of  Thought,  the  words  are  used  in  their  prop- 
er and  literal  sense.  The  figure  consists  in  the  turn  of 
■'ought:  as  is  1he  case  in  exclamations,  interrogations,  a- 
postrophes,  and  comparisons. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  figures: 

1.  A  Metaphor  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  or,  it  is  a  comparison  in  au 
abridged  form. 

When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  "  That  he  upholds  the  state 
like  ^.pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,"  I  fairly 
make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  minister,  n  That  he  is 
the  pillar  of  state,"  the  word  pillar  becomes  a  metaphor.  In  the 
latter  construction,  the  comparison  between  the  minister  and  a  pillar, 
is  made  in  the  mind;  but  it  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that 
denote  comparison. 

Metaphors  abound  in  all  writings.  In  the  scriptures  they  may  be 
found  in  vast  variety.  Thus,  our  blessed  Lord  is  called  a  vine,  a  lamb, 
x  lion,  &.c. :  and  men,  according  to  their  different  dispositions,  aie 
styled  wolves,  sheep,  dogs,  serpents,  vipers,  Sec. 

2.  An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  con- 
tinued; or,  it  is  several  metaphors  so  connected  together  in 
sense,  as  frequently  to  form  a  kind  of  parable  or  fable.  It 
differs  from  a  single  metaphor,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
cluster  on  the  vine  differs  from  a  single  grape. 

The  following  is  a  fine  example  of  an  allegory,  taken  from  the 
SOth  psalm;  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under  the 
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image  of  a  vine:  "Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast 
rust  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it ; 
and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  if;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and 
her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedg- 
es, so  that  all  they  who  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her?  The  boar  out 
of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and"  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devout- 
it.  Return,  we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heav- 
en, and  behold,  and  visit  this  vine!" 

3.  A  Simile  or  Comparison'  is  when  the  resemblance 
between  two  objects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  expres- 
sed in  form. 

Thus,  we  use  a  simile,  when  we  say,  "The  actions  of  princes  are 
like  those  great  rivers,- the  course  of  which  every  cue  beholds,  but 
their  springs  have  beer,  seen  by  few."  "As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people."  "The  nau* 
sick  of  Caryl  was  like  trie  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the  soul." 

"The  Assyrian  came  down,  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
"And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold; 
"And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
"When  the  biue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  GalHlee." 

4.  A  Metonymy  is  where  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect, 
or  the  effect  for  the  cause;  the  container  for  the  thing  con- 
tained; or  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified. 

When  we  say,  "They  read  Milton"  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect; 
meaning  "Milton's  ivorhs"  "Gray  hairs  should  be  respected:"  here 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause;  meaning  by  "gray  hairs,"  old  age, 
which  produces  gray  hairs.  In  the  phrase,  "The  kettle  boils,"  the 
container  is  substituted  for  the  thing  contained.  "He  addressed  the 
rftiur"  that  is,  the  person  in  the  chair. 

5.  Synecdoche  ok  Comprehension.  When  the  whole 
is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole:  a  genus  for-  a  spe- 
cies, or  a  species  for  a  genus;  in  general,  when  any  thing- 
less,  or  any  tiling  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant, 
the  figure  is  called  a  Synecdoche. 

Thus,  "A  fleet  of  twenty  sail;  instead  of,  ships.  "The  horse  is  a 
noble  animal;"  "The  dog  is  a  faithtul  creature;"  here  an  individual  is 
put  for  the  species.  We  sometimes  use  the  "head"  for  the  person, 
and  the  "waves"  for  the  sea.  , 

6.  Personification  or  Prosopopoeia  is  that  figure  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
When  we  say,  "the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,"  or,  "the  earth 
smiles  with  plenty;"  when  we  speak  of  "ambition's  being 
restless,"  or,  "a  disease's  being  deceitful;"  such  expres- 
sions show  the.  facility,  with  which  the  mind  can  accommo- 
date the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate. 
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The  following  are  fine  examples  of  this  figure: 
"Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles:" 
"The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shah1  be  glad  for  them:  and 
the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

7.  An  Apostrophe  is  an  address  to  some  person,  either 
absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present  and  listening  to  us. 
The  address  is  frequently  made  to  a  personified  object;  as. 
"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  death.'  where  is  thy 
sting?  0  grave!  where  is  thy  victory?" 

*'  AVeep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring-  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore;  bend  thy 
fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills,  when 
it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence  of  Morven." 

8.  Antithesis.  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resem- 
blance, antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or  opposition,  of  two  ob- 
jects. 

Examples;  "If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to  increase 
his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 

"Tho'  deep,  yet  clear;  tho,  gentle,  yet  not  dull: 
"  Strong,  without  rage;  without  o'erflowing,  full." 

9.  Hyperbole  or  Exaggeration  consists  in  magnifying 
an  object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  uAs  swift  as  the 
wind;  as  white  as  the  snow;  as  slow  as  a  snail;"'  and  the 
like,  are  extravagant  hyperboles. 

VI saw  their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice;  his  spear,  the  blasted  fir; 
his  shield,  the  rising  moon;  he  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud  of  mist 
on  the  hill." 

10.  Vision  is  produced,  when,  in  relating  something  that. 
is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe  it  as  actual- 
ly passing  before  our  eyes. 

11.  Interrogation.  The  literal  use  of  interrogation, 
is  to  ask  a  question;  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved, 
whatever  they  would  affirm  or  deny  with  great  earnestness, 
they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to  Balak:  "The  Lord  is  not  man, 
that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath 
he  said  it?  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken  it?  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good'"' 

12.  Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotion,  such 
as  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like. 

"O  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  way -faring  men!" 

13.  Irony  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  our  thoughts;  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force 
to  our  remarks. 

14.  Amplification  or  Climax  consists  in  heightening 
all  the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  de 
sire  to  place  in  a  strong  light. 
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Corrections  of  the  False  Syntax  arranged  under  the  Bules 

and  Notes. 

Rule  4.  Frequent  commission  of  sin  hardens  men  in  it.  Great  pains 
have  been  taken,  8cc. — is  seldom  found.  The  sincere  are,  he. — is 
happy.  What  avail,  he. — Disappointments  si'iik — the  renewal  of  hope 
gives,  he. — is  without  limit,  has  been  conferred  upon  us  — Thou  canst 
not  heal — but  thou  maysi  do,  &c — consists  the  happiness,  he, — Who 
toucfiedst,  or  didst  touch  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

Note  1 .  And  wilt  thou  never  be  to  Heaven  resigned. — And  who  had 
great  abilities,  he. —    • 

Note-  2.  Are  peace  and  honour, — was  controversy. 

Rule  7.  Them  that  you  visited. — him  that  was  mentioned.— fe  who 
preached  repentance,  he. — they  who  died. — lie  who  succeeded. 

Rule  8.  Time  and  tide  wait,  he. — remove  mountains, — are  both  un- 
certain;— dwell  with,  &x. — affect  the  mind,  he. — What  signify  the 
council  and  care,  &c. — are  now  perished. — Why  are  whiteness  and 
coldness,  &c. — bind  them  continually,  he  — render  their  possessor, 
&c. 

Rule  9.  Is  the  same  in  idea; — is  in  the  porphyry; — is.  remarkable, 
&c. — which  moves  merely  as  it  is  moved. — affects  us,  &.c. — Man's  hap- 
piness or  misery  is,  in  a  great  measure  &c.  for  it  may  be,  he. 

Rule  10.  The  nation  is  powerful. — The  fleet  was  seen,  &c. — The 
church  has,  &g. — is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  oliject,  he. — it  is  feeble. 

Rule  11.  My  people  do,  he. — The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  plea- 
sure as  their,  he. — were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  and  they  have  re- 
ferred, &c. — The  people  rejoice — give  them  sorrow. 

Rule  12.  Homer's  works  are,  he. — Asa's  heart.  James  Hurt's  book. 

Note  1.  It  was  the  men,  women,  and  children's  lot,  &c.  or,  It  wax 
the  lot  of  the  men,  women,  and  children. — Peter,  John,  and  An- 
drew's, he. 

Note  2.  This  is  Campbell  the  poet's  production;  or,  The  production 
of  Campbell,  &c. — The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's  the  mercer  and 
haberdasher. 

Note  4.  The  pupil's  composing,  &.c — rule's  being  observed. — of  the 
president's  neglecting  to  lay  it  before  the  council. 

Rule  13.  Oi'his  audience. — put  it  on  Jacob. — sprinkle  Mem — and 
they  shall,  &c. — of  his'  reputation.  *   ft     '• 

Note.  You  were  blamed;  you  were  worthy — where  «Pre  you? — how 
far  were  vou? 

Rule  14.  Who  hast  been,  he.  ivho  is  the  sixth  tliat  has  lost  his  lift 
by  this  means. 

Who  all  my  sense  confinedst,-  or,  didst  confine. 

Note.  And  broughicst  him  forth  oat  of  Ur. 

Rule  16.  They  to  whom,  much  is  given,  he. — with  whom  you  asso- 
ciate, he. — ivhom  I  greatly  respect,  he. — whom  we  ought  to  love. 
and  to  ivfiom,  &c. — They  ivhom  conscience,  &c. — With  whom  did 
rati  walk? — whom  did  you  see }— To  ivhom  did  you  give  the  book: 
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Rrx>:  IT.  Who  gave  John  those  books?  Wc. — him  who  lives  in 
Pearl  street. — My  brother  and  he. — She  and  /. 

Kcle  18:  Note  2.  Thirty  ions. — twenty  feet. — one  hundred  fath- 
■rms.  , 

Note  6.  He  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes. — piece  of  elegant  furniture. 
— pair  of  fine  horses. — tract  of  poor  land. 

Note  7-  Are  still  more  difficult  to  be  comprehendtd. — most  doubtful, 
or  precarious  way,  Sec. — This  model  comes  nearer  perfection  tlumany  I. 

Rcle19:  Note.  Thut  sort; — these  two  hours.  —  This  kind,  &.c. — He 
^aw  one  person,  or  more  than  one,  enter  the  garden. 

Note  2.  Better  than  himself. — is  so  small; — his  station  may  be,  is 
bound  by  the  laws. 

Note  3.  On  each  side,  he. — took  each  his  censer. 

Rule  20.  Whom  did  they,  he. —  You  who  were  dead,  kc. — They 
wltom  opulence, — whom  luxury,  he. — Him  and  them  we  know,  he. 
— Her  that  is  negligent,  he. — my  brother  and  me,  &c. — Whom  did 
they  send,  &.c. — Them  whom  he,  kc. 

Rule  21.  It  is  / — If  I  were  he. — it  is  he  indeed. —  Whom  do  you, 
he. — Who  do  men  say,  he. — and  who  say  ye,  he. — whom  do  you  im- 
agine it  to  have  been  1 — it  was  I;  but  you  knew  that  it  was  he. 

Rule  25.  Bid  him  come. — durst  not  do  it. — Hear  him  read,  &c. — 
makes  us  approve  and  reject,  &c. — better  to  live — than  to  outlive,  he. 

Rule  25:  Note. — The  taking  qfpains:  or,  without  taking  pains,  &c. 
— The  changing  o/'times, — the  removing  and  setting  up  ofkings. 

Rule  28:  Note  b.  He  did  me, — I  had  written, — he  came  home. — 
befallen  my  cousin, — he  would  have  gone.— already  risen. — is  begun.— 
i  + spoken.— would  have  written,— had  they  written,  &c. 

Rcl<.  29:  Notel.  It  can  not,  iktrej'ore,  be,  ike— he  was  not  often 
jpJeasing.— should  never  be  separated  —We  may  live  happily,  &c. 

Rule  30:  Note.  I  don't  know  anything,-  or,  1  know  nothing,  he. 
»— I  did  not  see  anybody,-  or,  I  saw  nobody,  &c. — Nothing  ever  affects 
htr. — rnidUke  no  shape  or  semblance,  &c. — Tiiere  can  be  nothing,  he. 
— Neither  precept  nor  discipline  is  so  forcible  as  example. 

F.'i  r.f;31.  For  lumse'f— among  themselves.— with  whom  he  is,  &c— 
-With  whom  did,  kc. — From  whom  did  you  receive  instruction' 

Rule  33.  My  brother  and  he,  he. — You  and  J,  &c.  —  He  and! — 
-u  and  he,  &c.     Between  you  and  me,  &e. 

liv.f  34.   And  entreat  me  &c.  —and  acting  differently,  &c. 

Note  1.  But  he  may  return  -but  he  will  write  no  more. 

Note  I.  Unless  it  rain.     If  he  acquire  riches,  &c. 

Rule  3aj?  T&&r%7.  as  well  as  he,  than  they.-  but  he.— but  he  and 
T.     but  thkm  all  of  had  gone  astray. 

Tromiscuou^h-hmpics.  Him  who  is  from  eternity,  &c.  --depends 
all  the  happiness,  which  exists,  &c.  The  enemies  whom,  &c.  —  l 
it  J  or  he  whom  you  requested!*-- Though  great  have  been, — sincerely 
cLcl,nowkdgc.  -There  was,  in  the  metropolis.— exercising  our  memo- 
ries. -  was  eonsumed.  -  Affluence  may  give,—  but  it  will  not.  — of  this 
world  often  choke.  -Them  that  honour: — and  they  that  despise. — 
I  intended  to  call  last  week.  -The  fields  look  fresh  and  gay. — very 
neatly, finely  wovtn  paper. — wherel saw  John  Q.  Adams,  him  who. 
— Take  the  first  two,  last  three,  thirty  fet  high.-  a  union,  -a  hy> 
ppthesis. — I  have  seen  him  to  whom  you  wrote,  he  would  have  come 
Pack,  or    returned,  - understands  the   mature,— he  rejects.— If  thou 
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nudy, — thou  wilt  become . — is  not  properly  attended  to. — He  knew, 
— therefore,  to  have  done  it. — than  the  title. — very  independently. — 
duty  to  do. — my  friend's  entering-. — is  the  best  specimen,  or  it  comes 
nearer  perfection  than  any,  &c. — blow  them,  will  go,  &c. — Each  of 
those  two  autltors  has  his  merit. — Reason's  whole, — lie  in. — strikes  the. 
mind, — than  'Mite  parts  had  been  adjusted, — with  perfect  symmetry. 

PUNCTUATION. 

COMMA. 

Corrections  of  the  exercises  in  Punctuation. 

RULE  1.  Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions  in  the 
human  heart.  The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his  way  to  virtue. 
All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

RULE  2.  The  indulgence  of  a  harsh  disposition,  is  the  introduction 
to  future  misery.  To  be  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure,  is  a 
real  defect  in  character.  The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  societv, 
serves  to  exercise  the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  3.  Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  objects.  Gen- 
tleness is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoyment.  You,  too, 
have  your  failings.  Humility  and  knowledge,  with  poor  apparel, 
excel  pride  and  ignorance,  under  costly  attire.  The  best  men  of- 
ten experience  disappointments.  Advice  should  be  seasonablv  ad- 
ministered. No  assumed  behaviour  can  always  hide  the  real  char- 
acter. 

RULE  4.  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  genera- 
tions. Continue,  my  dear  child,  to  make  virtue  thy  chief  study. 
Canst  thou  expect,  thou  betrayer  of  innocence,  to  escape  the  hand  of 
vengeance?  Death,  the  king  of  terrours,  chose  a  prime  minister. 
Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  soothes  us  under  every  misfortune.  Confu- 
cius, the  great  Chinese  philosopher,  was  eminently  good,  as  well  as  ' 
wise.     The  patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  true  piety. 

RULE  5.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured,  we  may  '  smile  at  misfor- 
tune. To  enjoy  present  pleasure,  he  sacrificed  his  future  east  and 
reputation.  His  talents,  formed  for  great  enterprises,  could  not  tail 
of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  The  path  of  piety  and  virtue,  pur- 
sued with  a  fair  and  constant  spirit,  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness. 
All  mankind  compose  one  family,  assembled  under  the  eye  of  one 
common  Father. 

RULE  6.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lo^JM^n,  ror  of 
the  mutability  of  the  world.     Sensuality  contaminal^         Bodv,  de- 
presses the  understanding,  deadens  the  moral  feeM         He  heart, 
and  degrades  man  from  his  rank  in  creation.  ■        W 

Self-conceit,  presumption,  and  obstinacy,  blast  tneprospect  of 
many  a  youth.  He  is  alternately  supported  by  bis  father,  his  uncle, 
and  his  elder  brother.  The  man  of  virtue  and  honour,  will  be  trust- 
ed, relied  upon,  and  esteemed.  Conscious  guilt  renders  one  mean- 
spirited,  timorous,  and  base.  An  upright  mind  will  never  be  at  a  loss 
to  discern  what  is  just  and  true,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report. 
Habits  of  reading,  writing,  and  thinking,  are  the  indispensable  quali- 
fications of  a  good  student.  The  great  business  of  life  is,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  doing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  wife  our 
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God.     To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  comprehend. 
whole  of  our  duty. 

In  our  health,  life,  possessions,  connexions,  pleasures,  there  arc 
causes  of  decay  imperceptibly  working".     Deliberate  slowly,  execute 
promptly.     An  idle,  trifling  society,  is  near  akin  to  such  as  is  corrupt 
ing.     This  unhappy  person  had  been  seriously,  affectionately  admon- 
ished, but  in  vain. 

RULE  7.  How  much  better  it  is  to  get  wisdom  than  gold.  The 
friendships  of  the  world  can  exist  no  longer  than  interest  cements 
them.  Eat  what  is  set  beforefytni.  They  who  excite  envy,  will  easi- 
ly incur  censure.  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit,  will  miscon- 
strue the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together.  Many  of 
the  evils  which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the  world,  are  wholly  ima- 
ginary. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects  every 
object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  in  its  fairest  colours.  In  that  unaf- 
fected civility  which  sprh  gs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is  an  incompa- 
tible charm.  The  Lord,  whom  I  serve,  is  eternal.  This  is  the  mar, 
we  saw  yesterday. 

RULE  8.  i  I  eness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  m*»ny  bad  passion* 
True  friendship  will,  at  all  tines,  avoid  a  rough  or  careless  behaviour. 
Health  and  peace,,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  few  friends,  sum  up  all 
the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity.  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  consistent.  Intemperance  destroys 
the  strength  of  our  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds. 

RULE  y    As  a  companion,  be  was  satirical;  as  a  friend. 

Captious  and  d  ingerous.  lithe  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  sum- 
in. •.  t  then  will  i"  nu  bt  auty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  be 
Trifled  aww  without  improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and 
J>lcl  age,  miserable. 

RULE  10.  They  believed  he  was  dead.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
-a  as.  the  man.  I  knew  she  was  still  alive.  The  greatest  misery  is,  to 
be  condemned  ky  our  own  hearts.  The  greatest  misery  that  we  can 
endure,  is,  to  be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts. 


SEMICOLON. 


safe  /path;  that  c-f 


RULE  1.    The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  /path; 
talsehoo  1  is  a  perplexing  maze      Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness 
and  iiip;    hell,  of  fierceness  and  animosry.     As  there  is   a 

world!    ^^^r  •.  God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  xlis 

guisv  .  4        fe|  ;   e  worldly  honours,  which.  In  Ins  estimation, 

are  arl         fco,  there  is. a  worldly  wisdom,  which,  in  his- sight,   -. 
fool.:/:  j9         A 

^^^Wt  ■>.'.'  subsists  by  elemental  strife: 

1  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

COLON. 

RULE  1.  ..t  enemies  to  tranquility,  are  .ice,  su] 

■sTition,  and  v. Inch  poisons  and  disturbs  th     mh  d  with 

passions;*  h  fills  it  with  imaginar] 

*•   i,  which  loads  it  ».vi:L  tedi  jusness  and  disgust. 

END. 
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